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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 
\ ORE than three centuries have 

passed away since Ponce de 
Leon attempted to find, in this 
New World, the ‘‘ magic fountain 
of youth,” and failed in his at- 


tempt. But a few years later 
(1541) De Soto, a bold Spanish 


adventurer, landed on the Florida coast, and | 


pushed cut westward till he struck the banks of 
a wide and turbid river. He was searching for 
gems and gold and barbaric cities, but found 
them not—only tangled forests, wide morass- 
es, and solitary prairies. He crossed the broad 
river, and sought farther, but found suffering and 
death, and his body was sunk in the depths of 
the Mississippi he had discovered. 

A century later French Jesuits penetrated 
the wilderness west from Canada, seeking to 
convert Indians; and in the year 1671 formal 
possession of the Northwest was taken by the 
French. Two years later (1673) two birch 
canoes with seven men started from Michilli- 
mackinac, in which were Marquette and Joliet. 
These missionaries had been told of the great 
river, on whose banks they would find savage 
Indians, fearful monsters, raging demons, and 





FALLS OF 8T. ANTHONY. 

parching heats; but bent on saving souls after 
their method, they went forward with the name 
of God on their lips and a contempt of danger 
in their hearts. 

They passed through Green Bay and down 
the Fox River till, in a village of Kickapoos, 
they found signs of civilized man. There Al- 
lonez had preached, and there, in the midst of 
an Indian town, was standing “‘ une belle croix” 
covered with offering of skins and belts from 
grateful hunters tothe newGod. InJune they 
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THE DEVIL 8 TOWER. 


left these friendly Indians, and crossed the prai- 
ries to a new river (the Wisconsin), through 
which they hoped to reach that more wonderful 
river which lay to the west. 

On the 17th of June their small barks entered 
the Mississippi ‘‘ with a joy which I can not ex- 
press,” says Marquette. Besides the wish to 
Christianize Indians, there was burning in the 





hearts of these men a longing for adventure 
and discovery which could not be controlled. 
The swift current carried them along, and they 
saw deer, and buffalo, and wingless swans, and 
great fish, which nearly destroyed one of their 
canoes. Then they came to the towns of the 
handsome and well-mannered Illinois; they 
passed the “‘ Pictured Rocks,” and the mouth of 
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the muddy Missouri, and the “ Devil’s Tower,” 
and the ‘‘ Devil’s Bake-oven,” of whose dangers 
they had been warned, and then the mouth of 
the Ohio; and were fiercely attacked by mos- 
quitoes and Indians, but their lives were saved ; 
for, says Marquette, ‘*God touched their hearts.” 
They appear to have reached the mouth of the 
Arkansas, when, after being feasted on ‘‘ corn 
and dog,” they once more turned their faces 
northward. 

La Salle and Hennepin followed in 1678, but 
were bafiled. In 1680, however, Hennepin was 
sent by La Salle to explore and discover north- 
ward toward the sources of the river. He was 
seized by Indians and carried away captive, 
till, in the month of May, he reached a great 
fall, which he named St. Anthony’s Falls, in 
honor of his patron saint (a common luxury in 
those days), which name they now bear. Above 
these falls spring those thousand lakes, clear 
fountains of eternal youth (which Ponce de Leon 
did not find), that feed the laughing fall and 
make the broad river which hurries down to the 
Gulf. 

The river is divided here by an island, but 
the western channel, through which the great- 
est water flows, is some three hundred and ten 
yards wide, while the perpendicular height of 
the principal fall is but seventeen feet. 

When the friar discovered the fall it was re- 
sorted to for fish by roving tribes of hunting, 
fighting Indians—Sioux, Sacs, Foxes, Ojib- 
ways, Crows—few of whom yet remain, the 
prey of crafty traders who <cil rum for pelts. 
Then, as now, they lived and suffered in mis- 
erable huts or lodges, an insufficient shelter 





INDIAN BUBIAL-PLACE. 


from an inclement climate. Their occupation is 
gone—deer and buffalo have disappeared—and 
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work is irksome to the ‘noble savage ;” those | tory, and are remembered as a curiosity of the 
left see the white workers in full possession, | past rather than as a part of the development 
and their race nearly extinct; they possessed | of manhood. 

the continent, but left no mark’ upon its his-| Notwithstanding the filth and destitution of 
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THE CANOE. 


the real savage life, it still has charms for some 
who have not tried it; and when compared with 
the wretchedness and degradation of the ‘* Dev- 
il’s Acre” in London, or the ‘‘ Five Points” in 
New York, it is to be chosen. Cooper and 
Ruxton have given us too glowing pictures of 
the ease and plenty and excitements of the wil- 
derness life; but who would not rather fly from 
the taxation and prolonged misery of the Ku- 
ropean serf to the quicker death of the arrow or 
tomahawk ? 

The early hunters and trappers came very 
near to the savage life—now at peace, now at 
war with the Indians, with whom, however, 
they almost always intermarried. Many a wild 
adventure and hair-breadth escape has enriched 
the page of the story-teller, but the white proved 
stronger and wilier than the savage. 

A quarrel grew up between a trader and some 
of the Indians, and the Indians came to his 
cabin to attack and murder him. He opened 
the door, holding a brand in one hand, and 
they entered. He said: 

‘** You see this barrel of powder, and you see 
this brand: go home and bid your squaws 
good-by, for if you move one step nearer I 
will blow you to atoms!” 

They retired awed and cowed. 

A curious question has often been discussed, 
though pretty well settled now, as to the endur- 
ance and strength of the wild compared with 
the civilized man. Marvelous stories were once 
told and believed about the powers of the say- 
age: he could travel day and night, could live 
without food for days, could be cut up till life 
seemed impossible, yet his wounds would heal, 





and immediately he was well; his sense of 
smell was wonderful, and those of sight and 
hearing incredible; he was believed to be able 
to start from any one point, and go readily on 
a bee line through tangled forests and over 
trackless mountains direct to any other point, 
even hundreds of miles away. Every boy has 
read with profound interest the story of ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans,” and has believed in the 
startling escapes of Le Reynard Subtil, and the 
mysterious honesty and sagacity of Uncas, the 
friendly Delaware. Their powers to outdo and 
to outwit the more civilized white man are in 
that book unquestioned; even the tough and 
keen ‘‘ Leather Stocking” is no match for them. 

So it is in that admirable story, and in many 
another story; but so it is not in fact. A more 
careful examination of the question has shown 
that the white man is the superior of the red, 
even in strength and endurance. Captain 
Franklin and other Arctic voyagers found that 
the Indian guides succumbed under hardship, 
labor, and privation sooner than the whites. 
He, and many others too, found that sailors, 
who it was supposed were much stronger than 
officers, gave up hefore them. From this we 
learn that mere body is not all, and that snp, 
too, goes to make up the physical man. Not- 
withstanding this, it is a right royal instinct 
which leads us away from the pale-faced coun- 
ter-jumper, and the weak-eyed student, and the 
trembling miser, to the rough, untrimmed, out- 
of-door man of the fields and forests. To the 
fields and forests we must forever look for new, 
fresh blood ; to them return when our own gets 
thin, and our nerves begin to tremble. We can 
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not forget our double 
nature—that combination of body * 
and mind, of material and sor Ale 
—which goes to make the true man. 
The Indian seems to have been a 
failure—he was a body; but he was 
not a greater failure than the phi- 
losopher who aspires to be pure mind. 
It is a mistake, too, to suppose 
that the Indian was sure of good 
health, one principal condition of 
which certainly is plenty of open air. 
That he had, but he lacked almost 
every thing else ; and out of the many 
born, the few who lived were com- 
monly subject to diseases, such as 
rheumatism, tooth-ache, and fevers. 
The charming stories of Paul and 
Virginia and Typee are not, therefore, to be re- | nations, too, with a past and a history? and, 
lied on. | above all, why do they leave old friends, to go 
The continent is changed; savage nature in | out to unknown places, to unknown dangers 
man and forest has disappeared ; the forest has | and hardships, and to begin among strangers a 
fallen, and the Indian’s path is trod by the | new experiment? Whoever now reads this by 
wheel of the untiring locomotive. the side of his cheerful fire, in his accustomed 
Where the Indian and the red deer once | seat, will shudder at the prospect of leaving it, 
roved free, their feet have departed; the sound | and going forth to grapple with untamed nature. 
of the war-whoop and the ring of the rifle have | But before another year he too may go: and 
given place to the clip of the axe and the shout of | why ? 
the teamster; the laughing waters turn the busy It is the law of God. The world must be oc- 
mill, and the cry of the wild-drake is silenced | cupied and subdued, and civilized man must 
by the ‘‘pough-pough” of the steamer which | occupy and subdue it. It is for this reason that 
breasts the stream to the foot of the falls. The | men go, not only because they are restless end 
broad prairies are now cut by the wheels of dar- | | impatient of present evils. 
ing and doing emigrants, who seek good spots} Why should we be content with a bare ex- 
for future homes. Wives, sons, daughters, and! istence? Our people believe in comfortable 
babies are piled up with loads of goods, andj} | houses, decent clothes, churches, school-houses, 
New England spreads from the far East to the | pianos, magazines, newspapers, silks, laces, and 
far West; the bold spirit of the Northmen still | | hoops—and they will have them. The moment 
lives—not to filibuster the world, but to convert | | population begins to get straitened for room, 
the wilderness into peaceful fields, and to ex-| and the means of living begin to be subdivided, 
tend that freedom which includes blessings, and | that moment they push out into new lands, 
duties too, which makes every man a king over | happy in the consciousness that there are new 
himself, a prince in his own house, and a man | | lands to push into. But as we go out upon such 
upright befcre the Lord. | slight provocation, let us look for a moment into 
But why is it that people emigrate? Why | that new West, to which men now tend. 
do so many thousands turn their backs upon; The sun goes down in the golden west, but 
their homes, tear up by the roots those associa- | possibly it is not more golden than the spot 
tions and sympathies, the growth of a lifetime, | where we stand to see it. So we may conclude 
which have fastened themselves upon every | every place has its drawbacks as well as its ad- 
spring, and tree, and chamber, and corner of | vantages. When the New England Pilgrims 
the old homestead? Why do they leave old came to their ‘‘ West,” they found land, but no- 
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thing more; they were obliged to send to En-|to be done. Taverns? None. At nightfall 
giand for ‘‘drums, turkeys, bells, books, pow- | you see parties of emigrants making their way 
der, primers, madder seeds, and ministers.” | in slow lines across the rolling prairie (or “‘ pa- 
All the conveniences and comforts of an old | rara,” as the borderers like to call it), in search 
settlement are wanting in the new; all has yet | of the convenient banks of some stream where 
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EMIGRANTS’ CAMP. 


they can find water for their cattle and wood 
for their fires. As the eye sweeps the horizon 
a curling smoke here and there tells of neigh- 
boring camps. The wagons are ranged in an 
open circle in the midst of which women are 
cooking and children crying, but no dough- 
nuts, no seed-cakes, no cream, no strawberries, 
no chairs, no clean damask are there. Corn- 
dodgers baked in the ashes, salt pork broiled on 
the end of a stick, and a little muddy tea, must 
suffice for the hungry stomach. Children at 
first enjoy the novelty and excitement of free- 
dom, but 
“* Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 

comes, and where are the cradles in which they 
have been rocked to rest—where the peaceful 
beds full of peaceful sleep? It is known that 
the solitudes of the prairie are often startled by 
the fretful wail of many a wearied child, whose 
bed is at last found among the bundles of house- 
hold ‘‘ plunder” hidden in the recesses of the 
wagon-top. When the animals have browsed 
they are gathered into the inclosure made by 
the wagon, and tethered, to protect them 
against a prowling wolf or Indian, occasionally 
to be met with even now in Iowa or Minnesota, 
and then men and women find what repose ex- 
hausted nature insures. 

To woman pioneer life is hard, for she is 
tender, though tough; she wants, and should 
have, more comforts and conveniences than 


man, but in this new life she has less. She 
must work hard, and live a life of the common- 
est reality, without the solace of cheerful gos- 
sips over steaming cups of tea, the comforting 
voice of her accustomed minister, or the assur- 
ances of her long-tried friend and physician— 
without those thousand little aids and appli- 
ances of taste and grace, and neatness and dress, 
which help to smooth the onward and upward 
path of life. 

She, too, must rough it—and she does not 
like to rough it—and she is hurt and demoral- 
ized if the roughing is too rough, or too long 
continued. Is it not so? Does any one love 
to see a woman with uncombed hair, shabby 
clothes, and ragged shoes, with an overworked 
and wearied look? I trow not; not one—not 
even her own husband. But woman can go 
through this all, and well, too, as Mrs. Kirkland 
once showed us, in her clever book called ‘‘A 
New Home, Who'll Follow?” She can do all, 
and more, strengthened by love, if its fires can 
| only be kept bright on the home altar. Let 
|men remember that. But women do not like 
| tobacco-chewing, whisky-drinking, and growl- 
| ing, dirty men—not they. 

Settlers should go out in companies whenever 
|it can be done for mutual help and comfort; 
| organized settlements madc up of farmers, me- 
|chanics, surveyors, schoolmasters, and shop- 
| keepers are sure to succeed. The first work to 
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be done is to put up some kind of a 
house sufficient for present needs, and 
in doing this the advantages of work- 
ing in companies is evident. Ina 
country of trees these cabins are built 
of logs, in prairie countries of boards 
or slabs; these often stand for years, 
all the while being improved and add- 
ed to, until, by-and-by, constant in- 
dustry and rich lands reward the 
farmer with bountiful crops and full 
barns; and then good houses start 
up over the country. Work is sweet 
to him who sees that he is to reap 
where he has sown; and when the 
farmer of the Northwest drives his 
strong plow-share through the tough 
sod and turns up the fat black soil, 
he enjoys his labor, for his mind’s 
eye sees those lands waving with 
yellow grain which he is sure to 
reap. Itis best that emigrants should 
be sanguine, but not over-sanguine ; 
and we therefore venture to suggest 
that there are some slight drawbacks 
even in the teeming West. It is not 
pleasant to have one’s spleen torn 
with the talons of ‘‘Fever and Ague,” 
and the foundations of health and 
enjoyment thus undermined. Pos- 
sibly this can not be escaped, but let 
the man who knows the value of 
health avoid night and morning air, 
strong coffee, heavy bread, saleratus 
cake, whisky, and doses. Patent med- 
icine merchants now career through 
the West with four-horse teams, dis- 
pensing drugs and destruction right 
and left: they fill their pockets and 
the grave-yards. Such things as this 
are common: A child is ailing, he 
continues to eat pies and cakes, and 
candy if he can get it, and the anx- 
ious parent looks in the cupboard for 
a remedy; a bottle, handsomely la- 
beled, promises well, and the child is 
dosed. The next day it is worse, and 
another bottle is tried which prom- 
ises to cure every thing; the dose is 
given, and the child is still worse. A 
box of ‘‘ infallible pills” is discover- 
ed, and tried, which is sure, if one 
but takes enough: they are given, 
and in two days the child is dead— 
and then people say ‘‘it is a myste- 
rious dispensation of Providence :” 
they forget the patent medicines. 
Thousands of children are thus ig- 
norantly slain, and thousands shake 
out a miserable existence from neglect or igno-| Another evil which presses heavily upon the 
rance of the simplest laws of health and diet. The | farmer of the Northwest is the long and severe 
millennium must be postponed a little longer. | winter; both man and beast must be fed, and 

A few districts seem tolerably free of this | the six months of summer must be devoted to 
scourge; they are most eagerly sought for; time | | | Severe toil to secure the means of subsistence 
alone and superior methods of life and diet will | | during the six months of winter. Notwith- 
rid others of it. | standing this, the fruit of all civilization—well 
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developed men and women—are more common 
in cocl and temperate climates than in warm 
and luxurious ones. 

The growth of these Western towns which 
now stand upon the river’s bank is surprising, 
almost incredible. . Our old friend, **P. W.,” 
tells of a brief conversation he had with a young 
man who reported himself as coming to New 
York from Davenport, where a few years ago 
Antoine le Claire lived, but where a city had 
then neither local habitation nor name. 

He said he came to New York to buy goods. 

** What goods ?” 

** Music and musical instruments.” 

‘*What! for Davenport, where the stumps 
are hardly dug out ?” 

**Yes, Sir; I sell music and musical instru- 
ments.” 

6 Only 2” 

**Yes, I sell those two things to the amount 
of five thousand dollars a year.” P. W. turned 
away and marveled at the words. It is high- 
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ly probable that at this time Mr. Morrison 
sells them to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars a year. But let him and his customers 
beware lest they buy too much and produce too 
little, and so go down to destruction. ‘‘He 
who hastens to be rich shall not be innocent,” 
said the prophet, and he was not a fool. 
Throughout the prairie regions of the West 
the want of timber and lumber are severely 
felt, and railroad companies are being driven 
into the adoption of coal-burning engines to 
save the consumption of wood. Through Ohio 
and parts of Indiana stumps-and girdled trees 
still stand in the midst of grain-fields, and wood 
is a drug; but in Illinois, Lower Wisconsin, and 
Towa hedges of Osage Orange are resorted to, 
and the seeds of forest trees are being sown for 
future crops. In Upper Wisconsin and Iowa 
and in Minnesota forests abound, and there we 
find majestic pines which the sharp axes of the 
lumber-men are turning into “saw-logs;” we 
find also pioneers and axe-men busy in girdling 
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and clearing the ground for com- 
ing crops. The woody region has 
its advantages too, wherever the foresst 
grow without underbrush ; for there the r 
trees can be quickly girdled and good 
crops be raised in the first year. Vast | * 
quantities of lumber and logs are now ~ 
sent down from the upper tributaries of | 
the Mississippi, to supply the want which 
exists throughout its lower region; 
amounting to over 395,000,000 feet annually. 


A class of strong, daring men is engaged in ‘ a 


this business, to whom ease is distressing, and 
danger excitement. It is a common thing for 
the logs sent floating down the upper rivers to 
collect above the Falls of St. Anthony into a 
‘‘jam,” piled above one another and wedged 
into a compact mass. 
time, for the loggers must loosen this mass so 
that the current will sweep it over the fall and 
down the river. The pile of logs overhangs 
the fall, on and among which the loggers are 
prying and trying—all the while shouting to one 
another; for there is somewhere one log which 
holds the mass, the key to the jam; by-and-by 
this is reached, and the whole pile begins to 
tremble, and then to scatter and plunge over 
the fall. Every one shouts a warning, and each 
rushes for the shore over the moving mass; and 
lives are rarely lost, so expert and strong have 
these men become. Below the falls logs and 
lumber are made up into rafts, and with houses 
on their decks are floated away South. 

This great Northwest is now flooded with pa- 
per projects for cities which will never be built. 
Onr readers well know that cities do not make 
themselves, but are built up with hard, persist- 
ent, and determined effort, and that, besides 
unwearied labor, something is owing to cireum- 
stances which no man can foresee. Our read- 
ers will, therefore, use due caution that some 
plausible speculator does not transfer coin from 
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their pockets to his, — 
leaving in its place - 
only some ‘“ Castle 
in Spain.” 

In all these growing places, besides the land, 
there is a large investment in machinery, tools, 
work-shops, and steam powers; and these cities 
are not merely places where men buy and sell 
and get gain, but are also great bee-hives, where 
are produced a thousand things which civilized 
people now demand. 

But let us refer to the open secret of the 
whole matter, and let no man forget it. Out 
of the bosom of the bountiful earth comes all 
the wealth, and he,who digs it makes money, 
not he who sits in his banking-house and with 
greased measure measures gold and wheat. He 
may get money, but the other makes it, and 
ought to have it. 

Behind these cities spread away those broad 
acres of fertile land upon which grow majestic 
pines which come floating down the St. Croix, 
and the Rum, and the Mississippi, and the Chip- 
pewa rivers; the waving fields of wheat and 
corn, which in millions of bushels are sent forth 
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velopment of her material resources, 
we might expect all else to be forgot- 
ten in the West. We therefore ask 
attention to a little thing, which lies 
at the root of the tree of liberty, and 
is the secret of the success (or fail- 
ure) of free institutions. 

The wisest pioneers that ever col- 
onized a new country were the Puri- 
tan leaders of New England; they 
sought material good, but they fully 
and fairly recognized the fact that 
‘*man lives not by bread alone,” and 
they provided at the outset for the t 
wants of the soul and mind as well 
as of the body ; they established and 
sustained in the centres of their 
towns schools and meeting-houses, 
which are at the base of modern civ- 
ilization and democracy; and which 
will save this nation from falling 
into speedy despotism and corrup- 
tion and decay. Their descendants 
have every where followed this ex- 
ample, and throughout Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota schools and 
churches are established, and uni- 
versities liberally endowed; while 
history and science have their asso- 
ciations of devoted inquirers. 

The public school system of New 
England is extended over the entire “4 
West, and even in New Orleans is . 
introduced with an indefatigable 
corps of teachers. The universi- 
ties of Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota are richly endowed 
with grants of lands, and we may 
yet see a growth of mind in the far 
West analogous to that of crops. 
So far ideas are the product of old- 
er countries, and the West has re- 
ceived these from the East, which 
she has repaid in food for the body. 
These universities and schools will 
do whatever can be done to check 
the madness of speculation and lust 
for wealth which now overruns the 
West. 

One of the peculiar features in the 4 
system of rivers which forms the 
Mississippi is the FLAtT-BoaT (built 
of gunwales and plank), some one ( 
hundred feet long and thirty broad, 
square at the ends— familiarly 
known as ‘“broad-horns.” Some 
are roofed over, others are open, 
and they carry the loads of giants. 
On every tributary these arks are 
to feed the people of the Old World as well as! constructed through the summer and fall, ready 
i the New; and the beef, and pork, and lead, | to do their work when the hour shall come. 
tH and coal, without which bankers and merchants | And when the time does come, and the myriads 
would perish and leave no sign. Honor and | of corn-fields, large and small, pour their crops 
\ glory and praise and profit be to those stal-| together, these ‘‘broad-horns” receive them into 
' wart souls and bodies who produce. their capacious chambers, and are swept down- 
| In the haste for money making, and in the de- | ward by the stream. 
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When one sees the hosts of people collected 
in a large city the wonder is how they are to 
be fed; but when ranks of barrels of flour and 
meat, and piles of corn and bacon, disgorged 
from these broad-horns upon the spacious levee 
at New Orleans are before you, one then won- 
ders who is to eat it all. But nothing is so 
strange to the man who has a decent regard for 
his body as the infinite quantities of whisky 
and tobacco, produced in the West and South- 
west, which it is pretty well known can not be 
used safely, which, nevertheless, somebody does 
pour down their throats and chew in their 
mouths until the devil snatches them away. 

How some of the whisky is 
used it is worth while for en- 
terprising money-getters to 
know. ‘Thus, you buy it at 
say twenty-six cents a gallon, 
you add a little Danish cher- | 
ty brandy to give it a rich | 
Otard flavor, and a little burnt 
sugar to give it a ruby tint, | 
and a little Prussic acid to ' 
give it the genuine “ tang,” 
and then by afternoon you sell 
it for pure French brandy at 
two dollars a gallon. This 
is a nice little trick, which 
enables you to put money into 
your purse and destruction into 
your neighbor’s home. 

A little above the falls is Ith 
Fort Snelling, with its bar- ' 
racks and broad acres, which 
have recently been sold. 
The fort was established 
to keep Indians in check, 
and to protect early set- 
tlers. It has of late 
years been used 
as a station 
where certain 
payments were 
made to the 
old possess- -~ 
ors, on ac- 
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count of their lands, and to keep them quiet. 
The enterprising traveler bent upon sight-see- 
ing will, of course, visit this spot, as well as the 
new towns of Minneapolis and St. Anthony. 
Ten short years have worked a marvelous 
change. 

Look for a moment at St. Paul, the leading 
town of the upper river. In 1846 it contained 
ten inhabitants; in 1856 it contained ten thou- 
sand; in June and July of that year, the re- 
ceipts of the Winslow House were above six 
thousand doliars per month, while more than 
a dozen hotels besides were doing a thriving 
business. Steamers were coming and going— 
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drays and teams and loads of emi- 
grants were driving hither and 
thither and away. Carpenters and 
masons were hard at work, regret- 
ting that each of them was not a 
Briareus with a hundred hands, 
each to earn three dollars a day. 
Shops and dwellings were starting 
out of the ground as if magicians 
were busy, and all was life, and en- 
ergy, and hope. The Court-house, 
Presbyterian Church, Baldwin 
School-house, State House, hotels, 
the new Cathedral, Masonic Hall, 
theatres, and Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
adorn the city, and tell the story 
of wealth and work. Occasionally 
an Indian or a wild duck revisits 
his old haunts, and quickly disap- 
pears; the former turns his face 
westward to die—the latter wings 
its flight to Hudson’s Bay, to seek 
@ quiet nest to brood its young. 

Let us then pass on southward 
with the flowing water, which in 
this region runs clear. 

Here the river flows through a 
picturesque and varied country; 
high banks and rock-capped wood- 
ed bluffs are succeeded by open 
prairies and broken valleys. At 
the foot of Lake Pepin the new 
town of Wabasha is beginning to 
grow, where, a few days ago, was 
only prairie and grass. The river, 
for a distance of some twenty-five 
miles, spreads out into a broad 
sheet, varying from three to five 
miles in width; is bounded by 
woody hills and rocky shores, and 
is called, by courtesy, ‘‘ Lake Pe- 
pin.” On its eastern shore rises 
the ‘*Maiden’s Rock,” four hun- 
dred feet high, around which still 
lingers a tale of love and death— 
the story of a young Indian girl, 
Winona; howshe loved a gay white 
trader, and would love no other, 
though her friends urged upon her 
a brave young chief of her own 
tribe; how her prayers and tears 
availed nothing ; and then how she 
went on to the high rock, sang in 
low tones her death-song, and threw 
herself headlong, choosing rather 
thus to die than to live without 
love. Such realists are found 
among women, whether in the 
halls of kings or the wilderness of 
the West. This red girl had an 
earnest, loving soul. God protect 
her! 

These, howcver, are not the only 
things which interest the traveler ; 
cities are to be built, or, at least, 
projected and mapped out, and 
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town-lots are to be bought and sold; 
and people now are living, who are 
persuaded that their mission is to lay 
out cities, and sell town-lots at enor- 
mous prices; so that they may be- 
come fabulously wealthy, lose ikcir 
digestion, pass sleepless nights, travel 
in Europe, and come back sick of 
themselves and the world. 

Such people will look with interest 
upon rising cities on the west bank, 
upon the town of Wabasha, the future 
rival of St. Paul, and Winona: upon 
La Crosse, in Wisconsin, where a rail- 
road will one day extend itself from 
Chicago, and Prairie du Chien, and 
Mendota. Then, in Iowa, many towns 
will interest the traveler and specu- 
lator—Guttenburg, Dubuque, Lyons, 
and Davenport, the place of the mu- 
sic store; Muscatine, Burlington, and 
Keokuk; some of which are large 
cities, furnished with streets of brick 
warehouses piled with merchandise, 
so that one might fancy portions of 
New York or Philadelphia had been 
transported as they stood. All these 
have done much, and promise to do 
more; and active, determined men do 
not fear to build mills and hotels and 
shops there, sure of good returns. II- 
linois shows the towns of Galena, and 
Rock Island, and Oquawka, and Nau- 
voo—where the Mormons built their 
strange temple and their strange relig- 
ion, but lost their remarkable prophet, 
one Jo Smith, Esq., whose successor, 
Brigham Young, now challenges at- 
tention. 

Our view of Galena is as it once 
was, but these towns come up in a 
night, and grow, like the prophet’s 
gourd, so fast that one can hardly 
keep pace with them. It is the me- 
tropolis of the great lead region, and 
ships away annually 42,000,000 pounds 
of the metal, which is valued at 
$1,780,000, and gives direct employ- 
ment to about two thousand people. 
In the region round about the ground 
is penetrated with pits and diggings, 
many of which extend deep below the 
surface. Thousands of tons of zine 
and copper ores are dug out and lie 
on the surface, unused for want of coal 
to smelt them. The town contains 
about ten thousand people, and is 
charmingly built on the rising banks 
of a branch of the Mississippi; it has 
churches of many kinds—Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Methodist, and Roman Catholic— 
and is well supplied with schools, newspapers, 
and mills and shops in abundance. Galena 
will not go backward. Railroad trains rush in 
daily, bearing their loads of freight and pas- 
sengers, and her levee is busy in receiving and 
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discharging cargoes from steamboats that ply 
up and down the Mississippi. 

Time was when the flat-boat was the only 
means by which travelers could reach New Or- 
leans—a slow but surer means than the early 
Western steamboat. It once happened that an 
impatient passenger, bent upon getting away 
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from Cincinnati, applied to the captain of a flat, 
who decidedly refused to take him. The pas- 
senger would not be refused, and at last was 
allowed to bring aboard his ‘‘ unpretending lug- 
gage.” He slept on corn sacks, was jolly under 
the most discouraging aspect of things, helped 
to sweep the boat out of the eddies, and made 
himself so useful and agreeable that the gruff 
reserve of the captain softened. At last, after 
many trials, they did reach New Orleans, and 
the single passenger prepared to depart; the 
captain then shook his hand heartily, and said, 

**Good-by, Mister Gill—good-by! I didn’t 
want you aboard at fust a bit—I thought you 
was a gentleman, and I’d ruther be alone any 
time than have a long-legged cuss yawpin’ 
round and askin’ all kinds o’ nonsense; but 
now I’m glad you com’, for, by George, there 
ain’t the least bit of a gentleman about you! 
Good-by, Mister Gill—good-by !” 

The flat-boatmen are a rough set, and among 





them are good hearts and strong hands; but 
among them also have been some of the most 
desperate and drunken and brutal men that 
are ever found in a border country—men who 
stopped at nothing—to whom conscience and 
honor were ridiculous. But as society has be- 
come fixed that breed has gradually disappeared, 
and California and Nicaragua have enjoyed the 
benefits of their social virtues. The standard 
among them at present is not very high, though 
if Louis Napoleon and Count Morny are the 
finest characters of Europe, flat-boatmen need 
not despair. 

It was during the year 1842 that one of them 
stepped into a broker’s office at New Orleans to 
get some money changed. The broker, finding 
he was from Illinois, naturally inquired as to 
the State finances, and said, bluntly, 

‘¢ Well, are you going to repudiate up there ?” 

“No, I guess not—I guess we shan’t repu- 
| derate.” 
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A SOUTHWESTERN SEMINARY. 


“Then you'll pay your State debts?” | 

‘* Well, I don’t know about that.” 

‘¢ Why you must pay if you don’t repudiate.” 

**Well, not exactly; my notion would be to 
wait till people got pretty well frightened and | 
we could buy up the bonds pretty cheap—say | 
for about 25—and then we might borrow enough 
to buy up the old uns; and then, you sce, if we 
took a notion to repuderate we might repuder- 
ate the new uns, which, you see, wouldn’t be so | 
bad—would it, now?” | 

Luckily this financiering scheme was not 
adopted by Illinois. She paid her debts, and is 
now the fourth State in the Union, while Chi- 
cago certainly stands before the world a mira- 
cle of enterprise and work. 

The principal amusement of the flat-boatmen | 
is card-playing, and every man owns a dirty | 
pack, called a ‘‘deck.” Euchre, old sledge, and | 
poker, are the favorite games, and no man and 
no boy fears to play for money—commonly small | 
stakes of ‘‘ fips” or “‘levys.” If cards be really 
the ‘‘ Devil's picture-books,” then he has a large | 
edition in circulation on the waters of the Mis-| 
sissippi. In former times a perfect acquaint-| 
ance with this department of ‘Illustrated Lit- 
erature” was considered indispensable to a fin- 
ished education in the Southwest. 

We now pass the mouth of the yellow Mis- 
souri and approach St. Louis. 

The Queen City of the Mississippi Valley 
elaims attention not more from the enterprise 
and industry of the people, the magnificence of 
her streets and levees, but from the hope that 
the city and the State will, ere long, take their 
place in the front rank of the States of the great 
Republic. 

Vor. XVI.—No. 94.—F rF 





A fine limestone bluff rises from the river, 
upon which St. Louis yearly grows. The spot 
was selected by Laclede, a French trader, in 
the year 1763, as the centre from which to car- 
ry forward his plans for trade with the Indians ; 
and he then predicted the future of the city in 
as enthusiastic terms as those which her present 
inhabitants indulge in. 

In February of the year 1764 he set forth 
with boats and men, and where the old market- 
place of St. Louis now stands he commenced 
the future city. Among his pioneers were two 
young French Creoles from New Orleans, named 
Auguste and Pierre Chouteau—one of whom, 
Pierre, lived almost to our day, always respect- 


|ed; their names alone were a passport to the 


civilities and hospitalities of the savages, who 
every where had experienced their kindness. 
At this time (1762) the whole country west of 
the Mississippi had been secretly transferred by 
France to Spain; still it was mostly settled by 
the French. 

It was not till the year 1803 that the United 
States took possession of it, and organized a gov- 
ernment under the title of the District of Lou- 
isiana—the territory extending from the mouth 


| of the Mississippi. But the position of St. Louis 
| was good, the country rich, and the fur trade 


valuable; and the city grew, and was incorpo- 
rated in the year 1809. 

The barren bluff is now crowded with houses 
and magnificent buildings, the wharves are 
alive with activity; rail-cars and steamers bring 
to the city, as a distributing centre, the wealth 
of a vastempire. The population is some one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand, and who can 
foretell its possible future ? 
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Travelers will not fail to remember the West- 
ern steamers—a great feature of the Western 
and Southern rivers. If you are at St. Louis, 
and wish to take passage on one, you approach 
ihe levee or landing-place, and find them lying 
with their noses against the paved bank ranked 
in a row, with puffing steam, burning fires, roll- 
ing smoke, turning wheels, and ringing bells. 

Of course you seek for one of the finest boats 
—one which you “guess” will be likely to go 
within two days of her advertised time. You 
mount the stairway and find the cabin on the 
second deck ; and this is the peculiarity of these 
boats, the ordinary deck being devoted to the 
machinery and to freight. This cabin is a sa- 
loon extending over the whole boat except a 
small space at the bow, and in some boats is 
nearly three hundred feet long. 

This great hall is sure to be finished with 
white and gold, and to be, as the newspapers 
say, “very gorgeous indeed.” Perhaps this 
“* gorgeousness” may be appropriate to steam- 
boats, but when it invades the “‘ sanctity of the 
domestic hearth” is it not time for the conserv- 
ative classes to pause ? 

*¢ Indeed,” said Mrs. Jones, in describing the 
elegance of Mr. Mulligan’s new Fifth Avenue 
palace—his happy home—‘‘ Indeed, it is almost 
as handsome as a steamboat!” 

*¢ But what,” asks the judicious reader, ‘* can 
Mr. Mulligan do to show the world that he has 
got so much money?” Far be it from us to 
interfere with the rights of property; but might 
not Mr. Mulligan build a real steamboat, and 
have that for his home, leaving some quiet and 
comfort in the houses of the people ? 

To proceed with our floating palace. In the 
forward part of this mighty hall are the clerk’s 
office, and the social hall and bar, where one 
can smoke cigars and spit—the after part be- 
ing devoted to the fair sex, who, ‘‘by court- 
esy,” are supposed not to smell smoke; in the 
centre are tables for dining. 

When twelve o’clock comes these tables are 





stretched, and, with military precision, the work 
goes rapidly forward. Plates are placed, then 
forks, then knives, then bread, then pickles, 
then castors, then cake and candy ornaments, 
then chairs, and finally meats, and soon. With 
military promptness the hungry passengers stand 
in solemn silence behind their chairs; but no 
man thinks of sitting until the “ polite and gen- 
tlemanly bar-keeper” bows in the ladies; then 
the gong sounds, the roof trembles, every man 
seizes his chair and goes grimly to work; not 
a sound is heard but the click of knives and the 
clatter of plates for ten minutes; then each man 
rises from his place and goes away, silently giv- 
ing thanks, the work of demolition being for 
that time ended. 

Three or four sets of passengers and crew are 
thus fed three times a day; and, although one 
sees too much of it, yet the fare on good boats 
is excellent and varied. Three times a day the 
ladies go from the table and sit for a little mu- 
sic or talk, and the men go forward to smoke or 
play cards. 

On both sides of this long hall, or saloon, are 
state-rooms, each containing two berths. These 
rooms open into the saloon and out on a gal- 
lery, where one can walk or sit. 

About two hundred miles below the Missouri, 
the Ohio pours in its volume of waters. This 
river, called by the early French settlers, “La 
Belle Riviére,” brings down the wealth produced 
from the mountains and mines of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and that which is coliected along 
its course from the hills, valleys, and plains of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois. At this 
point the Mississippi may be said to have col- 
lected its strength, ready to pour down through 
the broad alluvium into the Mexican Gulf; 
above this have flowed in the St. Peters, Iowa, 
Des Moins, St. Croix, Wisconsin, Rock, Illinois, 
the Missouri, and many smaller streams; while 
below, the Ohio, the St. Francis, White, Ar- 
kansas, and Red; the Yazoo, the Hatchee, and 
Big Black empty in their many waters. 
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More than thirty thousand miles 
of large rivers are thus collected into 
one to make the mighty Mississippi. 
Above the Missouri the waters are 
comparatively clear, but the Missouri 
brings in its contributions of whitish- 
yellow mud, the Ohio its greenish sed- 
iment, while the Arkansas and Red 
are freighted with that of a darker 
hue; so that to the unsophisticated 
eye it seems hardly possible to slake 
one’s burning thirst at such fountains. 
But custom rules the world, and the 
dweller on the Mississippi banks turns 
from pure and limpid springs with 
unfeigned contempt t6 the rich waters 
of his native home. 

Travelers in these regions can not 
fail to have observed that, when men 
drink with one another, they strike 
their glasses sharply together as a 
gage of amity. Some say this prac- 
tice has descended to us from the Vi- 
kings; while others, with a show of 
truth, assert that it has arisen out of 
the fact that it is no uncommon thing 
for this “‘ rich” kind of water—often 
scooped up from marshes or pools— 
to contain insects and even incipient 
frogs, and that the clash of the glass 
is used as a means of frightening 
them to the bottom; at which mo- 
ment the parties hastily drink. 

The slight cathartic property of the 
Western river waters, no doubt, has 
increased a natural tendency to the 
consumption of alcoholic infusions, 
and a very young traveler often finds 
himself greatly elated at owning a 
pocket brandy-flask, from which he 
frequently drinks and feels manly and 
brave. Snch young traveler, ardently 
seeking for truth in those Western 
regions, will no doubt find great sat- 
isfaction in the following statement 
which has recently come to our no- 
tice : 

“Dr. Hiram Cox, chemical inspect- 
or of alcoholic liquors in Cincinnati, 
states, in an address to his fellow-cit- 
izens, that during two years he has 
made two hundred and forty-nine in- 
spections of various kinds of liquors, 
and has found more than nine-tenths 
of them imitations, and a great por- 
tion of them poisonous concoctions. 
Of brandy he does not believe there 
is one gallon of pure in a hundred 
gallons, the imitations having corn 
whisky for a basis, and various poisonous acids 
for the condiments. Of wines not a gallon 
in a thousand purporting to be sherry, port, 
sweet Malaga, etc., is pure, but they are made 
of water, sulphuric acid, alum, Guinea pepper, 
horse-radish, etc., and many of them without a 
single drop of alcoholic spirit. Dr. Cox war- 
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rants there are not ten galions of genuine por: 


wine in Cincinnati. In his inspections of 
whisky he has found only from seventeen to 
twenty per cent. of alcoholic spirit, when it 
should have forty-five to fifty, and some of it 
contains sulphuric acid enough in a quart to 
eat a hole through a man’s stomach.” 
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No one certainly knows what changes the 
surface of the earth has undergone, but there 
is good reason to believe that the broad alluvi- 
um (the Valley of the Mississippi) from the 
mouth of the Ohio to the Mexican Gulf, has 
been formed from the deposit of the river, as 
such deposit is still going on at the river’s 
mouths. 





Few large rivers are as wide 
near their mouths as at some point 
of their course, and this is true of 
the Mississippi and Missouri. The 
Mississippi, at its junction with the 
Missouri, is a mile and a half in 
width, while below the Ohio the 
channel decreases in width and 
increases in depth; but from this 
point the river rushes on with in- 
creased velocity (at the rate of 
four miles an hour), and at an ay- 
erage width of about one mile. But 
the spring floods sometimes raise 
the river above its ordinary level 
sixty feet, often forty feet; then 
the water spreads away over the 
country for thirty miles in width, 
producing infinite mischief and 
misery. 

It is to guard against this over- 
flow and destruction that along the 
lower portion of the river the broad 
strong bank has been raised, called 
the ‘‘levee.” This has been built 
at great labor and trouble, and 
needs to be jealously watched; for 
at all times, and especially at the 
time of these floods, the mad river 
undermines and cuts away the 
clayey banks; and it is not rare for 
acres to fall into the raging cur- 
rentinanight. Now and then the 
high waters wear away this arti- 
ficial levee, when no men or money 
must be spared to stop the gap, to 
fill up the ‘‘ crevasse” as it is call- 
ed; and the alarm is sent from 
plantation to plantation to gather 
all hands to the work, so that crops 
and lands may be saved. When- 
ever the water breaks through, the 
destruction of property is frightful, 
and fevers are sure to follow. 

From the mouth of the Ohio 
the river loses its picturesque char- 
acter. Its broad, rapid stream is 
bordered by level banks covered 
with woods, which seem endless 
and monotonous, and one greets a 
bluff with glad surprise. The broad, 
boiling river, covered with drifting 
logs and wood, is only diversified by 
islands, by rafts, and flat-boats with 
long sweeps lazily drifting with its 
current, and by puffing steamers, 
which, if coming down stream, are 
piled above their pilot-houses with 
carts and wagons, bureaus and bedsteads, and 
all the manifold articles turned out from the 
busy workshops of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and 
Pittsburg. 

We are now passing through the great Cotton 
Region, where this rich valley is made to produce 
this one article, and where the great landhold- 
ers are dignified with the title of Planters— no 
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longer Farmers. We are in a different region 
and among a different race, and a thousand 
things show it; towns cease to be frequent along 
the bank, and, except Memphis, we see no large 
town till we reach Vicksburg, in the State of 
Mississippi, a distance of eight hundred miles 
from St. Louis. 

Memphis is built on a fine bluff thirty feet 
above the highest rise of the river, and is a 
thriving, active place, with ten churches, four 
daily papers, mills, and factories, and its new 
navy yard. From this point the cotton of West- 
ern Tennessee is shipped. 


From Memphis down to New Orleans you | 


see and hear only cotton, or rather cotton and 


| negroes, and the whole force of the nation 1: 
| turned into the production of these two articles. 
| Cotton is on the levees, cotton is on the steam- 
ers, cotton is in the mouths and bosoms of all 
| the people. It is curious to know that, in the 
| year 1791 (some seventy years ago), only sixty- 
| four bales of cotton were taken to Liverpool 
| from America, which large quantity then excited 
surprise and suspicion. Now (1850) the prod- 
uce of the States is some 2,469,093 bales, which, 
| at ten cents a pound, amounts to the enormous 
sum of $98,763,720. 
The cotton plant (Gossypium) seems to be 
indigenous to Asia, Africa, and America, but so 
far America has succeeded best in its cultiva- 
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tion; she produces the most and best cotton. 
But its importance to the world, and particularly 
to the manufacturing interest of England, is so 
great that the commercial men of Liverpool and 
Manchester have at last taken the matter in 
hand, determined to induce capital and energy 
to produce cotton elsewhere. 

That produced in America is divided into 
long and short staple, or black seed and green 
seed. The green seed produces the largest 
crop, is known as upland cotton, and is the 
great article of commerce. The long staple or 
black seed flourishes on the islands and shores 
of Georgia, and is often called Sea-island cotton. 
Some of this is exceedingly fine and silky, and 
brings a high price. 

The river hasceased to be interesting un- 
til we reach the vicinity of New Orleans, 
where just now we do not intend to go. 
After this long article, we can only refer 
to those curious and extremely valuable 
people the Negroes. At every landing- 
place picturesque groups or figures arrest 
the eye, each of whom is a study for 
painter or philosopher. 

One such came aboard our flat-boat to 
swap cotton for powder. Our captain 
had some made to sell. The old negro - 
held it in his hand and carefully turned 
it. He looked up waggishly, and said: 

** Sho, Massa—sho now, dis won’t do 
nohow—dis looks as do’t had been shot 
off three, fo’ times sarten—dis neber do 
for old nigger. Waugh, waugh, waugh!” 

Peddlers used to sell a kind of powder 
in New England no doubt similar to this. 

**Look here, Mister!” said a store- 
keeper to one who had left him a half 


barrel—“ Look here, I don’t think I want any 
more of that powder !” 

“‘ Not want it?” inquired the peddler, incred- 
ulously. 

“ec No. ” 

**Why not?” 

*‘Tll tell you. T’other night I went to git 
some, and I dropped the candle into the barrel, 
| and nigh half on’t burned up before I could put 
it out. You see it’s rather dangerous having 
such powder round.” 

It was a pure matter of business, and neither 
laughed. 
| Butwe must end here; and as the Sultana now 
| comes steaming up the river we will go up too. 











MY ILLUSIONS SPARE! 


I. 
EACE! skeptics, peace! Your heartless words 
Fall on my soul like ice; 
Why will men at all sacred things 
Nibble and gnaw like mice? 
Grant it, my faith is but a dream, 
But if the dream be fair, 
Why cloud it? Seck some other theme, 
And my illusions spare! 
Il. 
I know that I’m no longer young; 
Why, then, disturb my past ? 
Why taunt me with the stale old song 
That pleasures never last? 
Why preach to me the grave’s the end 
Of joy as well as care? 
My heart says not; so go, my friend, 
And my illusions spare! 


I feel within me naught but growth, 
And yonder wakening sky 

Looks down upon the growing earth 
With sweet approving eye; 


It. 
The world, you say, the same old round 
Has gone since it was young; 
That bad men thrive, and good men fail, 
And saints are often hung; 
What then? You are not hung as yet, 
So hope for better fare, 
And while you still the gallows cheat, 
Pray my illusions spare! 
Iv. 
You think mankind no wiser now 
Than centuries ago ; 
Perhaps, but must we reason then 
That you no wiser grow? 
If so, then vent your scornful wrath, 
And at your fortune swear, 
But leave me to my simple faith, 
And my illusions spare! 


Your curse (you'll learn the truth one day) 
Is but inverted prayer ; 

You damn yourself; well, damn away, 
But my illusions spare! 
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THE THREE SONS. 


BY JOHN MOULTRIE. 


HAVE a son, a little son, # boy just five years old, 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of gentle mould; 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways appears, 
That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his childish years. 
I can not say how this may be,—I know his face is fair, 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and serious air: 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth me, 
But loveth yet his mother more with grateful fervency. 
But that which others most admire is the thought which fills his mind; 
The food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere doth find: 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we together walk ; 
He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as children talk; 
Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on bat or ball, 
But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and aptly mimics all. 
His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplex’d 
With thoughts about this world of ours, and thoughts about the next; 
He kneels at his dear mother’s knee, she teaches him to pray, 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn then are the words which he will say. 
Oh, should my gentle child be spared to manhood’s years like me, 
A hofier and a wiser man I trust that he will be: 
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And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his thoughtful brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose him now. 


I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three; 

I'll not declare how bright and fair his little features be, 

How silver sweet those tones of his when he prattles on my knee. 

I do not think his light-blue eye is, like his brother’s, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath ever been; 

But his little heart ’s a fountain pure of kind and tender feeling, 
And his every look ’s a gleam of ligkt, rich depths of love revealing. 
When he walks with me, the country folk, who pass us in the street, 
Will shout with joy, and bless my boy, he looks so mild and sweet. 
A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to sport alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home and hearth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our mirth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his heart may prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for earthly love. 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we shall lose in him. 


I have a son, a third sweet son; his age I can not tell, 

For they reckon not by years or months where he is gone to dwell. 
To us, for fourteen anxious months, his infant smiles were given, 

And then he bade farewell to Earth, and went to live in Heaven. 

I can not tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth feel, 
Are number’d with the secret things which God will not reveal. 

But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at rest, 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s loving breast. 

I know his spirit feels no more this weary load of flesh, 

But his sleep is blest with endless dreams of joy forever fresh. 

{ know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of Heaven’s divinest things. 
I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother dear and I), 

When God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 
Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, Ais bliss can never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, but Ais is certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls from bliss may sever, 
But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what we still must be,— 
When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and this world’s misery,— 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel this grief and pain,— 
Oh! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him here again. 
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USINESS made it neces- ~~_--——- ; 
sary for me to take pass- nine 
age on the U. S. M. steam- — 2 
ship Jlinois for a trip to the - 
Isthmus of Panama. The vessel was adver- 
tised to sail on the 5th at two o’clock. Iwas 
en route for the steamer at one. Reaching 
the pier my progress was barred by a dense 
eollection of carriages from West Street to the 'room, some- 
gates of the wharf; but a couple of officious | thing very like 
porters, at once laying hold of my luggage, led | asigh came up 
the way onward, depending upon the weight | with the thought that among all the watery eyes 
and momentum of the trunks to clear our pas- | and rubicund noses meeting me on every side, 
sage through a clamorous multitude of hack- | not one was more watery or more rubicund for 
men, fruit-women, book-peddlers, and hangers-| me. Here was a fine opportunity for a philoso- 
on of every description that were crowding up | pher; but my philosophy suggesting change or 
to the gates. By virtue of the luggage, I was| cambric, I returned to the quarter-deck for 
permitted to pass from the crowd without to the | scenes of more general and less painful interest. 
crowd within, and by the same token, close in} From this point of view such another densely- 
the wake of my porters, I managed to reach the | packed, writhing, surging mass of human be- 
gang-plank, from whence a couple of gentle-| ings was rarely seen before. Scores of ‘‘run- 
manly policemen escorted me to the deck of the | ners” stood on the outskirting timbers of the 
steamer. wharf shouting their brazen adieus to many a 
Passengers, probably to the number of five | well-fleeced passenger. Red-eyed ‘‘ Biddies” 
hundred, were already on board. Friends of | struggled up, flushed and flurried with eager 
passengers (determined to take the very last pos- | efforts to swing a tear-stained handkerchief or 
sible embrace), at least as many more. Thread-| fling a farewell orange to departing ‘‘ Patricks.” 


ing my way down through the cabin to my state- A stout, gray-haired old gentleman, with a face 
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like a peony, vigorously flaunted his red ban- 
dana, with only an occasional pause to wipe 
the great beads of sweat that oozed from his 
venerable forehead, in ineffectual attempts to 
attract the attention of, mayhap, his ‘‘ Benja- 
min” on board, never for an instant withdraw- 
ing his helpless and despairing gaze, though 
repeatedly advanced, retreated, and otherwise 
interfered with by the swaying crowd. Farther 
on stood a little group of women and children, 
from whose fluttering signals and motions of 
delight it was evident that they had succeeded 
in establishing their telegraph. In the midst 
of the crowd an Emerald female, in the con- 
vulsive stage of excitement, was pushing along 
with a young O'Flaherty on one arm and a 
bundle of bedding in the other, while sundry 
little O’Flahertys clung trembling to her skirts, 
some of the by-standers (to their shame be it re- 
corded) making boisterous merriment over the 
poor creature’s tribulation. Behind all these, 
and yet in full sight, was the more genteel and 
quieter part of the crowd, occasionally waving 
a handkerchief or kissing a hand as some friend- 
ly recognition took place, and patiently await- 
ing the departure of the ship. 

Her ponderous wheels begin to turn and dash 
the foam from her sides; still the vessel is 
bound by immense cables to the wharf; her 
time is not yet. The shipping-master has work 
to do. Upon him falls the labor of relieving 
the ship from her numerous visitors, to wind 
up or break off the lingering farewells; and 
now, high above the roaring of the ’scape-pipe, 
above the rushing of the wheels, his stentorian 
call is heard—‘‘ Att Asuore!” Full strong 
must be the nerves that can resist the stamped- 
ing influence of that voice: now and then one 
may be bold enough, but even he is borne along 
by the retreating multitude, never stopping until 
he is well placed upon the wharf. Then (as 
if that voice were not enough) a gong gives forth 
its nerve-splitting tones until not a friend re- 
mains on board. 





PURSEE'8 WINDOW. 





The ship still waits; the doors of the wharf- 
entrance fly open, and down comes a wagon at 
full speed bearing the last express and mails. 
They can not mean to drive upon the mass; 
yet on it comes, not slackening a second’s 
speed. The crowd opens, shrinks into an al- 
most impossible compass, and the car dashes on 
through the quivering multitude. Then fol- 
lows a moment of painful stillness, as if to hear 
some one to cry out the number of killed and 
wounded. What a miracle, nobody hurt! The 
express and mails are thrown on board; the 
Captain, for whom the ship has been especially 
waiting, comes hurrying down, stopping for a 
moment to receive from the confidential agent 
of the Company his last official communica- 
tion; he rushes up the gangway; in an instant 
he is on the wheel-house ; the lines are loosed ; 
the engineer strikes the bell; the wheels move ; 
and amidst the waving of handkerchiefs, and 
the resounding huzzas from a thousand throats, 
the steamship glides slowly out into the stream. 

At a signal from the Captain the ponderous 
engines put their whole force to the work, and 
with a speed of eleven or twelve knots an hour, 
we leave the hurrahing multitude on the wharf. 
In a few moments we find ourselves plowing 
along past the Battery, Governor’s and Bed- 
loe’s Islands, occasionally receiving a salute or 
dipping an ensign as we pass some anchored 
man-of-war or in-bound steamship, now down 
the bay. 

Every thing looks bright and beautiful as we 
skirt the villa-dotted shores of Staten Island; 
but every body is not prepared to appreciate 
fully the beauties of the passing landscape. 
Many, overcome by the excitement of leave- 
taking, or in anticipation of a certain disagree- 
able unsettlement that old Neptune usually de- 
mands from novitiates, have retired to the cab- 
in. Still it is a lively scene on the deck of the 
Illinois. Many a bright eye, dimmed with tears 
but a few moments since, is bright as ever now, 
and the merry laugh ringing out at times gives 
evidence of the elasticity 
of the human heart. 

As we speed on alittle 
commotion, far aft on 
the quarter-deck, betok- 
ens something unusual 
in progress. The Purs- 
er is collecting his tick- 
ets. Aline of men, with 
joined hands, is formed 
across the deck, who 
walk slowly forward. 
Each passenger must 
pass through this loco- 
motive sieve, leave his 
passage ticket, and re- 
ceive a check instead. 
Above, below, fore and 
aft, this process is car- 
ried on, until every one 
on board has demonstra- 
ted his right to a pas- 
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sage, or, in default thereof, has been seized | something he can’t get; waiters are plied with 
and placed in temporary custody on the “ hurri- | mysterious questions, and sent on impracticable 
eane-deck.” Several seedy-looking individuals | errands. Everybody wants and nobody gets, 
were found stowed away in the forward part | until Everybody, tired and sleepy, takes out his 
of the ship without the necessary documents. | chart, and, with the assistance of a few waiters, 
Among them was a buxom-looking female, | navigates into his six-feet-by-three, and forgets 
who acknowledged her intention to steal a pas- | his cares. 
sage; but, determined to go to California, and| By six o'clock on the following morning, at 
without money, what else could she do? So/| the clanging of a gong, I awakened, and mak- 
she stowed herself on board, and now begged | ing a hasty toilet, ascended to the deck. The 
for mercy. Appealing in vain to the sympa-| fresh, clear morning air, as I inhaled it, was 
thies of the Purser, she threw herself on the | like a delicious invigorating draught. We were 
charity of numerous passengers who had crowd- | out of sight of land, and the ‘‘ blue below” was 
ed around to enjoy the incident. Their bowels | so placid and serene that each shroud and sail 
of compassion were not moved, however, and | was mirrored distinctly upon the glassy surface 
the female ‘‘ stow-away,” with a defiant toss of | of the water as we sped along. The business 
the head, took her place upon the deck appar- | of the voyage had commenced; for the gong 
ently determined to make the best of it. that awakened me was the signal for the first 
Several poor unfortunates, who had been un- | breakfast. About a hundred were feeding—yes, 
wise enough to buy their tickets at spurious) feeding is the word. I looked down into the 
offices, found out too late that ‘‘ forward cabin” | dining-saloon upon such a scene of confusion 
meant ‘‘ steerage,” and, instead of being enti- | as never met my eye before. Each individual 
tled to the places they had bargained for, were | seemed to have gone into the business entirely 
obliged to take up their quarters with the lowest | on his or her own account—seemingly under 
class. This seemed rather hard, and I took an | the impression that this was the only opportu- 
opportunity of suggesting as much to the Purser, | nity to replenish they would have during the 
who assured me that the only remedy lay in| voyage. Many desperate-looking persons were 
warning passengers against procuring tickets | standing by, ready to pounce upon any seat that 
Jor any price except at the regular office—that | should by accident become vacant. It was a 
these tickets were originally bought by ‘‘run- | matter of personal activity and ‘‘ brass” that se- 
ners,” and sold to second hands with specious | cured the seats. 
misrepresentations, for which the Company, This confusion and attendant discomfort was 
after having widely advertised, could not be | soon tobe remedied. A notice upon the main- 
held responsible. I left him with enlarged | mast gave information that table-tickets would 
ideas of the depravity of human nature. | be dispensed at ten o’clock. At ten precisely 
Hardly had the sifting process been com- | the little window of the purser’s office was thrown 
pleted when Sandy Hook was abeam. Ahead, | | open to an eager crowd, arranged in post-office 
and to the eastward perhaps half a mile, bear- order, and reaching back as far as the quarter- 
ing down for us with a smacking breeze, was a| deck. Each one, in turn, received a check, 
graceful little craft, having painted upon her | bearing the number of table and seat thus se- 
mainsail, in huge characters, “No. 18.” It | cured over all other claimants. Now the for- 
was the pilot’s boat. The last link which holds malities are all accomplished, and there is no- 
the ‘‘ outward bound” was now to be severed. | thing more but to eat, sleep, and be borne along. 
Gallantly she dashed on until almost ahead, At twelve o’clock the gong strikes for ‘‘ chil- 
when she swung up into the wind’s eye, and, | dren’s dinner’—children about a hundred. 
with sails fluttering, like a bird impatient for | Mammas and nurses hover around the tables ; 
flight, she awaited our approach. As we came | an occasional squall springs up to diversify the 
near our engines were stopped, a little boat put | clatter of the forks and dishes ; affectionate 
out from ‘‘ No. 18,” and came alongside. Stow- | nurse bears down with the ‘‘ main spanker” set, 
aways were hustled down the gangway, and | and all’s right again. 
rather unceremoniously transferred to the boat. | At one o’clock comes the first table of the 
A waiter, bearing a bottle or two of eau de vie | regular dinner, at two off goes the gong again, 
and a sirloin, stepped cautiously down, and de- | and at three comes the dinner of the first-class 
posited the pilot’s perquisite in the skiff. The | passengers— decidedly in contrast, however, 
pilot and the shipping-master, laden with last | with the performances of the morning; for ev- 
letters and positively last words, stepped down | | ery one, now, has his own rightful place beside 
—off they went with their load of disconsolate \his friend or acquaintance, if he has had the 
** dead-heads.” foresight to request it of the purser when his 
Again the engines moved, and, as a faint | check was procured. Each class of passengers 
“‘ Good-by” was heard from the rapidly depart- | is placed together at the tables, so that, their 
ing pilot-boat, I realized that we were fairly | habits being probably much the same, few are 
upon the ‘broad blue sea.” annoyed or offended by mal-apropos neighbors. 
It would be difficult to find a more unsettled | The dinners pass off pleasantly; though many 
set of mortals than the passengers of a crowded | a vacant seat proclaims the triumphs of Nep- 
ship on the first day out. Everybody is look- | tune, and many an abrupt departure gives token 
ing for a place which he can’t find, and for | of his influence. 
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The frequently-repeated sounding of & 
the gong excited a curiosity in my mind xs 
to know how and where the food was 
prepared for such a mighty host; so I 
made an exploratory survey, and found 
a little place, about amidships, not fif- 
teen feet square, ycleped ‘‘the galley.” 
(“* Pandemonium,” a clerical friend at 
my elbow facetiously, and not inapt- 
ly, termed it; ‘‘for,” said he, ‘‘don’t 
you see the pan-demons flourishing 
around?”) ‘This galley was a snug 
machine, composed of cooks, ovens, and ranges 
—each cook fitting like a cog into his place, 
turning dishes in a certain stage over to anoth- 
er, who put his mark upon it, he passing it on to 
another, and so on—the ovens and ranges com- 
ing in at their proper places, and all working with 
an alacrity and exactness that was wonderful. 
Perfect system and habit produced here, within 
the compass of an ordinary pantry, the where- 
withal to satisfy, three times a day, the craving 
appetites of five hundred people; and as great 
a variety of food was prepared as would be 
found at any first-class hotel. 

It might be supposed that, where five or six 








PANDEMONIUM. 


hundred people were congregated together with, 
in the limits of a few hundred feet, distinctions 
of caste would be obliterated in a great degree : 
but I soon found that such was far from being 
the case. Scarcely had the first twenty-four 
hours passed by before it became evident that nei- 
ther the close contact in which all parties were 
thrown, the mutual interest of a common desti- 
nation, nor the democratic influence of home- 
lessness, could mingle the water and oii of so- 
cial distinction. Almost by instinct the sepa- 
ration seemed to take place. On one side of 
the quarter-deck the awning-sheltered parties of 
aristocrats, luxuriating in private easy-chairs, 
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or lolling on the rail, discussing the discomforts 
and annoyances of the voyage, or amusing 
themselves with criticisms on the commonalty 
gathered on the other side of thedeck. These, 
in defiance of custom or the sneering notice of 
the aristocrats, were lying in each other’s arms 
on the seats, or prone upon the deck, while side- 
long glances and hissing whispers gave assur- 
ance that the attention of the opposite party was 
reciprocated. Troops of uneasy individuals, 
whom the ship’s movements had failed to un- 
settle, promenaded up and down through the 
entire domain, alternately pausing at either end 
to watch the ponderous cylinders as they oscil- 
lated to and fro, or straining their eyes along 
the creamy wake of the vessel, that extended 
far back until lost in the distant changing wa- 
ters. 

At about five o’clock I discovered, far ahead, 
a rippling line extended athwart our course 
which shone like burnished silver. Here, sep- 
arated from the surrounding waters by a sharp 
and unmistakable outline, was the northern 
edge of the Gulf Stream. I passed to the for- 
ward deck for a better view of this singular riv- 
er, and saw a sailor casting overboard a little 
canvas bucket with a long hand-line attached. 
As it was drawn on board I observed a ther- 
mometer rapidly plunged therein. This pro- 
cess was repeated every four or five minutes, in 
order to ascertain the precise moment when the 
vessel entered the Stream; for there exists, on 
its northern edge, a difference of temperature 
between the waters of the Gulf and the sur- 
rounding ocean of some twenty degrees Faren- 
heit, and often within a distance of as many 
yards. At this time the meeting of the waters 
was so palpable to the eye that no actual need 
existed for testing the temperature; but it 
formed a part of the routine of the ship, and 
could not be neglected. 

By the evening of this the second day, af- 
fairs had assumed a quiet that was refreshing. 
Somewhat accustomed now to their diminutive 
accommodation, and made to realize that mu- 
tual sacrifice and forbearance was necessary to 
any degree of comfort—our multitude, finding 
out the extent of their prospective comforts and 
discomforts, had in most cases arrived at a 
peaceful and contented frame of mind. The 
saloon was lighted up, and card-parties were 
formed. The social ‘‘ whist” or the merry ‘‘ old 
maid” might be seen going on at one table, while 
the quieter chess and draughts were being en- 
joyed in other parts of the saloon. 

Little groups were gathered here and there, 
discussing that mighty bugbear of all southron 
voyagers, ‘‘Cape Hatteras ;” for during the night 
we shall probably pass that renowned point of 
land which has been for so many years looked 
upon as the nest of storms and “ gusty gales.” 
Even an old sailor ditty hath it respectfully no- 
ticed : 


“If the Bermudas let you pass, 
Then look out for Cape Hatt'ras.” 


But it is not always stormy off Cape Hatteras; 


genial sunshine and placid waters are some- 
times even there—so we will hope that our voy- 
age is in a favored time. 

Ten o’clock comes; the state-room lights are 
extinguished. Poor unfortunates, who have 
been heedless of the premonitory warning, must 
needs disrobe by the solitary lamp that burns 
throughout the night in the saloon. 

Now naught is heard save the watchman 
making his half-hourly round, and the smoth- 
ered rushing of the waters as we cleave our on- 
ward way. Yet there are vigilant eyes and 
busy hands that neither stay nor sleep. The en- 
gineer, who guides the immense steam monster 
on whom our lives depend, is watchful, tireless ; 
grim, sooty-faced firemen are ever and anon 
plunging their long iron rakes into the glowing 
bowels of the furnace, and heaping fresh sup- 
plies upon the fiercely-burning anthracite. The 
restless cylinders, responding to the impulse, 
sway to and fro, seemingly conscious of the 
strength that drives the mighty wheels. Above, 
standing on the verge of each wheel-house, a 
sentinel peers anxiously forward into the night, 
ready on the instant to give warning of danger 
ahead. In the pilot-house two helmsmen turn 
the guiding wheel under their ready hands, obe- 
dient to the trembling little needle that points 
our course. We are surely well cared for. 

I slept, but the imprint of waking thoughts 
did not vanish in my slumber. We were pass- 
ing “the Cape;” the storm howled fiercely 
around our stout vessel; hoarse, stern voices, 
and the heavy tramp of sailors overhead, gave 
token of the gale. The ship just then gave a 
sudden and tremendous lurch, as if bound for 
the regions below, when I awakened to find my- 
self upright in the berth, with both hands firm- 
ly clenched on a brace of life-preservers that 
ornamented the roof of my dormitory. The 
lurch was no dream. 





THE CAPTAIN. 


I hurriedly threw on my clothes and rushed 





above to ascertain the worst, and found the 
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dawn breaking upon a sky as clear as a beryl, 
and the sailors washing down the decks. It 
proved, however, a fortunate alarm for me, 
as I thereby made the acquaintance of our 
captain (a commander in the navy), who was 
standing aft, consulting his compass. A tall, 
keavily-bearded, strong-framed man, of courte- 
ous manner and speech, he seemed a pleasant 
combination of the hardy sailor and the polite 
gentleman. On inquiring the cause of the 
heavy sea that was running while there existed 
such a perfect calm in the atmosphere, he re- 
plied that “it gave evidence of a severe gale 
which had been blowing from the southeast ; 
and as several casks and bits of timber had been 
reported by the ‘look-out,’ he was apprehen- 
sive that some disaster might have occurred.” 
Scarcely was this remark uttered when the 
look-out cried, 

*¢ Sail, ho!” 

** Where away?” shouted the captain, in a 
stentorian tone. 

‘* Three points on the starboard bow !—a dis- 
masted schooner, showing signals of distress!” 
answered the mate, who was scrutinizing the 





craft through his telescope from the hurricane- 
deck. 

‘* Keep away for her ” responded the captain. 

The ship’s head was turned, and we bore 
down for the wreck. In a few moments more 
we were able to see distinctly a schooner of 
about two hundred tons’ burden, apparently wa- 
terlogged ; her bowsprit broken, but still hang- 
ing to the wreck; her bulwarks gone; her fore- 
mast carried away—nothing left but the main- 
mast, upon which a storm-sail was spread, and 
her flag hoisted union down. 

Huddled together upon the poop-deck were 
six human beings in attitudes of anxious sus- 
pense, swinging their handkerchiefs and hats 
as they leaned forward awaiting our approach. 
When within about a hundred yards the captain 
hailed her, and was answered by a hoarse, ex- 
cited voice, 

*“*The Eliza Ann, of Tremont, Maine, laden 
with lumber, waterlogged. Will you take us off?” 

** Ay, ay!” promptly replied the captain. A 
boat was at once lowered, manned by the sec- 
ond mate and a couple of sailors, who pulled 
off to the wreck. 





THE WRECK. 
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HATTERAS TRIUMPHANT. 


These poor fellows were indeed in a pitiable | which requires that all nuisances, in the shape 
plight. Except the small elevated space on | of parrots and monkeys, shall be excluded from 
which they stood, every portion of the vessel’s | the privileges of the cabin, and consigned to the 
deck was submerged by each passing wave. <A | tender care of the porter. A ponderous French- 
buoyant lading alone kept her upon the sur- woman (weighing somewhere in the neighbor- 
face. Now the rescue is certain, for the ship-| hood of three hundred pounds) missed her 
wrecked mariners have dropped, singly and cau- ‘* Polly,” and had been informed of its proba- 
tiously, into the life-boat which was sent for | ble whereabouts, when, regardless of the by no 
their deliverance. One bore a compass, one a| means gentle motion of the vessel, or her own 
chronometer, and the last a faithful dog—all | unwieldy proportions, she determined upon oc- 
that could be saved from the wreck of the | ular demonstration of its existence. The ascent 
Eliza Ann. of the cabin stairs was accomplished, and I met 

As the oarsmen bent their backs to the re-| her just as she was issuing from the gangway- 
turn an anxious multitude on the deck of the | door; her firmly-set jaw, and her glaring, little 
steamer sent up a shout that made the welkin | black eyes, as they gleamed from their oleagin- 
ring. One hardy-looking seaman, who had borne | ous setting, showed plainly that the steam was 
himself with courage and fortitude through all,| up. An unexpected movement of the vessel 
when he reached the deck of our vessel, could | gave an eccentric impetus to her locomotion, 
restrain the revulsion of feeling no longer—na- | and after one or two flour-bag pirouettes she 
ture found relief in an uncontrollable flood of | brought up, by a miracle almost, in a large arm- 
tears. For four days and nights they had been | chair opposite the rail. Every one pitied the 
at the mercy of the elements, with neither rest | poor thing, but what could be done? The end 
nor food. The captain’s right arn: was broken | was not yet, for the fire of her eye still burned 
in several places by the falling of the foremast. | with unwavering determination. One more ef- 
The crew had sustained but little injury, but | fort; she stood erect; she drew up her skirts 
their haggard features and weather-beaten cos-| for a fresh start! yet— The next I saw of 
tume gave painful evidence of the mental suf-| her was a palpitating mass lying upon the seat 
ferings they had undergone. We were scarcely | under the rail, and a pair of ponderous limbs 
upon our onward course before the skipper’s | waving acknowledgment of the rights of Cape 
broken arm was in process of setting by the | Hatteras. 


surgeon of the ship, and every necessary com-| Havingsteered a course due south from Sandy 
fort had been administered to the rescued sea- | Hook, we entered the Gulf Stream at the point 
men. where it trends to the northeast, and crossing 


The turbulent condition of the waters this | diagonally, emerged from it this morning at 
morning has not been without its effect on some | about eleven o’clock. On its southern edge the 
of my fellow-passengers. Quite a serio-comic | line of demarkation is not so distinct as upon 
little incident occurred just after breakfast. | its northern boundary; but here other indica- 
Among the minor regulations of the ship is one | tions besides the difference in temperature de- 
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note its location. In looking 
over the side of the vessel I 
discovered, floating upon the 
surface of the water, large 
masses of sea-weed, full of 
pale yellow berries, that glist- 
ened in the sunshine. This 
“ Gulf-weed,” as it is techni- 
cally termed, is so constant- 
ly present at the outer edge 
of the Stream, that it is de- 
pended upon as a reliable 
guide to the mariner. 
Quantities of these alge 
were thrown up by the wheels, 
and lodged upon the guards ; 
I ventured down and secured 
abunch. It was amass of cor- 
al-covered branches, throw- 
ing out graceful sprays which 
bore delicate, translucent 
leaves, lanceolate, serrated, 
and of a pale reddish-yellow 
color, bearing berries of a 
lighter hue, spherical and hol- 
low, which acted like so many 
little air-bladders, giving 
buoyancy to the mass. Large 
numbers of fish gather around 
these weeds, to prey upon the 
minute varieties of crustacea 
with which they are covered. 
A school of porpoises made 
its appearance this morning. 
The sailors call them “ puff- ; 
ing-pigs,” and, certainly, with inten GULF WEED. 
their long, sharp noses and oc- . < 
casional “blow,” they bear, at least, a suggest- 
ive resemblance to our grunting denizen of the 





land. For halfan hour hundreds of these nauti- 
cal porkers gamboled about the vessel, darting 
from side to side and leaping out from 
the brine one after the other by threes 
and fours, like so many sheep clear- 
ing a wall. All at once, as if by a 
concerted signal, simultaneously turn- 
ing their noses downward, they shot 
into the depths of the ocean, and we 
saw them no more. 

Nothing further worthy of note oc- 
curred until the fifth morning of our 
voyage, when we were thrilled by the 
exciting cry of “Land ho!” Who is 
there whose eyes have not rested 
save on the changeless blue of the sky 
and ocean for days, that can not re- 
member how they brightened and his 
heart throbbed quicker at that wel- 
come sound? It may prove but a 
storm-worn rock with not a blade of 
grass to invite the passing sea-bird, 
but it is ‘‘ terra firma,” and the wave- 
tossed traveler gives it welcome. 

The ‘* White Rocks” of Watling’s 
Island were jutting above our south- 
: ern horizon, myriads of sea-fowl hov- 
— : ered over the lime-covered ledges; a 
SCHOOL OF PORPOISES. bright green belt of water stretching 
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THE WHITE ROCKS. 


back to the southwest discovered the reef which | twenty or thirty fisher’s huts peeped out from an 
connects these rocks with the low sandy shore of | adjacent grove. This little islet, surrounded 
Watling. Coasting along within a couple of | with reefs and sunken rocks, has long been 
miles of its western edge, we saw, on the ele- | dreaded by mariners as the most dangerous of 
vated land about midway of the island, a little | the Bahama group. Fifteen miles in length 
cluster of frame-houses and a flag-staff, while | and six in width, it has seareely half a dozen 
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SOUTHERN END OF WATLING'S ISLAND. 


square miles of soil, for a salt lagoon occupies 
the great part of its inland surface. A few 

s, salt-makers, and turtlers, make up 
its population, who drive a petty trade with the 
Island of Nassau 

Watling’s Island is one of the nominal de- 
pendencies of England, but might as well be- 
long to the Great Mogul as far as any benefit 
of revenue isconcerned. Passing the southern 
end, the Hinchenbroke Rocks reared their black 
heads to our view, and in a few minutes more 
Watling was hid by the rising outline of the 
ocean. 

It may be worth a passing thought to know 
that our track is almost the same which Colum- 
bus traversed on his earliest voyage, and that 
the first land discovered by him is only forty 
miles distant. It was here, perhaps, that he 
wrestled with his skeptical crew, and gained the 
few hours that landed him on the ever-memora- 
ble San Salvador. 

We are coasting along under the lee of Cas- 
tle and Crooked Islands, whose salt ponds and 
turtle fisheries alone make them habitable. It 
isevening. The air has lost its fervent heat, and 
the waters, serene and placid, glow like silver in 
the moonlight Our decks swarm with passen- 
gers enjoying the perfumed breath of the land and 
the radiant night. Home-born memories come 
to us almost every where—but more than ever on 
a Saturday nightatsea ‘* Home, sweet home,” 
quavered from many a pensive heart, while ‘‘Old 
Hundred,” and ‘ Mear,” and ‘‘ Chelmsford,” 
with their quaint harmonies, told of the quiet 
Sabbath-keeping firesides many of our voyagers 
had left. Late in the night we were able to see 
that world-renowned constellation, the ‘‘ South-- 
ern Cross.” Just above the horizon four bnght 
stars formed the glittering emblem, once hailed 
with superstitious joy by the early Spaniards, on 
their search for El Dorado. 

The Sabbath was calm and beautifvl. No 
sonorous bells gave notice of the worship with 
which it was proposed to celebrate this holy time. 
A littie placard upon the mainmast announced 
that an Episcopal service would be held on the 
quarter-deck, at eleven o’clock, by the Rev. Mr. 
B—, of Jamaica. 

The capstan, canopied by the national flag of 
our Union, formed the lectern ; benches, chairs, 
and sky-lights the pews. Every sect, from the 
| Jew to the Mormon, had its representatives in 

| the little assemblage gathered on the quarter- 
|deck. A couple of “ Sisters of Mercy” were un- 
| wittingly hemmed in by the congregation, and 

as they sat hooded with their sombre vails, each 
| holding an hour-glass and a rosary, and devout- 
| ly absorbed in their rituals, the novelty of the 
' scene was complete. Nothing can be more im- 

pressive than our solemn church service at sea. 
| In such a time the feeling of utter dependence 
| on that Providence whose feeblest breath might 
| launch our frail bark into oblivion can scarcely 
| fail to have its lodgment in the most thought- 
less mind ; and when that comprehensive prayer 
of the Litany, ‘‘ May it please Thee to preserve 
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CAPE MAYSI; THE EASTERN END OF CUDA. 


all who travel by land or by water,” was read, | With its ragged, coral-edged shore, covered by 
many, unaccustomed to religious observance, |a dense growth of cactus, aloe, and stunted 
might have been heard, joining in the heart-| palm, its rock-ribbed terraces broad and green, 
felt response. stretching back into the cloud-capped mount- 
Just as the services were ended the eastern | ains, it was a picturesque and beautiful sight. 
end of the ‘‘ Ever-faithful Island” was visible. | On the other hand, struggling up throvgh the 
fleecy cumali, the 
faint but lofty outline 
of San Domingo was 
just discernible. 
Toward evening a 
mass of murky clouds 
came sweeping along 
the sky from the 
southwest. Everyeye 
was turned toward 
them with anxious 
foreboding. Sudden- 
ly, within the distance 
of a mile, an angry 
tongue of vapor darted 
down until it reached 
midway between the 
clouds and sea, while 
a furious surging of 
the waters began di- 
rectly underneath. 
from whose trotbled 
surface arose a dense 
and swiftly circling 
mist that shot rapidly 
upward until it joined 
the vaporous tongue 
above. It seemed 
a gigantic column 
= whose pediment was 
on the sea and whose 
capital upheld the 
sky. It was a water- 
spout—the whirlwind 
of the ocean. Within 
its misty shroud thou- 
WATER-SPOUT. sands of tons of water 
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were being carried up to heaven in the spiral 
folds of nature’s stupendous engine. Now the 
huge column, driven by the wind, is bearing down 
upon our course, threatening instant destruc- 
tion to all within its path. Nothing can avert 
the danger but such a sudden and violent con- 
cussion of the air as will break this vicious cir- 
cle of the winds, Our cannon is loaded—near- 
er the peril approaches—nearer—the gun booms 
over the water; the column wavers; it falls 
asunder: the water-spout is broken, and we are 
safe. 

At this point in our voyage it became neces- 
sary to make a little detour to the westward in 
order to touch at Kingston, Jamaica, for coals. 

On Monday morning, at daybreak, the white- 
washed light-house of Point Morant hove in 
sight, and a httle advancing speck made its ap- 
pearance on the intervening waters It was the 
native pilot in his ‘‘dug-out.” In less than ten 
minutes he had scrambled on board and perched 
himself upon the top of the pilot-house. Al- 
together he was a decided character. His face 
shone like polished ebony ; a huge set of ‘‘ ivo- 
ries” gleamed from behind the red half-pound 
of lips that kept constantly working in efforts to 
sustain the awful dignity of his position ; a chip 








hat, minus the third of its brim, sat jauntily upon 
his head, a well-ventilated ticking shirt and 
an antique remnant of striped breeches, held 
up by a single thong of raw hide, and a pair of 
well-worn sandals of the same delicate material, 
completed the tout ensemble of our distinguished 
guest As he stood pointing out our course 
with the long spy-glass which he had appro- 
priated as a badge of his office, he was in his 
glory 

Steaming along, close in-shore, we were en- 
abled to get a full view of the rich cane-fields, 
coffee estates, and banana groves that stretch 
out from the lofty ‘‘Blue Mountain range” to 
the sea-side. Little villas dotted the landscape 
here and there, distinguished by clumps of palm 
or cocoa trees. The mountains, about five 
mules from the beach, were singularly pictur- 
esque, some peaks attaining a height of seven 
or eight thousand feet. 

Four hours brought us to Port Royal, the 
English West India naval station and the entry 
port of Kingston. This was a great and wealthy 
city in the olden time—‘‘a city that trafficked 
in violence.” It was the gathering point from 
whence the Buccaneers sallied out upon their 
marauding expeditions, and to which they re- 
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COAL-CABBIERS. 


turned, glutted with ill-gotten gain, to revel in 
every debauchery until it was consumed. Like 
Sodom of old, ‘‘ its inhabitants were wicked and 
sinners exceedingly,” and so continued until 
the seventh day of June in the year 1692, when, 
‘* about mid-day, a mysterious roar was heard in 
the distant mountains. The wharves, ponderous 
with spoils, sank instantaneously, and the waters 
stood five fathoms deep where, a moment be- 
fore, the crowded streets had displayed the glit- 
tering treasures of Mexico and Peru. The har- 
bor appeared in motion as if agitated by a storm, 
although no air was stirring; the mighty bil- 
lows rose and fell with such unaccountable vio- 
lence that many ships broke from their cables 
and were forced over the tops of the sunken 
houses. . . - . . Of the whole town, perhaps 
the richest spot in the world, no more was left 
than about two hundred houses.” Over three 
thousand of the inhabitants were swallowed up 
by this terrible catastrophe Now a fort on the 
low, sandy shore, and a few indifferent dwell- 
ings, overhung by drooping cocoa palms, alone 
mark the spot where that ill-starred city stood. 

A government store-ship and a few small 
craft lay near, with their anchors resting on the 
sunken streets, and as we rounded Port Royal 
Point our vessel floated over the ruins of an 
ancient fortress. The formalities of Quaran- 
tine accomplished, we shaped our course east- 
ward for the City of Kingston, distant from 
Port Royal about five miles. The harbor of 
Kingston, formed by a low and narrow palisade 
which separates it from the sea, is seven and a 
half miles in length and about a mile in breadth, 
with a fine anchorage-ground almost entirely 
landlocked ‘The city lies, stretched along its 
southern border, on a gradual slope which ex- 
tends back to the foot-hills of the Linguanea 





Mountains, eight or ten miles distant. From 
the harbor its appearance is quite novel and 
pleasing to a northern eye. There were long 
ranges of low gable-roofed tenements—weath *r- 
stained and dilapidated, with their latticed ve- 
randas overhanging the high brick sidewalks, 
while masses of brilliant flowers and graceful 
foliage pressed over the spike-topped walls of 
the intervening gardens The stately date-palm 
or cocoa grove shooting up here and there, shed 
a picturesque and tropical air over the whole. 

Nearing our wharf, the streets—long, straight, 
and narrow—were opened to the view, filled with 
motley groups of Jamaicans: negroes, male and 
female, mulattoes, quadroons, in fact every 
shade from coal-black to the lightest possible 
‘*tinge of the tar brush,” dressed out in gaudy 
bandana handkerchiefs and the bright colors of 
which the negro is so fond, many bearing on 
their heads wicker baskets filled with pine- 
apples, oranges, mangoes, and bananas—platters 
of cakes, eggs, and sweetmeats—all chattering, 
jabbering, gesticulating, and hurrahing their de- 
light at our arrival and hastening down to the 
wharf. Bongoes and dug-outs, loaded with 
every variety of tropical fruit, were plying about 
the steamer, while dozens of nude, lusty little 
blackamoors sported about in the water with 
their eager cries of *‘ Massa, one dime!” diving 
after small bits of coin occasionally thrown to 
them by our excited and novelty-loving passen- 
gers. 

The ship was soon moored alongside a high 
scaffolded wharf over which coals were to be 
conveyed into her depleted bunkers. Sixty 
tons consumed each day since our departure 
from New York made a large additional supply 
necessary. Immense piles of anthracite lay 
heaped upon the dock; but I could discover no 
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HEAD-WORK. 


derricks, none of the huge iron buckets general- 
ly used for moving it, not even a wheel-barrow— 
a stack of heavy tubs, holding about a bushel 
each, was the only visible means for supplying 
our vessel. Several long planks were laid from 
the steamer, fore and aft the wheel-house, to the 
scaffoldmg. ‘The little “coal-shoot” gratings 
along the deck were removed, and all was in 
readiness to receive the promised supply 

Just then a curious combination of discordant 
sounds (that may be well likened to a conven- 
tion of parrots presided over by a flock of 








screeching macaws) seemed to issue from be- 
hind the dock-yard. While I was wondering 
the gates flew open and a dense mass of ne- 
gresses poured through the entrance, dancing, 
chattering, screaming, and shouting in a very 
ecstasy of delight; with parti-colored handker- 
chiefs bound about their heads, limpsey calico 
dresses hanging off their shoulders; a girdle 
about their hips which supported the slack of 
their gowns, and displayed some hundred pairs 
of shiny black legs, they rushed helter-skelter 
along the wharf, and each seizing a tub filed 
off to the neighboring coal-heap. A dozen 
stalwart negroes, shovel in hand, soon heaped 
them with the glistening carbon, when as many 
more standing ready lifted these ponderous 
tubs upon the heads of the females, who, break- 
ing out into a genuine Congo chant, marched 
up the cleted staging, along the platform and 
deck, until, opposite the open mouths of the 
coal-shoots, they dumped their burdens down 
to the bunkers below. Quickly replacing the 
tubs, they danced and marched around, through 
the forward gangway, and down again to the 
coal-heap, while the air was vocal with their 
characteristic improvisations. About three hun- 
dred made up the endless chain that each 
second sent a bushel of coals clattering down 
the iron shoots into the hold of our vessel. A 
busier, merrier, noisier, raggeder three hundred 
could hardly be found any where. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the low 
estate to which these people have fallen than a 
coaling scene—while the females are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day, their lazy and dis- 
solute husbands and brothers lie sunning them- 
selves on the wharf, occasionally worrying a 
dime from the passer-by, until night, when they 
can lay their hands on the hard-earned half 
dollar with which these poor creatures are paid. 
One feature in the appearance of the women 
attracted my particular attention; it was their 
erect and often stately carriage, produced by the 
habit of supporting burdens upon their heads 
from early childhood. The fact is suggestive ; 
for, if the girls of more favored homes were 
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habituated to a daily exercise in this sort of 
head-work, there would perhaps be fewer of the 
high shoulders, crooked backs, and puny lungs 
so frequently met with in these degenerate 
days. 

An hour devoted to the coaling operations | 
gave me enough of its novelty, noise, and dust; | 
and, as most of our passengers had already 
sought refuge in the antiquated but quiet and 
airy boarding-houses that abound in Kingston, 
I thought it wise to ‘‘ follow suite.” Attempting 
to leave by the after-gangway, a constant stream 
of coal-carriers so blocked the entrance that I 
was forced to file into the sooty procession and 
promenade the entire circuit of the vessel, mak- 


ing my exit with it at the forward staging, and | / 


was turned out tolerably well jostled upon the 
wharf. 

Here crowds of beggars and fruit-peddlers 
beset me with a pertinacious effrontery beyond 
description. ‘Massa, gi’ me two dime!” was 
the principal burden of their modest demands ; 
but they even reached over to borrow a couple 
of oranges in which I had just invested a five- 
pence. Succeeding, however, by the aid of a 
good stick in clearing a track to the gate, I 
there met our Captain, who kindly invited me 
to accompany him on a visit to the venerable 
Colonel Harrison, United States Consul at Ja- 
maica. 

Accepting with pleasure, we soon reached 
the consular residence through a beautiful grove 
of fig-trees, whose broad leaves overshadowed 
our path. Its purple fruit, bursting with ripe- 
ness, hung within reach, while wide-leaved ba- 
nana-trees and waving cocoa palms towered up 
in other parts of the garden All this, the Cap- 
tain told me, had been laid out and cultured 
under the immediate supervision of the Con- 
sul’s estimable lady. 

As we stepped over the polished floors of the 
veranda we were met by the Consul himself. 
Greeting the Captain with great cordiality, he 
extended his slightly trembling hand to me, 
saying, “‘ My countrymen are always welcome.” 
His appearance was imposing—of a medium 
height, erect and dignified bearing, with hair 
and long flowing beard as white as snow. I 
have seldom seen a more noble and venerable- 
looking man; and his gracious lady, to whom 
we were presented, reminded me of pictures of 
the courtly dames of the ‘‘Old Dominion” in 
Washington’s time. 

During the cvuversation which followed the 
Captain alluded to the days of the Revolution, 
when the Colonel was an officer in the Ameri- 
can navy—having received his warrant from 
Washington himself. I shall never forget the 
pleasure with which I listened while “the old 
man fought his battles o’er again.” 

Among the many entertaining reminiscences 
which the aged veteran recalled, I managed to 
gather a few data in his own personal history. 
His hair had been frosted by the winters of 
ninety years, more than seventy of which had 





been spent in the service of his country; for 





COLONEL HAERISON. 


Many years a midshipman and lieutenant in 
our navy, he resigned only to be sent on a se- 
cret-service mission to Europe, where his abili- 
ties and devoted patriotism made his services 
more valuable ; and, finally, for more than forty 
years American Consul-General to the British 
West Indies, and resident Consul at Jamaica. 

His intellect was still unclouded, although a 
trembling intonation of voice, and a slight un- 
steadiness of hand and gait, gave proof that 
time, dealing never so gently, had begun to un- 
string his vigorous frame. After more than an 
hour of pleasant and instructive converse we re- 
luctantly bade the aged patriarch farewell, and 
receiving his paternal blessing, departed. And 
I now look back upon that interview with our 
venerable Consul as one of the most pleasing in- 
cidents of my life. 





THE BLADENSBURG DUELING 
GROUND. 

N the old stage route leading from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore, a short half mile beyond 
the boundary of the District of Columbia, and 
within a mile of Bladensburg, a few years ago 
the traveler might have observed on the right 
hand side of the road—just where he crossed 
little bridge—a small patch of low, unreclaim- 
ed land, thickly overgrown with trees and tan- 
gled vines. There may have been ten or fifteen 
acres of it. It was one of those neglected cor- 
ners where every thing had so long been per- 
mitted to have its own way, that even a bold 
cultivation might well pause before it in de- 
spair. A rank vegetation had overspread the 
place in savage exuberance, apparently defying 
all human efforts to penetrate it. Great groups 
of alders radiated their stems in every direction 
Willows innumerable clustered along the mar- 
gin of the brook. Occasional sycamores dis- 
played their unmitigated ugliness with impu- 
nity, while here and there the dark cone of a 
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eedar crowded its way upward into 
the sunlight, rejoicing in its thrift, and 
looking down upon the emaciated 
corn-fields in its vicinity with an ex- 
pression of undisguised contempt. A 
heavy growth of brambles wound them- 
selves in impenetrable masses under- 
neath; while overhead, the long vines 
clambered from tree to tree in wild 
and vigorous luxuriance, and seemed 
to revel in the enjoyment of weaving 
their fantastic draperies undisturbed. 
Altogether, it was as forsaken a look- 
ing spot, and one as little likely to be 
sought by man, for any purpose what- 
ever, as would probably be encounter- 
ed in a summer day’s journey. 

Apart from its wildness, however, 
there was nothing about the place to 
attract the attention of the traveler ; 
and unless it had been specially point- 
ed out to him by some one acquaint- 
ed with its history, he would, in all 
likelihood, have passed it wholly un- 
observed. But yet that dark-looking 
jungle, apparently so void of interest, 
is a locality known all over America. 
It is the celebrated BLapenspure Du- 
ELING GROUND. 

And it was precisely such a spot as 
would naturally have been selected for “= 
the purposes of the duel. It was just 
outside the jurisdiction of the District of Colum- | 
bia; it was easy of approach from the City of 
Washington, and convenient for escape from the | 
authorities of Maryland; it was hemmed in on 
three sides by hills, which seemed to stand like | 
sentinels to guard the privacy of the place; while | 
on the fourth, by which the road ran, it was ef- 
fectually screened from observation by the thick | 
foliage of the trees, and the matted roof of over- | 
hanging vines; so that in every respect it seem- | 
ed peculiarly adapted for the objects to which it | 
had been dedicated. A small brook crossed the | 
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MAP OF THE DISTRICT. 


turnpike, and wound its way among the alders 
toward the Potomac. Along the banks of this 
stream the cattle, by dint of much patient en- 
gineering, had trampled a path into the thick- 
et in search of shade or water. 

This narrow cow-path was the “ field of honor.” 
| Here, in the dim twilight of this wilderness of 
| brambles, not fifty yards from the road, the im- 
| petuous spirits from Washington City and the 
States adjacent brought their controversies for 
| adjustment. It was an appeal final from the 
rhetoric of words to the logic of arms. It was 
the court of last resort, in 





Decatur fell, 
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which knotty points of eti- 
| Quette, abstruse social prob- 

‘| lems, and questions of ve- 
racity, propriety, and right 
were expounded by the con- 
vineing power of gunpow- 
der. 

The process of ratiocina- 
tion was exceedingly lu- 
minots, and so simple as to 

be adapted to the common- 
“| est capacity. It was based 
on the theory of some sup- 
posed connection between 
“4 saltpetre and a change of 





#4 opinion. _ It assumed that 
an argument made by a 





Stage Road 


rhetorician might be unin- 








telligible or inconclusive, 
but that a syllogism pro- 
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ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 


ly aimed, could hardly fail to carry conviction to 
the dullest intellect. It believed that the intricate 
bearings of a subject could be best investigated 
at ten paces; and that propositions, difficult, and 
apparently irreconcilable, by a piece of hollow 
hardware, held parallel to the observer’s line of 
vision, could be rendered perfectly simple and 
harmonious. Hence the pistol was esteemed 
the most effective of moral agents , though new 
views of duty were sometimes revealed through 
the rifle, and obstinate ideas exploded from the 
muzzle of the musket. Principals with their 
friends, seconds with their instruments of death, 
and surgeons with their instruments of relief, 
were generally the sole witnesses of these des- 
perate proceedings. The ground was meas- 
ured, the choice decided, the antagonists placed, 
the word given, and then, by an administration 
of justice somewhat peculiar, if the Honor 
which had demanded redress for a grievous 
wrong limped away with the loss of its leg, or 
if the Reputation which had sought to vindicate 
itself from unmerited aspersion received a ball 
through its heart, the “satisfaction” was deem- 
ed most ample and complete. 

The ground usually chosen for the combat 
was that portion of the path which ran along 
the west margin of the brook, at right angles to 
the road. It is estimated that upward of twen- 
ty duels have been fought in this particular spot. 
Other portions of the field, and even uther fields 
in the same neighborhood, were sometimes se- 
lected, where the parties wished more effectual- 
ly to baffle pursuit, and secure for their meet- 
ing still greater privacy. But the path above 
described was emphatically the dueling ground. 
It was the spot which has given to Bladensburg 
so much uncoveted notoriety. It was the mag- 
niloquent ‘‘ elsewhere” that casts so formidable 
a shadow in the wordy controversies of these 
latter days. 

What peculiar virtues there were in this par- 
ticular cow-path, that it should have been ac- 
corded such high pre-eminence over all other 
places, and that it should have been selected by 
duelists even from the remoter States of the 
Union, it would be a difficult task to determ- 
ine. The blood of the gallant Decatur un- 
doubtedly gave a melancholy celebrity to the 





soil, and on that account it may have been es- 
teemed the most fitting field for a contemplated 
conflict. With some it may have been sup- 
posed that an affair would be attended with 
greater éclat when conducted sv near to the 
great dignitaries of the National Government, 
and under the very eyes of the Jaw-makers of 
the land. Another reason may have been its 
convenient proximity to Washington City —a 
locality, from the very nature of the heteroge- 
neous society and the conflicting interests con- 
centrating there, unusually fruitful in scenes of 
personal difficulty. Certain it is that this neigh- 
borhood became the resort of dueling parties 
soon after the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to its present location. As early as 1814 
it is recorded that Edward Hopkins, of Mary- 
land, an ensign of infantry, was slain in a duel 
in this vicinity Since then, it is said to have 
been the scene of over fifty hostile meetings. 
Many of the difficulties were amicably arranged 
on the arrival of the parties in the field. Oth- 
ers were adjusted after a bloodless exchange of 
shots. In some the conflict was continued un- 
til one or both the parties were wounded; and 
in not a few, death has resulted from the first 
fire. 
MASON AND M‘CARTY. 

One of the most desperate of those melan- 
choly encounters which have made this place 
so memorable was that of the 6th of February, 
1819, between General Armistead T. Mason, 
previously a Senator in Congress, from Vir- 
ginia, and Colonel John M. M‘Carty, a citizen 
of the same State. The difficulty between them 
had existed for some time. It originated in that 
most prolific source of personal enmity, politics. 
The parties were second cousins; but notwith- 
standing this, their quarrel appears to have been 
prosecuted with an animosity as unsparing as 
their relationship was intimate. Several months 
previous to the final meeting, a violent alterca- 
tion had taken place between them at the polls 
at Leesburg, in consequence of Mason's having 
questioned M‘Carty’s right to vote. M‘Carty 
at once challenged Mason, but in his challenge 
he prescribed the terms and conditions of the 
duel. This dictation of terms Mason would 
not submit to; and consequently, by the ad- 
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vice of his friends, he declined the challenge. 
At the same time, however, he sent word to 
M‘Carty that he was ready to accept a regular 
challenge, in a proper form. M‘Carty paid no 
attention to the message, but forthwith publish- 
ed Mason as a coward. Mason then sent a 
challenge to M‘Carty, which M‘Carty declined 
on the ground of alleged cowardice in Mason, 
as shown by his refusal to fight in the first in- 
stance. At this juncture a number of Mason’s 
friends united in a letter, begging him to take 
no further notice of M‘Carty. Although Ma- 
son was burning under a sense of the wrongs 
he had received, he yielded to their entreaties, 
and the affair was, to all appearances, at an end. 

Some months afterward, however, while rid- 
ing to Richmond in the stage, with a gentleman 
of high military and political standing [Gener- 
al Jackson], he was told that he ought to chal- 
lenge M‘Carty again. This he decided to do 
as soon as he reached Richmond. It was in 
vain that his friends now endeavored to dis- 
suade him. He would not listen to their ap- 
peals. In the language of the card subsequent- 
ly published by them, ‘‘he had resolved on chal- 
lenging Mr. M‘Carty, in opposition to all the 
advice which they gave, and all the efforts which 
they made to dissuade him.” To free himself 
from the embarrassments and restraints imposed 
by the laws of Virginia in regard to dueling, or 
influenced, perhaps, by a determination not to 
violate her statutes while holding her commis- 
sion, he resigned his commission as Gencral of 
Militia, made his will, and addressed M‘Carty 
an invitation to the field. In this note, which, 
better than any description, portrays the spirit 
in which the controversy was conducted, he 
says: “I have resigned my commission for 
the special and sole purpose of fighting you; 
and I am now free to accept or send a chal- 
lenge and to fight a duel. The public mind 
has become tranquil, and all suspicion of the 
further prosecution of our quarrel having sub- 
sided, we can now terminate it without being 
arrested by the civil authority, and without ex- 
citing alarm among our friends. . . . . Iam 
extremely anxious to terminate at once and 
forever this quarrel. My friends and 
are fully authorized to act for me in every par- 
ticular. Upon receiving from you a pledge to 
fight, they are authorized and instructed at once 
to give the challenge for me, and to make im- 
mediately every necessary arrangement for the 
duel, on any terms you may prescribe.” 

This note, which fully betrays Mason’s in- 
flexibility of purpose, and which, it is stated, 
was never read by M‘Carty, was written before 
any interview had taken place between General 
Mason and his seconds, and was inclosed to 
them in a letter containing positive instructions 
for their government. He writes them: ‘‘ You 
will present the inclosed communication to Mr. 
John M‘Carty, and tell him at once that you 
are authorized by me to challenge him, in the 
event of his pledging himself to fight. If he 
will give the pledge, then I desire that you will 











instantly challenge him in my name to fight a 
duel with me. .... Agree to any terms that 
he may propose, and to any distance—to three 
feet, his pretended favorite distance—or to three 
inches, should his irapetuous and rash courage 
prefer it. To any species of fire-arms—pistols, 
muskets, or rifles—agree at once.” 

Acting under these instructions, Mason’s sec- 
onds called on M‘Carty, as the bearers of his 
chalienge. M‘Carty again refused to receive 
any communication from Mason, for the same 
reason as before. A violent personal alterca- 
tion then took place between M‘Carty and one 
of Mason’s seconds, the latter insisting strong- 
ly that the challenge should be received and 
accepted, and the former obstinately declining 
to receive it. The quarrel became so violent 
that the parties were near fighting. At last, 
Mason’s seconds having threatened to post 
M‘Carty as a coward unless he accepted the 
challenge, M‘Carty agreed to fight. It would 
appear from this, that though Mason’s friends 
in general, and even one of his seconds, strove 
to prevent the duel, it was forced upon M‘Carty 
by the other. 

If the spirit which animated Mason in this 
unfortunate controversy was headlong and un- 
compromising, that which impelled M‘Carty 
was apparently none the less so. It is said 
he would consent to no meeting that afforded 
any possibility for the escape of either. Reck- 
less of his own life, he determined that if he 
fell his antagonist should fall with him. He 
therefore would only consent to meet Mason on 
such terms as must, in all probability, result in 
the destruction of both. 

With this object in view in accepting the 
challenge, his first proposal is said to have been 
that he and Mason should leap together from 
the dome of the capitol. This was declined as 
wholly unsanctioned by the Code. He next pro- 
posed “to fight on a barrel of powder,” ‘‘ which 
was objected to,” say the seconds, ‘‘as not ac- 
cording with established usages, as being with- 
out example, and as calculated to establish a 
dangerous precedent.” He next proposed to 
fight with dirks, in a hand-to-hand encoun- 
ter. This was also declined for a like reason. 
His final proposition was to fight with mus- 
kets, charged with buck-shot, at ten feet distance. 
These terms were hardly less calculated to in- 
sure a fatal result to both than those which had 
been previously objected to; but, desperate as 
they were, since they were clearly within Ma- 
son’s letter of instructions, and perhaps were 
not considered “as calculated to establish a 
dangerous precedent,” they were finally, with 
some modifications, accepted. The distance, it 
was agreed, should be twelve feet, instead of 
ten, and a single ball was substituted for buck- 
shot. 

In extenuation of the unusual terms of com- 
bat proposed by M‘Carty, it is said that he 
was exceedingly averse to fighting his cousin, 
and desired to escape the acceptance of the 
challenge, if he could possibly do so without in- 
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curring the imputation of cowardice; and that 
he could see no other way of escape than by 
naming such terms as Mason’s friends were not 
likely to agree to. Mason appears to have been 
aware of his desire to avoid a conflict; forin 
his correspondence he seems to have appre- 
hended some difficulty in extraciing from him 
a pledge to fight. ‘This pledge, it seems, was 
given; but even the desperate terms finally 
proposed did not have the designed effect of 
causing them to be rejected. 

On Friday eve1.ing, the 5th of February, the 
varties drove out to Bladensburg, accompa- 
nied by their friends, that they might be con- 
venient to the ground on the following morning. 
The intervening time was spent in completing 
their preparations. One man remembers that 


his father, a blacksmith, was called up at mid- | 


night to repair one of the muskets. He sus- 
pected the purpose for which the weapon was 
to be used, and sturdily refused to mend it. 
His scruples, however, were finally quieted, and 
he was induced to exercise his craft upon it by 
being told that it was to be used in a shooting- 
match that was to take place the following 
day. 
smith little knew the stake that was to be shot 
for. 

On Saturday morning, the 6th of February, 
1819, at eight o'clock, the parties met. The 


contemplated meeting, it is said, was gener- | 
ally known at Bladensburg, and many of the! 
citizens accompanied or followed them to the | 


ground to witness the encounter. 
ing violently at the time. 


The ground selected for the combat was not | 


the usual path near the road, but another and 
similar path just around the point of the hill on 
the right, about two hundred yards from the 


And so it was; but the worthy black- | 


It was snow- | 


besides one in his left elbow. This cireum- 
stance at first gave rise to a suspicion of foul 
play on the part of M‘Carty; but by a post- 
mortem examination it was ascertained that the 
ball had struck the elbow-bone, and had been 
split into three parts, each of which had entered 
the body. These parts were weighed, and were 
found to correspond nearly with the weight of 
the ball that had been agreed upon. 

The seconds of General Mason conclude their 
account, published at the time, by saying ‘‘ that 
the affair, although fatally, was honorably termi- 
nated,” and that the deportment of the friends 
of Mr. M‘Carty, ‘‘ throughout the whole busi- 
ness, was perfectly correct.” 

For several days afterward the spot exhibited 
| melancholy evidences of this terrible conflict. 
The ground was dark with gore, and the bushes, 
for some distance around, were bespattered with 
| blood, and hung with shreds of clothing and 
fragments of flesh, blown from the body of the 
| slain by the force of the explosion. 

M‘Carty recovered from the wound in his 
arm, but never from the more fatal wound 
| inflicted upon his mind by this unnatural en- 





counter. He had escaped death, but he could 
| not escape the recollection of that fearful field. 
| If his after-life can be taken as furnishing any 
| indication of his feelings, bitterly did he repent 
| that he had been induced to swerve from his 
original determination not to engage in this 
contest. We have been told, by those who 
knew him, that from that hour he was changed, 
and that the laws against dueling are provided 
| with no penalties so terrible as those he suffered 
to the end of his existence. 


| 


BARRON AND DECATUR. 
The next fatal affair upon this ground was 





bridge. Mason had on, at the time, a large | that which took place on the 22d of March, 
overcoat with long skirts; M‘Carty, notwith- | 1820, between James Barron and Stephen De- 
standing the severity of the weather, presented | catur, both post-captains in the American Navy. 
himself stripped to his shirt, and with his sleeves | It was the most melancholy of all, only because 
rolled up, that he might have the free use of his | the parties were the more widely known. If 
arms. All the preliminaries having been ar-| there had been no other combat to signalize the 
ranged, the parties were placed—M ‘Carty facing | spot, this alone would have made it forever mem- 
up the brook, and Mason down—and then, at/| orable. Decatur was in the vigor of his man- 
the word, with the muzzles of their muskets al-| hood, and in the zenith of his fame. The bril- 
most in contact, both fired. Mason fell dead, | liant heroism he had displayed on several try- 
his life literally blown out of him. M‘Carty | | ing occasions had fully tested the mettle of the 
was severely wounded, his antagonist’s ball | man, and made him the glory of the navy and 
entering his left wrist, and tearing its way | the pride of the nation. When, therefore, the 
through the muscles of his arm toward his | intelligence gradually spread that Decatur had 
shoulder. That both were not killed seems | fallen, a gloom overshadowed the land, and a 
little less than a miracle. nation was bowed in sorrow over his grave. 
Mason’s musket is said to have caught inthe} The causes which led to this fatal encounter 
skirt of his long overcoat, as he was in the act} had been accumulating for a series of ycars. 
of raising it to his shoulder; and to this acci- | \In 1807, Commodore Barron, then in command 
dent, as it unsettled his aim, it is thought) of the frigate Chesapeake, left the port of Nor- 
M‘Carty was indebted for his life. | folk with his vessel so unprepared for defense 
Mason never spoke from the time he took | that, on meeting the Brii.sh ship Leopard, he 
his place upon the ground. He lay nearly as| was compelled to lie to, submit his vessel to 
he fell. On his person were found letters to | search, and allow several of his seamen, claimed 
his relatives and friends in regard to the dispo- | as British deserters, to be taken from his decks, 
sition of his body in case of his death. Three | without firing a gun. This affair aroused great 
distinct wounds were discovered in his left side, | indignation throughout the country, and was 
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one of the causes of the last war with Great 
Britain. A Court of Inquiry, which was con- 
vened to investigate the conduct of Barron on 
this occasion, deemed that the facts were suffi- 
ciently grave to entitle them to the considera- 
tion of a court-martial. A court-martial was 
subsequently held, and the result was, that Com- 
modore Barron was suspended from the service. 
Commodore Decatur was a member of both the 
Court of Inquiry and the Court-martial. 

This was one cause of Barron’s enmity; for 
he considered that Decatur, having formed and 
expressed an opinion from hearing the evidence 
before the Court of Inquiry, could not sit on the 
Court-martial with a mind unbiased, and there- 
fore he ought not in honor to have sat as one 
of his judges at all. 

Another cause was this : Commodore Barron, 
shortly after his suspension, went abroad and 
resided in Europe for several years. During 
his absence the war of 1812 broke out, in which 
the officers of the American, Navy had frequent 
opportunities for meeting the vessels of Great 
Britain on the element which they had hitherto 
claimed as peculiarly their own, and the result 
was that they had fought their vessels into the 
respect of the world, and covered themselves 
with glory. After the war was over and peace 
declared, Commodore Barron applied for resto- 
ration to his rank. This, Commodore Decatur 
opposed. He insisted that he “ought not to 
be received again into the naval service; that 
there was not employment enough for all the 
officers who had faithfully discharged their 
duty to their country in the hour of trial; and 
that it would be doing an act of injustice to em- 
ploy him to the exclusion of any one of them.” 
In endeavoring to prevent his readmission, he 
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conceived he “ was performing a duty he owed 
to the service, and that he was contributing to 
the preservation of its respectability.” 

Such were the relations of the parties up to 
June, 1819. At that time Commodore Decatur 
was residing in Washington City, and Commo- 
dore Barron at Hampton, near Norfolk, in Vir- 
ginia—he having returned to this country in the 
latter part of 1818. Decatur still continued to op- 
pose the readmission of Barron to the Navy, and 
in doing so, no doubt, expressed his opinions 
frealy and unreservedly. ‘‘ Some individual, in- 
genious in fomenting quarrels for others,” says 
Mackenzie, ‘‘ contrived to make these opinions 
the occasion of a personal difficulty” between 
them. At any rate, the remarks of Decatur were 
so reported to Barron as to draw from him the 
following letter, which was the first of a series 
of long communications between them, marked 
with great asperity on both sides, and finally re- 
sulting in the memorable meeting of the 22d 
of March following: 

“Hampton, Vircrsta, June 12, 1819. 

** Srz,—I have been informed in Norfolk that you have 
said that you could insult me with impunity, or words to 
that effect. If you have said so, you will, no doubt, 
avow it, and I shall expect to hear from you.” 


To this Decatur replied, ‘Whatever I may 
have thought or said in the very frequent and free 
conversations I have had respecting you and your 
conduct [underscored in the original], I feel a 
thorough conviction that I never could have 
been guilty of so much egotism as to say that ‘I 


could insult you’ (or any other man) ‘with im- 


punity °” 

Barron apparently accepted this as a general 
disavowal, for in replying he says, ‘‘ Your de- 
claration, if I understand it correctly, relieves 
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my mind from the apprehension that you had 
so degraded my character as I had been in- 
duced to allege.” But Decatur was not dis- 
posed to have his reply construed as a general 
disavowal. He therefore writes, ‘‘ I request you 
to understand distinctly that I meant no more 
than to disclaim the specific and particular ex- 
pression to which your inquiry was directed.” 
ePreee. ** As to the motives of several gentlemen, 
saeco . they are a matter of perfect indifference to 
me, as are also your motives in making such an 
inquiry.” 

This note was dated June 29. Four months 
now elapsed, and the affair appeared to be 
at an end. But during this period Decatur 
had sent the correspondence to Norfolk, where 
it had been read by Barron’s friends and com- 
mented upon. This caused a renewal of the 
communications between the parties. Barron, 
under date of October 23, speaks of the ‘‘ ran- 
cor” exhibited by Decatur toward him; of the 
‘‘cruel and unmerited sentence” passed upon 
him by the court of which he had been a mem- 
ber; and of the hopes he had entertained, after 
an exile of nearly seven years, that Decatur 
would have now suffered him to enjoy the so- 
lace that his lacerated feelings required. He 
complains that Decatur was endeavoring to ruin 
his reputation; was ungenerously traducing his 
character ; and that he sought to use their previ- 
ous correspondence to his injury, by sending it to 
Norfolk to be shown to some of his particular 
friends, with a view of alienating from him their 
attachment. He adds, “I am also informed that 
you have tauntingly and boastingly observed that 
you would cheerfully meet me in the field, and 
hoped I would yet act like aman.” He charac- 
terizes such conduct toward one situated as he 
is, and oppressed as he has been, chiefly through 
Decatur’s means, as unbecoming an officer and 
agentleman. He considers Decatur as having 
given the challenge, which he accepts. ‘I flat- 
ter myself,” says he, “from your known per- 
sonal courage, that you would disdain any un- 
fair advantage which your superiority in the 
use of the pistol, and the natural defect in my 
vision, increased by age, would give you.” 

Decatur replies in a letter of great length. 
He had not sent the correspondence to Norfolk, 
he says, until three months after its conclusion. 
If it had alienated his friends from him, such 
effect was to be attributed to the correspondence 
itself. The papers spoke for themselves; he 
had sent them without written comment. 

In vindication of his course in sitting as a 
member of the court-martial he says, ‘‘I was 
present at the Court of Inquiry upon you, and 
heard the evidence then adduced for and against 
you; thence I drew an opinion altogether un- 
favorable to you; and when I was called upon 
by the Secretary of the Navy to act as a mem- 
ber of the court-martial ordered for your trial, 
I begged to be excused the duty on the ground 
of my having formed such an opinion. The 
honorable Secretary was pleased to insist on 
my serving. Still anxious to be relieved from 
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this service, I did, prior to taking my seat as a 
member of the Court, communicate to your able 
advocate, General Taylor, the opinion I had 
formed and my correspondence with the Navy 
Department upon the subject, in order to afford 
you an opportunity, should you deem it expe- 
dient, to protest against my being a member, 
on the ground of my not only having formed, 
but expressed an opinion unfavorable to you. 
You did not protest against my being a mem- 
ber. Duty constrained me, however unpleasant 
it was, to take my seat as a member. I did 
so, and discharged the duty imposed on me. 
You, I find, are incapable of estimating the mo- 
tives which guided my conduct in this transac- 
tion.” 

He declares that there has never been any 
personal difference between them; but that he 
has entertained, and still does entertain the 
opinion, that his conduct as an officer, since 
the affair of the Chesapeake, has been such as 
ought forever to bar his readmission into the 
service. He then gives the facts on which he 
grounds this opinion: that Barron had stated 
to the British Consul at Pernambuco, that if 
the Chesapeake had been prepared for action he 
would not have resisted the attack of the Leop- 
ard, as he knew there were deserters on board 
huis ship; that the President of the United States 
knew there were deserters on board, and of the 
intention of the British to take them; and that 
the President caused him to go out in a defens2- 
less state, for the express purpose of having his 
ship attacked and disgraced, and thus attaining 
his favorite object of involving the United States 
in a war with Great Britain. Decatur’s inform- 
ant added, “I am now convinced that Barron 
is a traitor; for I can call by no other name a 
man who would talk in this way to an English- 
man.” 

Decatur then pointedly suggests that, as the 
affair of the Chesapeake excited the indignant 
feelings of the nation and was one of the causes 
that produced the war, it behooved Barron to 
take an active part in that war, for his own 
sake, patriotism out of the question. But that, 
instead of being in the foremost ranks on an 
occasion which so emphatically demanded his 
best exertions, he remained abroad, without 
manifesting any disposition to return home, al- 
though various opportunities were daily occur- 
ring, and though urged by his friends to do so. 

With regard to Barron’s considering himself 
as challenged, Decatur says, ‘‘I never invited 
you to the field, nor have I expressed a hope 
that you would call me out.” “TI stated...... 
that if you made the call I would meet you; 
but that, on all scores, I should be much better 
pleased to have nothing to do with you. Ido 
not think that fighting duels, under any circum- 
stances, can raise the reputation of any man, 
and have long since discovered that it is not 
even an unerring criterion of personal courage. 
Ishould regret the necessity of fighting with any 
man; but in my opinion, the man who makes 
arms his profession is not at liberty to decline 
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an invitation from any person who is not so far | his reach ; and some considerable time after the 
degraded as to be beneath his notice. Having | news of the war reached Denmark it was not 
incautiously said I would meet you, I will not | believed it would continue six months. But 
consider this to be your case, although many | if he had received the slightest intimation from 
think so; and if I had not pledged myself, I| the Department that he should have been em- 
might reconsider the case.”......“*As to my skill | ployed on his return, he should have considered 
in the use of the pistol, it exists more in your | no sacrifice too great to obtain so desirable an 
imagination than in reality. For the last twen-| object. ‘‘A gun-boat under my own orders 
ty years I have had but little practice, and the | would not have been refused.” But his letter 





disparity of our ages, to which you have been | 
pleased to refer, is, I believe, not more than 
five or six years.” 

“From your manner of proceeding it appears 
to me that you have come to the determination 
to fight some one, and that you have selected | 
me for that purpose; and I must take leave to | 
observe, that your object would have been bet- 
ter attained had you made this decision during 
our late war, when your fighting might have 
benefited your country as well as yourself.” 

To this long letter Barron replies that a much 
more laconic answer would have suited his pur- 
pose, which was, to obtain at his hands honor- 
able redress for the accumulated insults which 
he in particular, of all his enemies, had attempt- 
ed to heap upon him, in every shape in which 
they-eould be offered. With regard to the un- 
derscored remarks in the June correspondence, 
his silence, he says, arose not from a misappre- 
hension of them, nor from a disposition tamely 
to submit to them, but from a painful and tedi- 
ous indisposition. He had not said that the | 
forwarding of the June correspondence to Nor- | 
folk had alienated his friends from him, but | 
that it had been sent there with that view. In| 
speaking of the court-martial he meant to Ng | 

| 





no reflection upon any of the members of it, | 
saving himself. He merely intended to point | 


of application for service had not even been 
honored with an answer, and what hope had he 
for employment? He speaks of the half pay 
allowed him since his return, and even of that, 
not one cent was received by him. “The Gov- 
ernment was so good as to pay the amount to 
my unfortunate female family, whose kindest 
entertainment you have frequently enjoyed.” 
In speaking of Decatur’s efforts to bar his 
readmission into the service, he says he has a 
motive, not to be concealed from the world. 
Respecting the challenge he says, “It is true 
you have never givci me a direct, formal, and 
written invitation to meet you in the field, such 
as one gentleman of honor ougit to send to an- 
other. But if your own admissions, that you 
would meet me if I wished it, do not amount 
to a challenge, then I can not comprehend the 
object or import of such declarations.” ‘TI 
consider you as having thrown down the gaunt- 
let, and I have no hesitation in accepting it. 
This, however, is a point which it will not be 
for me or you to decide; nor do I view it as of 
any other importance than as respects the priv- 
ilege allowed to the challenged party in relation 
to the choice of weapons, distance, ete. ; about 
which I feel not more fastidious...... than you 
do. Nor do I claim any advantage whatever 
which I have no right to insist upon. Could 


out to him, what he was incapable of perceiving, | I stoop so low as to solicit any, I know you too 
the indelicacy of his conduct. How such con-| well to believe you would have any inclination 
duct could be reconciled with the principles of | toconcede them. All I demand is, to be placed 
common honor and justice was to him inexpli- | on equal grounds with you.” 
cable. “No consideration, no power or author- | **On the subject of dueling I perfectly coin- 
ity on earth, could or ought to have forced any | cide with the opinions you have expressed. I 
liberal, high-minded man to sit in a case which | consider it as a barbarous practice, which ought 
he had prejudged.” He pronounces the report | to be exploded from civilized society. But, Sir, 
‘that he had said, “If the Chesapeake had been | there may be cases of such extraordinary and 
prepared for action he would not have resisted | aggravated insult and injury received by an in- 
the attack of the Leopard,” a falsehood—a ma- | dividual, as to render an appeal to arms on his 
licious, ridiculous, absurd, and improbable false- | part absolutely necessary. Mine I conceive to 
hood—which no man would credit who did not | be a case of that description, and I feel myself 
wish to make the public believe him an idiot. | constrained by every tic that binds me to soci- 
With regard to his absence from the country | ety, by all that can make life desirable to me, 
during the war, he says that Decatur, in search- | to resort to this mode of obtaining that redress 
ing the Navy Department for charges against | due to me at your hands as the only alternative 
him, might have found there his letter applying | which now seems to present itself for the pre- 
for service, as soon as an opportunity offered, | servation of my honor.” 
after his suspension expired. ‘And one let-| Decatur responds that he has not challenged 
ter, above all, you should not have passed over | nor does he intend to challenge him. ‘‘I do 





unnoticed; that which you received from my | not consider it essential to my reputation that 
hand, of May, 1803, addressed to the Secretary | I should notice any thing which may come from 
of the Navy, which was one of the principal | you, the more particularly when you declare 
causes of your obtaining the first command that | your sole object in wishing to draw the chal- 
you were ever honored with.” There were no| lenge from me is, that you may avail yourself 
such opportunities for returning home as he is| of the advantages which rest with the chal- 
charged with neglecting; no, not one within | lenged. 


It is evident that you think, or your 
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friends for you, that a fight will help you; but, | you are at liberty to view this as a call. The 


in fighting, you wish to incur the least possible 
risk. Now, Sir, not believing that a fight of 
this nature will raise me at all in public esti- 
mation, but may even have a contrary effect, Ido 
not feel at all disposed to remove the difficul- 
ties that lie in our way. If we fight, it must 
be of your seeking, and you must take all the 
risk and all the inconvenience which usually 
attend the challenger in such cases.” 

**You deny having made the communication 
to the British Consul at Pernambuco.” ‘‘ The 
man capable of making such a communication 
would not hesitate in denying it; and until you | 
can bring forward some testimony other than | 
your own you ought not to expect that the tes- | 
timony of those gentlemen will be discredited.” 

With regard to Barron’s expressed desire to 
return and engage in the war he writes, ‘‘ You | 
can not believe that reporting yourself to the | 
Department at the distance of four thousand 
miles, when the same conveyance which brought 
your letter would have brought yourself, will be 
received as evincing sufficient zeal to join the 
arms of your country.” ‘‘You deny that the 
opportunities of returning were frequent. The 
custom-house entries at Baltimore and New 
York alone, from the single port of Bordeaux, 
will show nearly a hundred arrivals; and it is 
well known that it required only a few days iu 
perform the journey from Copenhagen to Bor- 
deaux.” ‘Your charge of my wishing to obtain | 
your rank will apply to all who are your juniors | 
with as much force as to myself. You have 
never interfered with me in the service, and, at | 
the risk of being esteemed by you a little vain, 
I must say I do not think you ever will. Were 
I disposed to kill out of my way, as you have 
been pleased to insinuate, those who interfere 
with my advancement, there are others, my su- 
periors, whom I consider fairly barring my pre- 
tensions; and it would serve such purpose bet- 
ter to begin with them. You say you were the 
means of obtaining me the first command I ever 
had in the service. Ideny it. I feel that I owe 
my standing in the service to my own exertions 
only.” ‘*You have been pleased to allude to my 


having received the hospitality of your family. | 


The only time I recollect being at your house 
was on my arrival from the Mediterranean in 
the Congress, fourteen years past. 
on board and dined with me, and invited the 
Tunisian Embassador and myself to spend the 
evening with you at Hampton. I accepted your 
invitation. Your having now reminded me of 


it tends very much toward removing the weight | 


of obligation I might otherwise have felt on 
this score.” 

Decatur concludes by saying, ‘I have now 
to inform you that I shall pay no further atten- 
tion to any communication you may make to 
me, other than a direct call to the field.” 

To this Barron replies, January 16, 1820, 
‘Whenever you will consent to meet me on 
fair and equal grounds, that is, such as two 
honorable men may consider just and proper, 


You came | 


whole tenor of your conduct to me justifies this 
course of proceeding on my part.” 

On the 24th Decatur accepts the call, ond 
refers Barron to his friend Commodore Bain- 
bridge as authorized to make all necessary ar- 
rangements. Barron replies, February 6, that 
Decatur’s communication found him confined 
to his bed with a bilious fever, and it was eight 
days after its arrival before he had been able to 
| read it, and that as soon as he was in a situa- 
tion to write, Decatur should hear from him to 
the point. 

Barron probably wrote a final note, but it is 
jnot published. ‘This then closed the corre- 
spondence. 


And what a picture does it present! 





Here 
were two men of the highest grade in our navy, 
each of unquestioned courage, each expressing 

| himself strongly against the practice of dueling, 

| and each occupying a position so elevated that 
| it might have enabled them safely to disregard 
| the influences that control the actions of other 
|men; and yet, on an occasion so fitted for pre- 
|senting to the world a commanding and be- 
neficent example, both stifling the convictions 
of their better judgment, and yielding to the re- 
quirements of a vitiated public sentiment. But 
the challenge having been given and accepted, 
| nothing now remained but to arrange the terms 
| and time of meeting. The contest was likely 
to prove an unequal one. Decatur was esteem- 
| ed to have no superior in the use of the pistol. 
| His skill and precision were the theme of com- 
mon remark. Besides this, he had been a du- 
jelist almost from his boyhood, and was well 
| versed in all the practices and technicalities of 

ithe code. It is related of him that, when a 

| young lieutenant, having been treated with 

| great discourtesy at Philadelphia by an officer 
of an India ship, he challenged him, by the ad- 
vice of his father. Before going to the field, 

| Decatur declared his intention not to inflict a 

/ mortal injury on his antagonist, but to wound 

him in the hip. He did so, escaping himself 

unhurt. He had been engaged in other diffi- 
culties, and always with success. 

On the other hand, Barron labored under 
one great disadvantage. He was near-sighted. 
In a conflict where so much depends on a quick 
and accurate aim, he was thoroughly conscious 
how much the chances were against him in con- 
| sequence of this deficiency, to say nothing of 
| his own want of experience and Decatur’s ac- 
knowledged superiority as a marksman. This 
circumstance will account for the persistent en- 
deavors exhibited by Barron in his correspond- 
/ence to draw the challenge from Decatur, that 
he might secure ‘‘the privilege allowed to the 
challenged party in relation to the choice of 
weapons, distance,” etc. If he could succeed 
| in doing this, he hoped to be able to name such 
| terms as would, in some degree, remedy his own 

deticiencies, and place him as nearly as possible 
on an equal footing with his more skillful an- 
tagonist. But this could not be done. He 
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plainly saw that if he expected to meet Decatur 
at all, he himself must give the challenge and 
take the risks. In wording his invitation, there- 
fore, he expressly stipulates for such terms, in 
effect, as he would have had the right to name 
had the invitation come from Decatur; terms 
by which no advantage would result to Decatur 
from his nearness of vision and want of expe- 
rience. For, he says, ‘‘ Whenever you will con- 
sent to meet me on fair and equal grounds, that 
is, such as two honorable men may consider 
just and proper, you are at liberty to view this 
as a call.” 

The great difficulty, therefore, was to make 
such arrangements for the meeting as under the 
circumstances would be considered ‘‘fair and 
equal.” From the fact that nearly seven weeks 
intervened between the date of the last note 
and the day named for the duel, it is inferred 
that there was much negotiation between the 
seconds before every thing was shaped to the 
satisfaction of each. The arrangements, how- 
ever, were at length concluded. The time fixed 
was the 22d of March; the place, the ground 
near Bladensburg; the weapons, pistols, and the 
distance eight paces. It was also provided that 
each party, after being placed, should raise his 
pistol, and take a deliberate aim at the other 
before the word to fire was given. This, it was 
considered, was due to Barron on account of his 
defective vision, and was deemed to be placing 
them as nearly on an equality as possible. 

Of the spirit and intentions with which they 
went into the contest little is known. It is said 
of Decatur, that, when he received the challenge, 
he turned to Commodore Rodgers, after reading 
it, and remarked that nothing could induce him 


your enemy, Sir.” Nothing more was said, but 
each now waited the word. 

While standing thus, only eight paces dis- 
tant, each covered by the pistol of the other, 
the word was pronounced. Both fired, and 
fired so nearly at the same instant, that there 
seemed to be but one report. 

Both fell. Decatur was apparently shot dead, 
and Barron, to all appearances, mortally wound- 
ed. But Decatur revived after a while, and was 
supported a short distance, when he sank down 
again near his antagonist. 

Then it was, as they lay on the ground wel- 
tering in blood, with their heads not ten feet 
apart, that a conversation took place between 
them, of which it is to be regretted that only 
fragments have been preserved. The inter- 
view was inexpressibly affecting, reminding one, 
says an eye-witness, ‘‘ of the closing scene of a 
tragedy — Hamlet and Laertes. Barron pro- 
posed that they should make friends before 
they met in heaven, for he supposed they would 
both die immediately. Decatur said he had 
never been his enemy; that he freely forgave 
him his death, though he could not forgive 
those who had stimulated him to seek his life. 
One report says that Barron exclaimed, ‘ Would 
to God you had said thus much yesterday!’ 
Their last interview was a friendly one, and 
they parted in peace. Decatur knew he was to 
die, and his only sorrow was that he had not 
| died in the service of his country. 

As Decatur was being placed in the carriage, 
| Barron said to him, ‘‘ Every thing has been con- 
ducted in the most honorable manner, and I for- 
| give you from the bottom of my heart.” 


Decatur was conveyed to Washington, where 





to take the life of Barron. He subsequently he expired just before eleven o’clock on the 
stated to Mr. Wirt, who was in his confidence, | same night, at his residence, near Lafayette 
that he did not wish to meet Barron, and that | Square. His house is still standing. It is the 
“the duel was forced upon him.” On the | same that was occupied by Mr. Livingston while 
morning of the duel, ‘‘while at breakfast,” re- | Secretary of State in the administration of Pres- 
marks Mr. Hambleton, ‘he was quite cheerful, | ident Jackson, and subsequently by Mr. Van 
and did not appear to have any desire to take | Buren, while Vice-President of the United 
the life of his antagonist ; indeed, he declared | States. 
that he should be very sorry to do so.” | Barron was also borne to Washington, where 
“The parties met on the 22d of March, 1820, | he was confined by his wound until the 10th of 
in the same field upon which Mason had fall- | April, when, being able to travel, he left for his 
en thirteen months before. The ground select- | home at Hampton, in Virginia. 
ed, however, was different. Itwasan open space | It is impossible to describe the sensation pro- 
in the thicket, much nearer the road, between | duced by the death of Decatur. Some idea 
the breck and the point of the hill on the left. | may be formed of the general sentiment of the 
Commodore Decatur was attended by Captain community at the time, from the following obit- 
William Bainbridge as his second, and Commo- | uary, which appeared in the National Jntelli- 
dore Barron by Captain Jesse O. Elliott. Sev- | aencer the morning after his decease : 
eral other gentlemen were also present, among | « Postscript.—Eleven o'clock, Wednesday night, March 
whom were Captains Rodgers and Porter, Dr. | 29. ‘ 
Washington, and Mr. Hambleton. | ‘*A Hero nas FALLEN! Commodore Srepuen Dr- 
After the principals had been placed in their | CATUR, one of the first officers of our navy—the pride of 
respective positions, each with pistol in hand, ieee gaa great and nebio-beasted gentlemen 
and ready for the contest which was to result so | « He expired a few moments ago, of the mortal wound 
disastrously to Decatur, and to spread such sor- | received in the duel yesterday. 
row over the land, Barron addressed Decatur, | ** Of the origin of the feud which led to this disastrous 
and observed; ‘Sir, I hope, on meeting in an- result, we know but what rumor tells. The event, we 


- -_ | are sure, will fill the country with grief. 
other world, we shall be better friends than in| « yfourn, Columbia! for one of thy brightest stars is 


this.” Decatur responded: “I have never been | set—a son ‘without fear and without reproach'—in the 
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freshness of his fame—in the prime of his usefulness— 
has descended to the tomb.” 

He was buried the following Friday, at 4 p.m. 
‘¢ Since the foundations of the city were laid,” 
says the Intelligencer of the day following, ‘‘per- 
haps no such assemblage of citizens and stran- 
gers, on such an occasion, has been seen. His 
remains were attended to the vault at Kalo- 
rama, in which they were deposited, by a great 
part of the male population of the city and ad- 
jacent country, by nearly all the officers of 
Government, Members of Congress, and Repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments resident here. 
Due military honors were rendered on the occa- 
sion, and minute-guns were fired from the Navy 
Yard during the procession and funeral serv- 
ices. Every incident evinced the deep sensa- 
tion which prevailed, and the volleys of mus- 
ketry which announced the cc ‘signment of the 
hero’s remains to the tomb, sounded as the 
knell of departed chivalry.” 

But the old dueling ground is dismantled 
now, and its distinguishing features have passed 
away. The vines have been dislodged, the 
sheltering trees have been rooted up, the field 
itself subjected to the plow, and nothing now 
remains to indicate its former uses but the sad 
traditions and melancholy memories that will 
forever cluster around it. 





JACK OF ALL TRADES. 
A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE. 
[Written exclusively for Harrer’s MAGazrnz.] 
BY CHARLES READE, 


Author of ** Never too late to Mend,” “Christie John- 
stone," etc. 


CAP 9. 

HIS feat kept my two drunkards in better 
order, and revived my own dormant am- 
bition. I used now to visit her by myself, steel 
in hand, to feed her etc., and scrape acquaint- 
ance with her by every means—steel in hand. 
One day I was feeding her, when suddenly I 
thought a house had fallen on me. I felt my- 
self crashing against the door, and there I was 
lying upon it in the passage with all the breath 
driven clean out of my body. Pippin came 
and lifted me up and carried me into the air. 
I thought I should have died before breath 
could get inte my lungs again. She had done 
this with a push from the thick end of her pro- 
boscis. After a while I came to. I had no 
sooner recovered my breath than I ran into the 
stable, and came back with a pitchfork. Pip- 
pin saw my intention and implored me for 
Heaven’s sake not to. I would not listen to 
him: he flung his arms round me. I threat- 
ened to turn the steel on him if he did not let 
me go. 
“Hark!” said he, and sure enough there she 
was snorting and getting up her rage. I know 
all about that said I. My death warrant is 
drawn up, and if I dont strike it will be signed: 
this is how she has felt her way with all of them 





before she has killed them. ‘‘I have but one 
chance of life,” said I, “‘and I wont throw it away 
without a struggle.” I opened the door and 
with a mind full of misgivings I walked quickly 
uptoher. I did not hesitate, or raise the ques- 
tion which of us two was to suffer, I knew that 
would not do. I sprang upon her like a tiger, 
and drove the pitchfork into her trunk. She 
gave a yell of dismay and turned a little from 
me: I drove the fork into her ear. 

Then came out her real character. 

She wheeled round, ran her head into a cor- 
ner, stuck out her great butiocks and trembled 
all over like a leaf. I stabbed her with all my 
force for half an hour till the blood poured out 
of every square foot of her huge body, and, dur- 
ing the operation, she would have crept into a 
nut-shell if she could. I filled her as full of 
holes as a cloved orange. 

The blood that trickled out of her saved 
mine: and, for the first time I walked out of 
her shambles—her master. 

One year and six months after we had land- 
ed at New York to conquer another Hemi- 
sphere, we turned tail and sailed for England 
again. We had a prosperous voyage with the 
exception of one accident. George Hinde from 
incessant brandy had delirium tremens, and one 
night, in a fit of it, he had just sense enough to 
see that he was hardly to be trusted with the 
care of himself. ‘‘ Jolin,” said he to me, ‘tie 
me to this mast hand and foot.” I demurred: 
but he begged me for Heaven’s sake, so I bound 
him hand and foot as per order. ‘This done, 
some one called me down below, and whilst I 
was there it seems George got very uncomfort- 
able and began to hallo and complain. Up 
comes the Captain, sees a man lashed to the 
mast—‘‘ What game is this?” says he. ‘It is 
that little blackguard John” says Hinde—‘“‘ he 
caught me sleeping against the mast and took 
a mean advantage: do loose me Captain.” The 
Captain made sure it was a sea jest and loosed 
him with his own hands. ‘‘Thank you, Cap- 
tain, says George, you are a good fellow. God 
bless you all!” and with these words he ran aft 
and jumped into the sea. A Yankee sailor 
made a grab at him and just touched his coat, 
but it was too late to save him and we were 
going before the wind 10 knots an hour. Thus 
George Hinde fell by brandy; his kindred spirit 
old Tom seemed ready to follow without the 
help of water salt or fresh. This man’s face 
was now an uniform color—white, with a scarce 
perceptible bluish yellowish tinge. He was a 
moving corpse. 

Drink forever! it makes men thieves, mur- 
derers, asses, and paupers; but what about that 
so long as it sends them to an early grave with 
‘*Beast” for their friends to write over their 
tombstones, unless they have a mind to tell lies 
in a church-yard; and that is such a common 
trick. 

We arrived at the mouth of the Thames. 

Some boats boarded us with fresh provisions 
and delicacies; among the rest one I had not 
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tasted for many a day, it is called Soft Tommy 
at sea, and on land, bread! The merchant 
stood on tip-toe, and handed a loaf toward me, 
and I leaned over the bulwarks and stretched 
down to him with a shilling in my hand. But 
as ill luck would have it, the shilling slipped 
from my fingers and fell. If it had been some 
men’s it would have fallen into the boat, oth- 
ers’ into the sea slap; but it was mine, so it fell 
on the boat’s very rim and then danced to its 
own music into the water: I looked after it in 
silence; a young lady, with whom I had made 
some little acquaintance during the voyage, hap- 
pened to be at my elbow, and she laughed most 
merrily as the shilling went down. I remem- 
ber being astonished that she laughed. The 
man still held out the bread: but I shook my 
head. ‘*I must go without now,” said I; the 
young lady was quite surprised, ‘‘ Why it is 
worth a guinea,” cried she. ‘‘ Yes miss,” said 
I sheepishly, ‘‘but we can’t always have what we 
like you see. I ought to have held my shilling 
tighter.” 

** Your shillinz,” cries she. ‘‘Oh!” and she 
dashed her hand into her pocket and took out 
her purse, and I could see her beautiful white 
fingers tremble with eagerness as they dived 
among the coin. She soon bought the loaf, 
and, as she handed it me, I happened to look 
in her face and her cheek was red and her eyes 
quite brimming with tears—her quick woman’s 
heart had told her the truth, that it was a well 
dressed and tolerably well behaved man’s last 
shilling, and he returning after years of travel 
to his native land. 

I am sure until the young lady felt for me, I 
thought nothing of it; I had been at my last 
shilling more than once. But when I saw she 
thought it hard, I began to think it was hard, 
and I remember the water came into my own 
eyes. Heaven bless her, and may she never 
want a shilling in her pocket, nor a kind heart 
near her to show her the world is not all made 
of stone. We had no money to pay our pas- 
sage, and we found Mr. Yates somewhat em- 
barrassed, we had cost him a thousand or two 
and no return. So whilst he wrote to Mons. 
Huguet, that came to pass in England which 
we had always just contrived to stave off abroad. 

The Elephant was pawned! 

And now I became of use to the Proprietors. 
I arranged with the mortgagees and they made 
spout a show place. I used to exhibit her and 
her tricks, and with the proceeds I fed her and 
Elliot and myself. 

We had been three weeks in pledge when 
one fine morning as I was showing off seated 
on the elephant’s back, I heard a French ex- 
clamation of surprise and joy. I looked down 
and there was M. Huguet. I came down to 
him, and he whose quick eye saw a way through 
me out of drunken Elliot gave a loose to his 
feelings and embraced me a la Francaise. 

‘* Which made the common people very much 
to admire,” as the song has it: also a polite how] 
of derision greeted our continental affection. 





M. Huguet put his hand in his pocket and we 
got out of limbo, and were let loose upon suf- 
fering humanity once more. 

They talk as if English gold did every thing— 
but it was French gold bought us off, I know 
that: for I saw it come out of his pocket. 

As soon as we were redeemed, we took an 
engagement at Astley’s and during this engage- 
ment Cadaverous Tom, finding we could mas- 
ter her, used to attend less and less to her, and 
more and more to brandy. A certain baker 
who brought her loaves every morning for break- 
fast, used to ask me to let him feed her himself. 
He admired her, and took this way of making 
her fond of him—one day I had left these two 
friends and their loaves together for a minute, 
when I heard a fearful cry. I knew the sound 
too well by this time and as I ran back I had the 
sense to hallo at her; this saved the man’s life: 
at the sound of my voice she dropped him from 
a height of about 12 feet, and he rolled away 
like a ball of worsted. I dashed in, up with 
the pitchfork and into her like lightning, and 
while the blood was squirting out of her from a 
hundred little prong holes the poor baker limped 
away. 

Any Gentleman or Lady who wishes to know 
how a man feels when seized by an elephant 
preparatory to being trod on can consult this 
person: he isa respectable tradesman; his name 
is Johns; he lives near Astley’s Theatre or used 
to, and for obvious reasons can tell you this one 
anecdote out of many such better than I can; 
that is if he has not forgotten it, and J dare say 
he hasn’t—ask him! 

After Astley’s, Drury Lane engaged us to play 
second to the Lions of Mysore: rather a down 
come; but we went. In this Theatre we be- 
haved wonderfully. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber of people continually buzzing about us, we 
kept our temper, and did not smash a single one 
of these human gnats so trying to our little fe- 
male irritability and feeble nerves. The only 
thing we did wrong was, we broke through a gran- 
ite mountain and fell down on to the plains, and 
hurt our knee, and broke one super—only one. 

The Lions of Mysore went a starring to Liv- 
erpool and we accompanied them. Whilst we 
were there the Cholera broke out in England, and 
M. Huguet summoned us hastily to France. We 
brushed our hats, put on our gloves and walked 
at one stretch from Liverpool to Dover. There 
we embarked for Boulogne—D’jek, Cadaverous 
Tom, Wolf skin lamb Pippin, and myself. I 
was now in Huguet’s service at 50 francs a week 
as coadjutor and successor of Cadaverous Tom, 
whose demise was hourly expected even by us 
who were hardened by use to his appearance, 
which was that of the Ghost of delirium tremens. 
We arrived off Boulogne pier: but there we were 
boarded by men in uniforms and mustaches, and 
questions put about the cholera, which disease 
the civic authorities of Boulogne were determ- 
ined to keep on the other side of the channel. 
The Captain’s answer proving satisfactory we 
were allowed to run into the port. 
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In landing any where, D’jek and her attend- 
ants had always to wait till the other passengers 
had got clear, and we did so on this occasion. 
At length our turn came: but we had no soon- 
er crossed the gang way and touched French 
ground, than a movement took place on the 
quay, and a lot of bayonets bristled in our faces 
and halte ld was the word. We begged an ex- 
planation ; in answer, an officer glared with eyes 
like saucers and pointed with his finger at El- 
liot. The truth flashed on us. The French- 
men were afraid of Cholera coming over from 
England, and here wasa man who looked plague, 
cholera, or death himself in person. We re- 
monstrated through an interpreter, but Tom’s 
face was not to be refuted by words. Some 
were for sending us back home to so diseased a 
country as this article must have come out of; 
but milder measures prevailed. They set apart 
for our use a little corner of the Quay and there 
they roped us in and sentineled us. And so 
for four days, in the polished kingdom of France, 
we dwelt in a hut ruder far than any on the 
banks of the Ohio. Drink forever! At last 
as Tom Coffin got neither a worse nor a better 
color, they listened to reason, and let us loose 
upon the nation at large, and away we tramped 
for Paris. Times were changed with us in one 
respect, we no longer marched to certain Vic- 
tory: our long ill-success in America had less- 
ened our arrogance, and we crept along toward 
Paris. But luckily for us we had now a presid- 
ing head, anda good one. The soul of business 
is puffing; and no man puffed better than our 
chief, Huguet. Half-way between Boulogne 
and Paris we were met by a Cavalier carrying 
our instructions, how we were to enter Paris, 
and, arrived at S. Denis, instead of going straight 
on we skirted the Town and made our formal 
entry by the Bois de Boulogne and the Arch of 
Triumph. Huguet had come to terms with 
Franconi, and, to give D’jek’s engagement more 
public importance, Franconi’s whole troop were 
ordered out to meet us and escort usin. ‘They 
paraded up and down the Champs Elysees first 
to excite attention and inquiry, and, when the 
public were fairly agog, our cavalcade formed 
outside the barrier, and came glittering and 
prancing through the arch. An Elephant has 
her ups and her downs, like the rest. D'jek, 
the despised of Kentucky and Virginia, burst 
on Paris, the centre of a shining throng. Fran- 
coni’s bright Amazons and exquisite Cavaliers 
rode to and fro our line carrying sham messages 
with earnest faces: D’jek was bedecked with rib- 
bons and seemed to tread more majestically and 
our own hearts beat higher, as, amidst grace and 
beauty and pomp, sun shining—hats waving— 
feathers bending—mob cheering — trumpets 
crowing —and flints striking fire, we strode 
proudly into the great City, the capital of pleas- 
ure. 

CAP 10. 

TuEsE were bright daysto me. Iwas set over 
Old Tom—fancy that: and my salary doubled 
his: I had fifty francs a week, and cleared as 





much more by showing her privately in her sta- 
ble. 

Money melts in London; it evaporates in 
Paris. Pippin was a great favorite both with 
men and women behind the Scenes at Franco- 
ni’s: he introduced me to charming companions 
of both sexes; gayety reigned, andtin and morals 
‘*made themselves air, into which they vanish- 
ed”—Shakspere. 

Toward the close of her engagement D’jek 
made one of her mistakes ; she up with the right- 
ful heir and broke his ribs against the side scenes. 

We nearly had to stop her performances; we 
could not mend our rightful heir by next night, 
and substitutes did not pourin. ‘‘I wont goon 
with her,” ‘‘I wont play with her,” was a cry 
that even the humblest and neediest began to 
raise. I am happy to say that she was not un- 
der my superintendence when this rightful heir 
came to grief. 

And now the Cholera came to Paris, and 
Theatricals of all sorts declined, for there was 
a real tragedy playing in every street. The 
deaths were very numerous and awfully sudden ; 
people were struck down in the streets as if 
by lightning: gloom and terror hung over all. 
When this terrible disease is better known it 
will be found to be of the nature of strong pois- 
on and its cure, if any, will be strychnine, bella 
donna, or likelier still some quick and deadly 
mineral poison that kills the healthy with cramps 
and discoloration. 

In its rapid form Cholera is not to be told 
from quick poison, and hence sprung up among 
the lower order in Paris a notion that wholesale 
poisoning was on foot. 

Pippin and I were standing at the door of a 
wine shop waiting for our change ; his wild ap- 
pearance attracted first one then another: lit- 
tle knots of people collected and eyed us: then 
they began to talk and murmur and cast suspi- 
cious glances. ‘*Come away” said Pippin rath- 
er hastily. We walked off—they walked after 
us increasing like a snow ball, and they mur- 
mured louder and louder. I asked Pippin what 
the fools were gabbling about; he told me, they 
suspected us of being the pvoisoners; at this I 
turned round and being five feet four, and En- 
glish, was for instantly punching some of their 
head#; but the athletic pacific Italian would 
not hear of it, much less co-operate: and now 
they surrounded us just at the corner of one of 
the bridges, lashing themselves into a fury, and 
looking first at us and then at the river below. 
Pippin was as white as death, and I thought it 
was all up myself, when by good luck a troop 
of mounted Gens d’armes issued from the Pal- 
ace. Pippin hailed them, they came upand after 
hearing both sides took us under their protection 
and off we marched between two files of cavalry, 
followed by the curses of a superficial populace. 
Extremes dont do. Pippin was the color of ink. 
Elliot of paper: both their mugs fell under sus- 
picion and nearly brought us to grief. 

Franconi closed, and D’jek Huguet and Co. 
started on a provincial tour, They associated 
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themselves on this occasion with Michelet, who 
had some small wild animals, such as lions and 
tigers and leopards. ; 

Our first move was to Versailles. Here we 
built a show place and exhibited D’jek, not as 
an Actress but as a private Elephant in which 
capacity she did the usual Elephant business, 
besides a trick or two that most of them have 
not brains enough for; whereof anon. 

For Michelet was the predecessor of Van Am- 
burgh and Carter, and did every thing they do 
a dozen years before they were ever heard of ; 
used to go into the Lions’ den, pull them about, 
and put his head down their throats, and their 
paws round his neck etc. etc. 

I observed this man and learned something 
from him: Besides that general quickness and 
decision which is necessary with wild animals, 
I noticed that he was always on the look out 
for mischief and always punished it before it 
came. Another point, he always attacked the 
offending part and so met the evil in front; for 
instance, if one of his darlings curled a lip and 
showed a tooth, he hit him over the mouth that 
moment and nowhere else: if one elongated a 
claw he hit him over the foot like lightning. He 
read the whole crew, as I had learned to read 
Djek, and conquered their malice by means of 
that marvelous cowardice which they all show 
if they can see no signs of it in you. 

There are no two ways with wild beasts. If 
there is a single white spot in your heart—leave 
them: for your life will be in danger every mo- 
ment. If you can despise them, and keep the 
rod always in sight, they are your humble serv- 
ants, nobody more so. 

Our Exhibition, successful at first, began to 
flag ; so then the fertile brain of M. Huguet had 
towork. He proposed to his partner to provide 
a tiger, and he would furnish a Bull, and ‘‘ we 
will have a joint stock fight like the King of 
Oude.” Michelet had his misgivings, but Hu- 
guet overruled him. That ingenious gentleman 
then printed bills advertising for a certain day 
“a fight between a real Bengal tiger, und a fero- 
cious Bull that had just gored a man to death.” 
This done, he sent me round the villages to find 
and hire a bull—‘‘ mind you get a mild one, or 
I shall have to pay for a hole in the tiger’s leath- 
er.” I found one which the owner consented 
to risk for so much money down, and the dam- 
age he should sustain from Tiger to be valued 
independently by two farmers after the battle. 

The morning of the fight Pippin and I went 
for our Bull, and took him out of the yard to- 
ward Versailles; but when we had gone about 
two hundred yards, he became uneasy, looked 
round, sniffed about, and finally turned round 
spite of all our efforts, and paced home again. 
We remonstrated with the Proprietor—‘‘ Oh,” 
said he, ‘*I forgot—he wont start without the 
wench!” So the wench in question was sent 
for—(his companion upon amatory excursions). 
She went with us and launched us toward Ver- 
sailles. This done, she returned home, and we 
marched on; but before we had gone a furlong, 





Taurus showed symptoms of uneasiness; these 
increased, and at last he turned round and 
walked tranquilly home. We hung upon him, 
thrashed him and bullied him all to no purpose. 
His countenance was placid, but his soul re- 
solved, and—he walked home slowly, but inev- 
itably. So then there was nothing for it but to 
let him have the wench all the way to the Tiger, 
and she would not go to Versailles till she had 
put on some terrific finery—short waist, coal 
scuttle bonnet etc., more time lost with that— 
and, when we did arrive in the Arena, the spec- 
tators were tired of waiting. The Bull stood in 
the middle confused and stupid. The Tiger 
was in his cage in a corner: we gave him time 
to observe his prey and then—we opened the 
door of his cage. 

A shiver ran through the audience; they were 
all seated in boxes looking down on the Area. 

A moment more and the furious animal would 
spring upon his victim and his fangs and claws 
sink deep into its neck ete. ete.—vide Books of 
Travels. 

One moment succeeded to another and no- 
thingoccurred. The ferocious animal lay quiet 
in his cage, and showed no sign. So then we 
poked the ferocious animal—he snarled, but 
would not venture out. When this had lasted 
a long time the spectators began to doubt his 
ferocity, and to hiss him. So I got a red hot 
iron and nagged him behind. He gave a yell 
of dismay and went into the arena like a shot. 
The poor wretch, naturally timorous, was in a 
paroxysm of fear. He took no notice of the 
bull, all he thought of was escape from the hor- 
rors that surrounded him, winged by terror he 
gave a tremendous spring and landed his fore 
paws in the Boxes. There he stuck and looked 
at the Spectators glaring. They rushed out 
yelling. He dug his hind claws into the wood 
work and by slow and painful degrees clambered 
into the boxes. When he got in the young and 
active were gone home, and he ran down the 
stairs among the old people that could not get 
clear so quick as the rest. He was so frighten- 
ed at the people that he skulked and hid him- 
self in a corn-field and the people were so fright- 
ened at him that they ran home and locked their 
street doors. So one coward made many. 

They thought the poor wretch had attacked 
them, and the journal the next day maintained 
this view of the transaction, and the town to this 
day believes it. We netted our striped coward 
with four shutters and kicked him into his cage. 

The Bull went home with “‘ the wench,” and 
to this day his thick skull has never compre- 
hended what the deuce he went to Versailles for. 

Thus did we compete with the King of Oude. 

We marched southward through Orleans 
Tours etc. to Bordeaux, and were pretty well 
received in all these places, except at one small 
place whose name I forget. Here they hissed 
her out of the Town at sight. It turned out she 
had been there before and pulverized a brush- 
maker, a popular man among them. 

Soon after Bordeaux we quarreled with the 
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lions; they, in their infernal conceit thought 
themselves more attractive than D'jek, it is vice 
versa and by a long chalk—said D’jek and Co. 
The parties growled a bit, then parted to meet 
no more in this world. 

From Bordeaux we returned by another route 
to Paris, for we were only starring it in the in- 
terval of our engagement as an Actress with 
Franconi. We started one morning from * * * 
with light hearts, our faces being turned toward 
the gay City. Elliot Pippin andI. Elliot and 
I walked by the side of the Elephant, Pippin 
some forty yards in the rear. He never trusted 
himself nearer to her on a march. 

We were plodding along in this order, when, 
all in a moment, without reason or warning of 
any sort, she spun round between us on one 
heel, like a thing turning on a pivot, and strode 
back like lightning at Pippin. He screamed 
and ran, but before he could take a dozen steps, 
she was upon him, and struck him down with 
her trunk, and trampled upon him. She then 
wheeled round and trudged back as if she had 
merely stopped to brush off a fly, or pick up a 
stone. After the first moment of stupefaction 
both Elliot and I had run after her with all the 
speed we had—but so rapid was her movement 
and so instantaneous the work of death, that we 
only met her on her return from her victim. I 
will not shock the reader by describing the state 
in which we found our poor comrade; but he 
was crushed to death: he never spoke, and I 
believe, and trust he never felt any thing for the 
few minutes the breath lingered in his body. We 
kneeled down and raised him and spoke to him 
but he could not hear us. When D’jek got her 
will of one of us, all our hope used to be to see 
the man die; and so it was with poor dear Pip- 
pin: mangled, and life impossible, we kneeled 
down and prayed to God for his death, and by 
Heaven's mercy, I think in about four minutes 
from the time he got his death blow, his spirit 
passed away, and our well beloved comrade and 
friend was nothing now but a lump of clay on 
our hands. 

We were some miles from any town or vil- 
lage, and did not know what to do, and how to 
take him to a resting-place: at last we were 
obliged to tie the body across the proboscis, and 
cover it as well as we could, and so we made 
his murderess carry him to the little Town of La 
Palice; yes, La Palice. Here we stopped, and 
a sort of Inquest was held and M. Huguet at- 
tended and told the old story; said the man had 
been cruel to her, and she had put up with it as 
long asshe could—Verdict: ‘‘ Served him right,” 
and so we lied over our poor friend’s murdered 
body, and buried him with many sighs in the lit- 
tle Churchyard of La Palice, and then trudged 
on sad and down cast toward the gay capital. 


CAP 11. 


I runx a lesson is to be learned from this sad 
story. ‘Too much fear is not prudence. Had 
poor Pippin walked with Elliot and me along- 
side the Elephant she dared not have attacked 





him. But through fear he kept forty yards in 
the rear, and she saw a chance to get him by 
himself; and from my knowledge of her I have 
little doubt she had meditated this attempt for 
months before she carried it out. Poor Pippin! 

We arrived in Paris to play with Franconi. 
Now it happened to be inconvenient to Franconi 
to fulfill his engagement. He accordingly de- 
clined us. M. Huguet was angry and threat- 
ened legal proceedings. Franconi answered 
‘*Where is Pippin?” Huguet shut up. Then 
Franconi followed suit: if hard pressed, he 
threatened to declare in open court that it was 
out of humanity alone he declined to fulfill his 
engagement. This stopped M. Huguet’s mouth 
altogether. He took a place on the Boulevard, 
and we showed her and her tricks at three prices, 
and did a rattling business. Before we had been 
a fortnight in Paris, old Tom Elliot died at the 
Hospital Dubois, and I became her Vizier at a 
salary of one hundred frances per week. 

Having now the sole responsibility I watched 
her as you would a powder magazine lighted by 
gas. I let nobody but M. Huguet go near her 
in my absence. ‘This gentleman continued to 
keep her sweet on him with lumps of sugar, and 
to act as her showman when she exhibited pub- 
licly. 

One day we had a message from the Tuileries, 
and we got the place extra clean, and the King’s 
children paid her a visit—a lot of little chaps— 
I did not know their names, but I suppose it was 
Prince Joinville, Aumale, and cetera. Ali I 
know is, that while these little Louis Phillippes 
were coaxing her, and feeding her, and cutting 
about her and sliding down her—and I was tell- 
ing them she was a duck, the perspiration was 
running down my back one moment and cold 
shivers the next, and I thanked Heaven devoutly 
when the young gents went back to their papa 
and mamma and no bones broken. The young 
gentlemen reported her affability and my lies to 
the King, and he engaged her to perform gratis 
in the Champs Elysees during the three days 
féte. 1500 francs for this. 

But Huguet was penny wise and pound fool- 
ish to agree: for it took her gloss off. Showed 
her gratis to half the city. 

Among D’jek’s visitors came one day a pretty 
young lady, a nursery governess to some noble- 
man’s children, whose name I forget, but he 
was English. The children were highly amused 
with D’jek and quite loth to go. The young 
lady who had a smattering of English as I had 
of French put several questions to me. I an- 
swered them more polite than usual on account 
of her being pretty, and I used a privilege I had 
—and gave her an order for free admission some 
other day: she came with only one child, which 
luckily was one of those deeply meditative ones 
that occur but rarely, and only bring out a word 
every half hour; so mademoiselle and I had a 
chat, which I found so agreeable that I rather 
neglected the general public for her. I made 
it my business to learn where she aired the 
children every day, and, one vacant morning, 
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dressed in the top of the fashion, I stood before 
her in the Garden of the Tuileries; she gave a 
half start and a blush and seemed very much 
struck with astonishment at this rencontre: she 
was a little less astonished next week when the 
same thing happened, but still she thought these 
coincidences remarkable and said so. In short I 
paid my addresses to Mademoiselle * * *. She 
was a charming brunette from Geneva, greatly 
my superior in Education and station. I was per- 
fectly conscious of this, and instantly made this 
calculation “all the better for me if I can win 
her.” But the reader knows my character by 
this time and must have observed how large a 
portion of it, effrontery forms. I wrote to her 
every day—sometimes in the French language, 
no, not in the French language, but in French 
words: she sometimes answered in English 
words; she was very pretty and very interest- 
ing, and I fancied her. When a man is in love, 
he can hardly see difficulties. I pressed her to 
marry me, and I believed she would consent. 
When I came to this point the young lady’s 
gayety declined, and when I was painting her 
pictures of our conjugal happiness, she used to 
sigh instead of brightening at the picture: at 
last I pressed her so hard that she consented to 
write to Geneva, and ask her parents’ consent 
to our union: when the letter went I was in 
towering spirits; I was now at the zenith of my 
prosperity the risks I had run with D’jek were 
rewarded by a heavy salary, and the post of 
honor near her, and now that I was a little 
weary of roaming the world alone with an ele- 
phant, Fate had thrown in my way a charming 
companion who would cheer the weary road— 
Dreams! 

The old people at Geneva saw my position 
with another eye. ‘‘ He is a servant liable to 
lose his place at any moment, by any one of a 
hundred accidents, and his profession is a dis- 
creditable one. Why he is a showman!” 

They told her all this in language so plain 
that she would never show me the letter—I 
was for defying their advice and authority, but 
she would not hear of it. I was forced to tem- 
porize. ‘In a month’s time” said I to myself 
‘ther scruples will melt away.” But in less 
than a fortnight the order came for us to march 
into Flanders. I communicated this cruel order 
to my sweet-heart; she turned pale and made 
no secret of her attachment to me and of the 
pain she felt at parting. Every evening before 
we left Paris I saw her, and implored her to 
trust herself to me and leave Paris as my wife: 
She used to smile at my pictures of wedded 
happiness, and cry the next minute because she 
dared not give herself and me that happiness, 
but with all this she was firm, and would not fly 
in her parents’ face. 

At last came a sad and bitter hour. 

Hat in hand as the saying is, I made a last 
desperate endeavor to persuade her to be mine, 
and not to let this parting take place at all. She 
was much agitated, but firm; and the more I 
said, the firmer she became. So at last I grew 





frantic and reproached her. I called her a cold- 
hearted coquette, and we parted in anger and 
despair. 

Away into the wide world again, not, as I 
used to start on these Pilgrimages, with a stout 
heart and iron nerves, but cold and weary and 
worn out before the journey had begun. As we 
left Paris behind us, I had but one feeling, that 
the best of life was atan endfor me. My limbs 
took me along like machinery, but my heart was 
a lump of ice inside me, and I would have thank- 
ed any man for knocking me on the head and 
ending the monotonous farce of my existence: 
ay, gentlefolks, even a poor mechanic can feel 
like this when the desire of his heart is balked 
for ever. 

Trudge! Trudge! Trudge! for ever and 
ever. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! for ever and ever. 

A man gets faint and weary of it at last, and 
there comes a time when he pines for a hearth- 
stone—and a voice he can believe, a part at least 
of what it says, and a Sunday of some sort now 
and then, and my time was come to long for 
these things and for a pretty and honest face 
about me to stand for the one bit of peace, and 
the one bit of truth in my vagabond, charlatan 
life. 

I lost my appetite, and sleep, and was very 
nearly losing heart altogether. My clothes hung 
about me like bags—I got sothin. It was my 
infernal occupation that cured me after all. 
D’jek gave me no time even for despair: the 
moment I became her sole guardian I had 
sworn on my knees she should never kill an- 
other man: judge whether I had te look sharp 
after her to keep the biped from perjury and the 
quadruped from murder. I slept with her—rose 
early—fed her—walked twenty miles with her, 
or exhibited her all day, sometimes did both 
and at night rolled into the straw beside her, 
too deadly tired to feel all my unhappiness; and 
so after a while time and toil blunted my sense 
of disappointment, and I trudged and tramped 
and praised D’jek’s moral qualities in the old 
routine ; only now and then when I saw the 
country lads in France or Belgium going to 
church dressed in their best with their sweet- 
hearts, and I in prison in the stable, with my 
four legged hussy waiting perhaps till dark to 
steal out and march to some fresh town, I used 
to feel as heavy as lead and as bitter as worm- 
wood, and wish we were all dead together by 
way of a change. 

A man needs a stout heart to go through the 
world at all: but most of all he needs it for a 
roving life ; dont you believe any other no mat- 
ter who tells you. With this brief notice of my 
feelings I pass over two months travel. I spare 
the reader much though I dare say he cant be- 
lieve it. 

Sir, the very names of the places I have vis- 
ited would fill an old-fashioned map of Europe. 

Talk of Ulysses and his travels, he never saw 
the tenth part of what I have gone through. 

It is a matter of figures, I have walked with 
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D’jek farther than round the world during the 
nine years I trudged beside her: it is only 
24,000 miles round the world. We found our- 
selves after a year’s pilgrimage at Doncheray 
near Sedan. 

Here an incident occurred that made another 
change. Mons. Huguet was showing her to the 
public in his Marechal of France manner which 
was great as was also his toilette. He sent me 
for something connected with the performance, 
a pistol I think. I had hardly ten steps to go, 
but during the time I was out of her sight—I 
heard a man cry out and the elephant snort. I 
ran back halloing as I came. As I ran in I 
found the elephant feeling for something in the 
straw with her foot, and the people rushing out 
of the doors in dismay—the moment she saw 
me she affected innocence but trembled from 
head to foot. Idrew out from the straw a thing 
you would have taken for a scare crow, or a bun- 
die of rags. It was my master M. Huguet—his 
glossy hat battered, his glossy coat stained and 
torn and his arm broken in two places: a mo- 
ment more and her foot would have been on 
him and his soul crushed out of his body. 

The people were surprised when they saw the 
furious snorting monster creep into a corner to 
escape a little fellow 5 feet 4—who got to the 
old weapon, pitchfork, and dreve it into every 
part of her but her head. She hid that in the 
corner the moment she saw blood in my eye. 

We got poor M. Huguet to bed and a doctor 
from the Hospital to him, and a sorrowful time 
he had of it, and so after standing good for 
twelve years lump sugar fell to the ground. 
Pitchfork stood firm. 

At night more than a hundred people came 
to see whether I was really so hardy as to sleep 
with this ferocious animal. ‘To show them my 
sense of her I lay down between her legs. On 
this she lifted her fore feet singly, and with the 
utmost care and delicacy drew them back over 
my body. 

As soon as M. Huguet’s arm was set, and 
doing well, he followed us—(we had got into 
France by this time) aud came in along with 
the public to admire us, and, to learn how the 
Elephant stood affected toward him now, he 
cried out in his most ingratiating way, in su- 
gared tones I suppose I ought to say, ‘‘ D’jek, 
my boy, D’jek.” At the sound Dijek raised a 
roar of the most infernal rage, and Huguet who 
knew her real character well enough though he 
pretended not to, comprehended that her heart 
was now set upon his extinction malgré 12 years 
of lump sugar. 

He sent for me, and with many expressions 
of friendship offered me the invaluable animal 
for thirty thousand francs. I declined her 
without thanks. ‘Then I shall have the pleas- 
ure of killing her to morrow,” said the French- 
man, ‘‘and what will become of your salary 
mon pauvre garcon.” 

In short, he had me in a fix and used his 
power. I bought her of him for 20,000 francs, 
to be paid by installments. I gave him the first 





installment, a five franc piece, and walked out 
of the wine shop her sole proprietor. 

The sense of property is pleasant even when 
we have not paid for the article. 

That night I formed my plans: there was 
no time to lose because I had only a thousand 
francs in the world, and she ate a 1000 francs 
a week, or nearly. I determined to try Ger- 
many, a poor country, but one which being 
quite inland could not have become callous to 
an Elephant, perhaps had never seen one. I 
shall never forget the fine clear morning I start- 
ed on my own account. The sun was just ris- 
ing, the birds were tuniug, and all manner of 
sweet smells came from the fields and hedges. 
D’jek seemed to step out more majestically than 
when she was another man’s—my heart beat 
high. Eight years ago I had started the meanest 
of her slaves. I had worked, slowly, painfully, 
but steadily up—and now I was actually her 
lord and master, and half the world before me 
with the sun shining on it. 

The first town I showed her at as mine was 
Verdun ;—and the next day I wrote to Mad- 
emoiselle * * * at Paris to tell her of the 
change in my fortunes. This was the only let- 
ter I had sent, for we parted bad friends—I re- 
ceived a kinder answer than the abrupt tone of 
my letter deserved. She congratulated me, and 
thanked me for remembering that whatever 
good fortune befell me, must give her particular 
pleasure, and in the postscript she told me she 
was just about to leave Paris and return to her 
parents in Switzerland. 

D’jek crossed into Prussia, tramped that coun- 
try and penetrated into the heart of Germa- 
ny. AsI had hoped, she descended on this na- 
tion with all the charm of novélty, and used to 
clear the copper out of a whole village. I re- 
member early in this trip being at a Country Inn. 
I saw rustics male and female dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, coming over the hills from ev- 
ery side to one point. I thought there must be 
a fair or something. I asked the landlord what 
they were all coming for, he said—‘* Why you 
to be sure”—they never saw such a thing in 
their lives and never will again. 

In fact at one or two small places we were 
stopped by the authorities who had heard that 
we carried more specie out of little Towns than 
the circulating medium would bear. 

In short my first coup was successful. After 
six months—Germany, Bavaria, Prussia ete.—I 
returned to the Rhine at Strasbourg with eight 
thousand francs; during all this time she nev- 
er hurt a soul—I watched her so fearfully close 
—-so being debarred from murder she tried’ arson. 

At a place in Bavaria her shed was suddenly 
observed to be in flames and we saved her with 
difficulty. 

The cause never transpired until now; but I 
saw directly how it had been done: I had un- 
warily left my coat in her way. The pockets 
were emptied of all their contents amongst which 
was a lucifer box fragments of which I found 
amongst the straw. She had played with this 
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in her trunk—hammering it backward and for- 
ward against her knee—dropping the lighted 
matches into the straw when they stung her, 
and very nearly roasted her own beef—the mis- 
chievous uneasy devil. 

My readers will not travel with an elephant, 
but business of some sort will fall to the lot of 
them soon or late—and as Charlatanry is the 
very soul of modern business it may not be amiss 
to show how the humble artisan worked his El- 
ephant. 

We never allowed ourselves to drop casually 
upon any place like a shower of rain. 

A man in bright livery green and gold mount- 
ed on a showy horse used to ride into the Town 
or village and go round to all the Inns making 
loud inquiries about their means of accommo- 
dation for the Elephant and her train. Four 
hours after him, the people being now a little 
agog, another green and gold man came in on 
a trained horse and inquired for No. 1: as soon 
as he had found him the two rode together 
round the Town—No. 2 blowing a trumpet and 
proclaiming the elephant; the nations she had 
instructed in the wonders of nature, the Kings 
she had amused, her grandeur, her intelligence 
—and above all her dovelike disposition. 

This was allowed to ferment for some hours, 
and when expectation was at its height the rest 
of the cavalcade used to heave in sight, D’jek 
bringing up the rear. Arrived, I used to shut 
her in out of sight, and send all my men and 
horses round parading, trumpeting and pasting 
bills, so that at last the people were quite ripe 
for her, and then we went to work, and thus the 
humble Artisan and his Elephant cut a greater 
dash than Lions and Tigers and mountebanks 
in general—and drew more money. 

Here is one of my programmes, only I must 
remark that I picked up my French, where I 
picked up the sincerity it embodies, in the cir- 
cuses, coulisses, and cabarets of French towns, 
so that I can patter French as fast as you like; 
but of course I know no more about it than a 
pig, not to really know it. 


Par Permission de M. Le Maire. 
Le Grand 


Eléphant 


du Roi 
De Siam. 
Du Cirque Olympique Franconi. 
Mlle. D’jek. 

Elephant colossal, de 11 pieds du hauteur et 
du poids de gooo liv., est le plus grand 
Elephant que l’on ait vu en Europe. 

M. H. B. Lorrt, naturaliste, pourvoyeur des ménage- 
ries de diverses cours d’Europe, actionnaire de Cirque 
Olympique et propriétaire de ce magnifique éléphant, 
qfiil a dressé au point de le presenter au public dans une 
piece theatrale qui fut créée pour Mile. D'iek, il y a trois 
ans et demi, et qui a eu in si grand succes, sous le nom 


dé I’ Elephant du roi de Siam 
Le proprietaire, dans san voyage autour du monde, eut 





occasion d'acheter cet énorme quadrupéde, qui le prit en 
affection, et qui, depuis onze ans qu'il le posséde ne s'est 
jamais dementi, se plait 4 écouter son maitre et execute 
avec punctualité tout ce qu'il lui indique de faire. 

Mile. D’iek qui est dans toute la force de sa taille, a 
maintenant 125 ans; elle a 11 pieds de hauteur—et pese 
9000 livres. 

Sa consommation dans les vingt quatre heures excede 
200 livres, 40 livres de pain pour son déjedner; a midi, du 
son et de l'avoine; le soir, des pommes de terre ou du 
rizcuit: et la nuit, du foin et de la paille. 

C'est le méme éléphant qui a battu la lionne de M. 
Martin. Cette lionng en furie, qu'une imprudence fit 
sortir de sa cage, s’elance sur M. H. B. Lott, qui se trou- 
vait auprés de son éléphant; voyant le danger il se refugie 
derriere une des jambes de ce bon animal, qui reléve sa 
trompe pour le proteger. La lionne allait saisir M. 
H. B. Lott; l’éléphant la voit, rabat sa trompe, I'enve- 
loppe, l'etouffe, la jette au loin, et l’aurait écrasée, si son 
maitre ne lui eut dit de ne pas continuer. 

Elle a ensuite allongé sa trompe, frappé du pied, criant 
et témoignant par 14 la satisfaction, qu'elle éprouvait 
d’avoir sauvé son ami d’une mort certaine, comme on I'a 
pu voir dans les journaux en fevrier 1832. 

Dans les cours des seances, on lui fera faire tout ses 
grands exercices, qui sont dignes d'admiration dont le 
grand nombre ne permet pas d’en donner s’analyse dans 
cette affiche, et qu'il faut voir pour I’en faire une idee 
juste. 

Prix D'Entree: Premiéres ——; Secondes ——; Ls 
militaires et enfants, moitié. 

I dont think but what my countrymen will 
understand every word of the above, but as there 
are great numbers of Frenchmen in the world 
who will read this, I think it would look unkind 
not to translate it into English for their benefit. 


By Permission of the Worshipful the Mayor 
the great 


Elephant 
of the King of Siam 
from Franconi’s Olympic Circus. 
Mademoiselle D’jek 
Colossal Elephant, 11 feet high, and weighs 
gooo Ibs. The largest Elephant 
ever seen in Europe. 


Mr. H. B. Lott, naturalist, who supplies the menace- 
rie of the various Courts of Europe, share jholder in the 
Olympic Circus, and Proprietor of this magnificent Ele- 
phant, which he has trained to such a height that he will 
present her to the public in a Dramatic piece which was 
written for her three years and a half ago and had a great 
success under the title of the Elephant of the King of 
Siam. 

The proprietor, in his voyage round the globe, was 
fortunate enough to purchase this enormous quadruped, 
which became attached to him, and has been eleven years 
in his possession, during which time she has never once 
forgotten herself, and executes with obedient zeal what- 
ever he bids her. 

Madile. D'jek has now arrived at her full growth, being 
125 years of age—she is eleven feet high and weighs 9000 
lbs. Her daily consumption exceeds 200 Ibs.—she takes 
40 Ibs. of bread for her breakfast; at noon barley and oats 
—in the evening potatoes or rice cooked—and at night 
hay and straw. 

Thisisthe same Elephant that fought with Mr. Martin's 
lioness, The lioness, whom carelessness of her attendants 
allowed to escape from her cage dashed furiously at Mr. 
H. B. Lott; fortunately he wasnear his elephant, and see- 
ing the danger took refuge behind one of the legs of that 
valuable animal; she raised her trunk in her master’s de- 
fense. The Lioness made to seize him but the Elephant 
lowered her trunk, seized the lioness, choked her, flung 
her to a distance and would have crushed her to death, 
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if Mr. Lott had not commanded her to desist. After that 
she extended her trunk, stamped with her foot, trumpet- 
ing and showing her satisfaction at having saved her 
friend from certain death; full accounts of which inci- 
dent are to be seen in the journals of February 1852. 

In the course of the exhibition she will go through all 
her exercises, which are wonderful and so numerous, that 
it is impossible to e them in this Bill: they must 
be seen to form any just idea of them. 

Prices: First Places ——; Second ——; Soldiers and 
children half-price. 


D’jek and I used io make our bow to our au- 





diences in the following fashion. I came on} 


with her and said ‘‘Otez mon chapeau pour 
salver” —then she used to take off my hat, 
wave it gracefully and replace it on my head— 
she then proceeded to pick up twenty five-franc 
pieces one after another and keep them piled in 
the extremity of her trunk. She also fired pis- 
tols and swept her den with a broom in a most 
painstaking and ludicrous way. 

But perhaps her best business in a real crit- 


ie’s eye was drinking a bottle of wine. The} 


reader will better estimate this feat if he will 
fancy himself an Elephant and lay down the 
book now and ask himself how he would do it, 
and read the following afterward. 

The bottle (cork drawn) stood before her. 
She placed the finger and thumb of her pro- 
boscis on the mouth, made a vacuum by suc- 
tion, and then suddenly inverting the bottle, she 
received the contents in her trunk; the diffi- 
culty now was to hold the bottle, which she 
would not have broken for a thousand pounds— 
(my lady thought less of killing ten men than 
breaking a saucer) and yet not let the liquor 
run from her flesh pipe—she rapidly shifted her 
hold to the centre of the bottle and worked it by 
means of the wrinkles in her proboscis to the 
bend of it. Then she gripped it, and at the 
same time curled round her trunk into a sloping 


position and let the wine run down her throat. | 


This done she resumed the first position of her 


trunk, and worked the bottle back toward her | 
finger, suddenly snapped hold of it by the neck | 


and handed it gracefully to me. 

With this exception it was not her public 
tricks that astonished me most. The principle 
of all those tricks is one. An animal is taught 
to lay hold of things at command, and to shift 
them from one place to another. You vary the 


thing to be laid hold of but the act is the same. | 


In her drama which was so effective on the 


Stage D'jek did nothing out of the way. She} 


merely went through certain mechanical acts at 
a word of command from her keeper who was 
unseen or unnoticed—i. e. he was either at the 


wing in his fustain jacket, or on the Stage with | 
her in gim-crack and gold as one of a lot of | 
slaves or courtiers or what not. Between our-; 
selves, a single trick I have several times caught | 


her doing on her own account proved more for 


her intelligence than all these. She used to! 


put her eye to a key-hole. 

Ay: that she would, and so watch for hours 
to see what devil’s trick she could do with im- 
punity. She would see me out of the way and 
then go to work. Where there was no key- 


hole I have seen her pick the knot out of a deal 
board and squint through the little hole she had 
thus made. 

A Dog comes next to an Elephant. But he 
is not up to looking through a key-hole or a 
crack. He can think of nothing better than 
snuffing under the door, and making the dust fly. 
At one place, being under a granary she work- 
ed a hole in the ceiling no bigger than a thim- 
ble and sucked down sacks full of grain before 

she was found out. ‘Talk of the ‘‘ half reason- 
ing elephant,” she seldom meta man that could 
| match her in reasoning—to a bad end. Her 
weak points were her cruelty and her cowardice, 
and by this latter Tom Elliot and I governed her 
with a rod of iron—vulgarly called a pitchfork. 
If a mouse pottered about the floor in her stable 
| D’jek used to tremble all over, and whine with 
| terror till the little monster was gone. A ton 
| shaken by an ounce! ‘ 
I have seen her start back in dismay from a 
| small feather floating in the air. If her heart 
had been as stout as her will to do mischief was 
strong, mankind must have risen to put her 
|down. Almost all you have ever heard about 
| the full grown Elephant’s character is a pack of 
| lies: they are your servants by fear, or they are 
| your masters. Two years ago an Elephant 
killed his keeper at Liverpool or Manchester I 
forget which. Out came the Times: he had 
| pronged him six weeks before—how well I knew 
| the old lie: it seldom varies a syllable. That 
man died not because he had pronged the ani- 
mal but because he hadn’t, or not enough. They 
| gave this Elephant an ounce of Prussic acid and 
|an ounce of arsenic, neither of these sedatives 
producing any effect, they fired a cannon-ball 
| through her neck. 
| Spare the pitchfork spoil the elephant. 
| There is another animal people misconstrue 
just as bad— 

The Hyena! 

Terrible fierce animal, the Hyena, says Buf- 
| fon & Co., and the world echoes the chant. 
| Fieree—are they? you get a score of them to- 
gether in a yard, and you shall see me walk into 
the whole lot with nothing but a switch, and 
them, try to get between the brick and the mor- 
tar with funk—that is how fierce they are. And 
they are not only cowardly but well-meaning 
and affectionate into the bargain is the fierce 
Hyena of Buffon & Co; but indeed wild ani- 
mals are sadly misunderstood, and those that 
have the best character deserve it less than those 
that have the worst. 

From Strasbourg I determined to go into 
Switzerland, above all to Geneva—I could not 
not help it; in due course of time and travel I 
arrived near Geneva, and I sent forward my 
| green and gold avant couriers. But alas they 
returned with the doleful news that Elephants 
| were not admitted into that ancient city. The 
| last elephant that had been there had done mis- 
| chief, and, at the request of its proprietor Madlle. 
|Gamier a young lady whose conscience smote 
| her, for she had had another Elephant that 
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killed one or two people in Venice, was pub- 
licly executed in the fortress. 

Fortunately (as I the: thought) I had pro- 
vided myself with testimonials from the mayor 
and governors of some score of Towns, through 
which we had passed. I produced these, and 
made friends in the Town particularly with a 
Dr. Mayo. At last we were admitted, D’jek 
was proved a dove by such overpowering testi- 
mony. I had now paid M. Huguet six thousand 
francs and found myself possessed of five thou- 
sand more. Business was very good in Geneva. 
D’jek very popular. Her intelligence and amia- 
bility became a by-word. I had one bitter dis- 
appointment though. Mademoiselle * * * never 
came to see us, and I was too sulky and too busy 
to hunt forher. Besides I said to myself ‘‘ All 
the world can find me, and if she cared a but- 
ton for me she would come to light.” I tried to 
turn it off with the old song— 

Now get ye gone ye scornful Dame 
If you are proud I'll be the same 

I make no doubt that I shall find 
As pretty a girl unto my mind. 

Behold me now at the climax of prosperity ; 
dressed like a gentleman, driving a pair of 
horses, proprietor of a whole cavalcade and of 
an elephant—and after clearing all expenses 
paid, making at the rate of £600 per annum. 

There was a certain clergyman of the place 
used to visit us about every day and bring her 
cakes and things to eat, till he got quite fond of 
her and believed that she returned his affection. 
I used to beg him not to get so close to her, on 
this his answer was, ‘‘ Why, you say she is harm- 
less as a chicken’”’—so then I had no more to 
say. Well one unlucky day I turned my back 
for 2 moment, before I could get back there were 
the old sounds—a snort of rage and a cry of ter- 
ror, and there was the poor minister in her 
trunk. At sight of me she dropped him, but 
two of his ribs were broken and he was quite 
insensible, and the people rushed out in terror. 
We raised the clergyman and carried him home, 
and in half an hour a mob was before the door, 
and stones as big as your fists thrown in at the 
windows—this however was stopped by the au- 
thorities. But the next day my lady was ar- 
rested and walked off to the fortress and there 
confined. I remonstrated — expostulated — in 
vain. I had now to feed her and no return from 
her—ruin stared me in the face. I wert tolaw 
with the authorities. Law is slow: and D’jek 
was eating all the time. Ruin looked nearer 
still. The law ate my green and gold servants 
and my horses, and still D'jek remained in 
Quod. Then I refused to feed her any longer, 
and her expense fell upon the Town. Her ap- 
petite and their poverty soon brought matters to 
aclimax. They held a sort of municipal tri- 
bunal, and tried her for an attempt at homicide. 
I got counsel to defend her, for I distrusted my 
own temper and French. 

I cant remember half the fine things he said, 
but there was one piece of common sense I do 
remember: he said ‘‘the animal, I believe, is 





unconscious of her great strength and has com- 
mitted a fatal error rather than a crime; still if 
you think she is liable to make such errors let 
her die rather than kill men. But how do you 
reconcile to your conscience to punish her pro- 
prietor, to rob him of his subsistence? He has 
committed no crime: he has been guilty of no 
want of caution. If therefore you take upon 
yourselves to punish the brute, be honest! buy 
her of the man first, and then assert your sub- 
lime office—destroy an animal that has offend- 
ed morality. But a city should be above rob- 
bing or wronging an individual.” When he sat 
down I thought my homicide was safe; for I 
knew Geneva could not afford to buy an Ele- 
phant, except out of a Noah’s ark. 

But up gets an orator on the other side and 
attacked me, accused me of false representa- 
tions, of calling a devil a duck. We have cer- 
tain information from France said he — ‘‘that 
this Elephant has been always wounding and 
killing men up and down Europe this twenty 
years. Mons. Loett knew this by universal re- 
port and by being an eye-witness of more than 
one man’s destruction.” Here there was a sen- 
sation I can tell you. ‘‘He has therefore for- 
feited all claims to consideration.” Then he 
thundered out ‘‘ Let no man claim to be wiser 
than Holy Writ: there we are told that a lie is 
a crime of the very deepest dye, and here we 
see how for years falsehood has been murder.” 
Then, I mind, he took just the opposite line to 
my defender. Says he—‘‘If I hesitate for a 
moment, it is not for the man’s sake, but for 
the brute’s: but I do not hesitate at all. I 
could wish so majestic a creature might be 
spared for our instruction”—says he, ‘‘that so 
wonderful a specimen of the Creator’s skill might 
still walk the earth: but reason and justice and 
humanity say ‘no.’ There is an animal far 
smaller yet ten times more important, for he has 
a soul; and this, the king of all the animals, is 
not safe while she lives; therefore she ought to 
die: weaker far than her in his individual 
strength, he is a thousand times stronger than 
her by combination and science—therefore she 
will die.” 

When this infernal chatter-box wound up, 
my heart sunk into my shoes: he was a prig 
but an eloquent one, and he walked into D’jek 
and me till we were not worth half an hour's 
purchase. 

For all that, the Council did not come to a 
decision on the spot, and I believe that if D’jek 
had but been content to kill the laity as hereto- 
fore, we should have scraped through with a 
fine: but the fool must go and tear black cloth, 
and dig her own grave. 

Two days after the trial, out came the sen- 
tence—Death ! 

With that modesty and good feeling which 
belongs to most foreign Governments they di- 
rected me to execute their sentence. 

My answer came in English—‘‘I will see you 
d——d and double d——d first, and then I 
wont.” 
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Meantime Huguet was persecuting poor heart 
sick me for the remainder of her purchase mon- 
ey, and what with the delay, the expenses, and 
the anxiety, I was so down and so at the end 
of my wits and my patience, that her sentence 
fell on me like a blow on a chap that is be- 
numbed, produced less effect on me at the time 
than it does when I think of it now. 

Well, curse them, one fine morning they ran 
a cannon up to the gate—loaded it—and bade 
me call the Elephant, and bring her into a fa- 
vorable position for being shot. I refused point 
blank in English as before. They threatened 
me for my contumacy. I answered they might 
shoot me if they liked, but I would not be the 
one to destroy my own livelihood. 

So they had to watch their opportunity. 

It was not long of coming. 

She began to walk about, and presently the 
poor fool marched right up to the cannon’s 
mouth and squinted down it. Then she turned 
and at last she crossed right before it. The 
gunner took the opportunity, applied his lin- 
stock, and fired. ‘There was a great tongue of 
flame, and a cloud of smoke, and through the 
smoke something as big as a house was seen to 
go down—the very earth trembled at the shock. 

The earth cleared in a moment and there lay 
Dijek. She never moved; the round shot went 
clean through her body and struck the opposite 
wall with great force. It was wonderful and 
sad to see so huge a creature robbed of her days 
in a moment by a spark. There she lay—poor 
D'jek! 

In one moment I forgot all her faults. She 
was an old companion of mine, in many a wet 
day and dreary night. She was reputation to 
me and a clear six hundred a year—and then 
she was so clever—we shall never see her like 
again—and there she lay. I mourned over her 
right or wrong, and have never been the same 
man since that shot was fired. 

This butchery done, I was informed by the 
municipal authorities that the carcass was con- 
sidered upon the whole to be my property. ‘The 
next moment I had two hundred applications 
for elephant steaks from the pinch gut natives, 
who I believe knew gravy by tradition and ro- 
mances that had come all the way from Paris. 
Knives and scales went to work and with the 
tears running down my cheeks [I sold her beef 
at three sous per lb. for about £40 sterling— 
this done all my occupation was gone. Geneva 
was no place for me: and as the worthy Hu- 
guet, whose life I had saved, threatened to ar- 
rest me, I determined to go back to England 
and handicraft. Two days after D’jek’s death I 
was hanging sorrowfully over the bridge when 
some one drew near to me and said in a low 

- voice, ‘* Mons. Loett.” I had no need to look 
-up. I knew the voice, it was my lost sweet- 
heart—she spoke, very kindly, blushed, and wel- 
comed me to her native country. She did more, 
she told me she lived five miles from Geneva 
and invited me to visit her mother: she took 
occasion to let me know that her father was 





|@ desperate condition. 


dead. ‘‘My mother refuses me nothing”—she 
added, with another blush. This was all like 
a dream to me. The next day I visited her 
and her mother, and was cordially received; in 
short it was made clear to me that my misfor- 
tune had endeared me to this gem of a girl, in- 
stead of repelling her. An uncle too had died 
and left her three hundred pounds, and this 
made her bolder still and she did not conceal 
her regard for me. She told me she had seen 
me once in Geneva driving two showy horses in 
a carriage, and looking like a nobleman, and so 
had hesitated to claim the acquaintance: but 
hearing the elephant’s execution and guessing 
that I could no longer be in the high road to 
fortune she had obeyed her heart and been the 
first to remind me I had once esteemed her. 

In short—a Pearl! 

I made her a very bad return for so much 
goodness. I went and married her. We then 
compounded with Huguet for three thousand 
francs, and sailed for England to begin the 
world again. 

The moment I got to London I made for the 
Seven Dials to see my friend Paley. On the 
way I met a mutual acquaintance, told him 
where I was going red hot. 

He hung his head. 

A chill came over me. If you had stuck a 
knife in me I couldn’t have bled. I gasped out 
some sort of inquiry. 

**Why you know he was not a young man,” 
says he, looking down. 

That was enough for such an unlucky one as 
me. I began to cry directly. ‘‘ Dont ye take 
on,” says he—‘‘old man died happy—come 
home with me—my wife will tell you more 
about it than I can.” I was loth to go, but he 
persuaded me. His wife told me the old gen- 
tleman spoke of me to the last, and had my let- 
ters read out, and boasted of my success. 

**Didn’t I tell you he would rise?” he used 
to say, and then it seems he made much of 
some little presents I had sent him from Paris, 
and them such trifles compared with what I 
owed him—*‘ Doesn’t forget old friends now he 
is at the top of the tree”—and then burst out 
praising me, by all accounts. §o then it was a 
little bit of comfort, to think he had died while 
I was prosperous and that my disappointment 
had never reached his warm and feeling heart. 

A workman has little time to grieve outward- 
ly: he must dry his eyes quickly let his heart 
be ever so sad, or he’ll look queer when Satur- 
day Night comes. You cant make a workman- 
like joint with the tear in your eye—one half 
of the joiners cant do it with their glasses on. 
And I was a workman once more. I had to 
end as I had begun. 

I returned to the Violin trade, and by very 
keen attention to its mysteries I made progress, 
and having a foreign connection I imported and 
sold to English dealers, as well as made var- 
nished and doctored violins. But soon the 
trade through foreign competition declined to 
I did not despair, but 
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to eke out I set my wife up in a China and Cu- 
riosity shop in Wardour St., and worked at my 
own craft in their back parlor. I had no sooner 
done this than the tarnation Novelists all made 
it their business to sneer at Wardour Street, till 
now nobody will buy in that Street; so since I 
began this tale we have closed the shop—it only 
wasted their time—they are much better out 
walking and getting fresh air at least for their 
trouble. I attend sales and never lose a chance 
of turning a penny: at home I make and mend 
and doctor fiddles—I carve wood—I clean pic- 
tures and gild frames—I cut out fruit and flow- 
ers in leather—I teach Ladies and Gentlemen 
to gild at so much per lesson, and by these, and 
a score more of little petty arts, contrive to keep 
the pot boiling. 

Iam, as I have been all my life, sober, watch- 
ful, enterprising, energetic, and unlucky! 

In early life I played for a great stake—Af- 
fluence ! 

I think I may say I displayed in the service 
of D’jek some of those qualities by which, unless 
Books are false, men have won campaigns and 
battles and amassed fortunes and reputations— 
result in my case—a cannon-shot fired in a dirty 
little village calling itself a city, in a country 
that Yorkshire could eat up and spit out again 
(after all the great Kingdoms and Repubs. had 
admired her and forgiven her her one defect )— 
a tongue of fire—a puff of smoke, and the perils, 
labor courage and intelligence of 9 years blown 
away like dust to the four winds of Heaven. 

I am now playing for a smaller stake; but I 
am now as heretofore playing my very best. I 
am directing all my experience of various busi- 
ness, all my sobriety, activity, energy and zeal, 
all my cunning of eye and hand to one object— 

Not to die in the workhouse. 

Ladies and Gents the workman has said his 
say, and I hope the company have been amused. 





PROGRESS OF WOMANHOOD. 
HE progress of the age is a very familiar 
topic. We are glad that it is. The state 
of the weather, neighborhood gossip, and other 
small items, have ruled the common tongue 
long enough, and, really, the everyday world 
deserves to be congratulated that it is no more 
compelled to be the intellectual slave of the 
merest trifles. Progress is a tangible thing. 
Every washer-woman knows that her homely art 
has improved; and if she is not acquainted with 
her chemical friends, Liebig, Johnston, and 
Moffat, she understands perfectly that some 
considerate geniuses have manufactured better 
soaps than she formerly used. Even the little 
school-children comprehend how they master 
the multiplication-table, by the aid of machinery, 
in quicker time than their parents did. Pro- 
gress is quite palpable to every body; and as it 
is one of those very talkable matters that lie 
midway between simple chat and grave dis- 
course, what can hinder it from being a popular 
complacency of the first order? 
But progress, where it is most real and satis- 





factory, does not always demonstrate itself with 
the same degree of clearness. In some things 
it strikes the eye at once. Modern houses in. 
stantly assert their superiority over the log-fix- 
tures of our grandfathers, and railroads are 
voted better than stage-coaches, without an ar- 
gument. But it is notsoin every matter. The 
growth of a mulberry and an oak are very dif- 
ferent as to time, and the sunshine perfects the 
harvest with much more haste than the forest. 
Social movements, involving a great principle, 
are seldom hurried to completion, while changes 
that are mere questions of taste, expediency, 
convenience, begin and end in a day. It is well 
that this is the case. If the brain matured as 
fast as the stomach, we should have an uncom- 
fortable number of prodigies. Nature is very 
kind in her restraints. Mushrooms and gourds 
grow apace, but the sweet-juiced fruits work 
slowly in their hidden laboratory, and thereby 
reward us for waiting. It is all right. Nature 
never blunders. Her methods are perfect, and 
whenever we appreciate her properly we are al- 
ways satisfied. 

One of the wonders of the age is the progress 
of our women. To be sure it is, in the main, a 
quiet sort of wonder ; but on that account none 
the less wonderful. Women and their move- 
ments rarely take public attention by storm. 
Any mischievous boy, threatened with a whip- 
ping, can run faster than his mother. She is no 
2.40 in results. Violent elements are no part 
of her nature. She deals in no earthquakes and 
tornadoes. <A dashing, noisy, turbulent woman 
is a rarity, and a community of them is a sheer 
impossibility. If every mountain were a Vesu- 
vius, we should change quarters and emigrate 
to another planet. And because of this proviso 
of quietness in womanly life, we only apprehend 
at sundry intervals what is really doing among 
them. Men advertise all they do. They roar 
out their events at the cannon’s mouth, and 
their epochs stand forth as huge summits above 
the landscape. Women have a gliding grace- 
fulness that befits them. Like the governor in 
the steam-engine, they equalize the motions 
of society; and thus, while performing a good 
office for the world, attain their own ends with- 
out much strife or collision. The surprising 
feature of the day is the calm, noiseless, im- 
perceptible manner in which women have ad- 
vanced to a commanding social and intellectual 
position. There has been nothing worthy of the 
name of a battle about it. True, there has been 
some talk—but air-guns are poor projectiles. 
And then, we have had clamorous Woman’s 
Rights Conventions, speeches, revolutions; but 
these have been the side-eddies of the stream— 
not the stream itself. 

How has it happened? Just as most things 
happen—because there was a necessity for it. 
Womanly character, power, influence, are facts 
in the economy of Providence—just as much so 
as light, heat, gravitation, in nature—and as 
facts must, sooner or later, take their place 
among the accredited matters of common sense, 
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a womanly demonstration had to come. There 
was no escape from it. Religion in her home, 
religion in her heart, educated, honored, loved, 
if she had any soul within her, it was a destiny 
that it should appear and make itself felt. But 
in the philosophy of development there are out- 
ward laws as well as inward ; and hence we must 
look to society for some of the reasons of this 
change in the position of woman. In the pres- 
ent century men have advanced im intelligence, 
refinement, taste; the institutions of govern- 
ment are more just and liberal; humanity is 
a stronger sentiment; public opinion covers a 
broader ground, and is more authoritative ; and 
Christianity is more generally recognized as the 
standard of thought and action. Man is much 
less of an out-door animal. Home is more a 
part of himself. If he work at business, if he 
travel abroad, if he explore the Amazon or the 
North Pole, if he hunt like Cumming in Africa 
or turn hero-tourist like Bayard Taylor, it is 
still as a gentleman on leave of absence from 
the fireside and the family. The domestic idea 
is far more prominent in his sentiments—and 
life, in some shape or other, is tributary to it. 
Now, all this necessitates a pleasant and agree- 
able companionship. Women are desirable to 
men as men improve, and just in proportion as 
they call themselves away from outward objects 
as material engrossments and yield to the law of 
a milder, more generous, sympathetic manhood, 
in that proportion women are more appreciated 
and sought. This rule operates with a two-fold 
benefit. For women not only conform them- 
selves, with the spontaneousness of instinct, to 
the social demand, but the presence of a genial, 
kindly atmosphere cultivates all their excel- 
lence. Flowers are not more ready to respond 
to spring, sunshine, and soft airs, than they to 
yield to the love and tenderness of home. With 
them, talent, wisdom, genius follow the awaken- 
ings of the heart. They are rarely intellectual 
for intellect’s sake, but the growth of strength 
in the mind is a transfer of satisfaction and joy 
from the feelings. A woman’s affections, in a 
fully developed state, have more vigor and in- 
tenseness than their legitimate objects can ex- 
haust. There is always a surplus of power in 
that portion of her being, and, needed: in no 
other direction, it naturally seeks her intellect- 
ual faculties, and infuses into them the over- 
abounding life. 

Whether the philosophy of statisticians and 
political economists recognize it or not, the truth 
is indisputable that the new position of woman 
is one of the leading facts of the age. It is 
emphatically prominent among the indices of 
civilization, pointing to the future with no un- 
certain hand, and indicating a state of things 
that must vitally affect the entire organization 
of society. Perhaps a thorough and general 
readjustment of the social elements may be re- 
quired. Be this as it may, one thing is cer- 
tain, viz., society, with this freshly-awakened 
power in full, unrestricted operation, can never 
be what it has been, nor remain what it now is. 

Vor. XVI.—No. 94.—I1 





Henceforth a new line of movement is among 
the things decreed. The old landmarks that 
determined the circumstantial relations of the 

sexes are gone forever, and hereafter metes and 
bounds more consistent with truth and equity 
must be established. We say circumstantial 
relations, for in their primary and essential 
laws the sexes must always continue to exhibit 
their distinct characteristics. By no art, by nce 
reform or revolution, can man eease to be man 
or woman to be woman, intellectually, morally, 

socially; but outside of these fixed peculiar- 
ities, which absolute nature will hold intact, 

there is a vast, indefinite, unappropriated region, 

which is to be portioned out according to a 
new system of distribution. We can hardly 
say with propriety that the whole frame-work of 

modern industry is afloat, but to deny that it 
is unsettled were palpable folly. Labor ocen- 
pies hitherto unknown fields. California and 
Australia have affected the condition of the 
world far more than the discovery of the West- 
ern Hemisphere affected Europe. Within twen- 
ty years Iabor has been more rapidly diversified, 
has called forth more intelligence and skill, has 
been more productive, and has tasked in a wider 
compass the distributing agencies of commerce, 

than in any hundred years previous. No longer 
true that “man wants but little here below,” we 
have found the other line, *‘ nor wants that lit- 
tle long,” guilty of a similar falsehood, for our 
necessities, commencing with old-fashioned air, 

food, water, and lodgings, have widened their- 
scope from a very petty province into an immense: 
empire ; and as to the question of time, it is onby- 
a tradition that days are eomposed of hours, and: 
hours of minutes. There has been a general 
right-about-face, so that now years constitute 
months, and months make weeks. An hour 
in 1857 is practically a day of 1800. Modern 
wants, drawing men into remote places; ex- 
pensive pleasures, taxing time and fortitude; 

multiplied avenues for daring enterprises and 
swift achievements; these have drained the 

crowded occupations in which the masculine 
sex were wont to labor, and left vacancies for 
women to fill. Apart from that, women have 

competed successfully with men in some of 

their own callings, and at the bar of public 
opinion have had judgment in their favor. All 
this gees to show that the productive spirit of* 
the age, especially in its bearings on the com- 

fort and welfare of society, has more demandew 
of it than men can me¢t. It is, in the language 

of political economy, a question of consumption. 

Nor is it only to the bulk of production that this 
fact applies, but also to the kind—a matter of: 
quality as well as quantity. Women are now: 
needed for many sorts of work that they perform 

better than men. American experiments in the 
common school system of education have very 

clearly shown that, in primary instruction, they 

are much more effective than our sex. And 
even in certain walks of literature it is unde- 
niable that they surpass us. Strangely enough, 

the publishers of our largest and best magazines- 
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say that their main supply is from the pens of 
the ladies. Thanks forthat! Womanly brains 
ought to bear a commercial premium in litera- 
ture. Five dollars for a newspaper column or a 
magazine page, ten per cent. on the sales of a 
volume, are significant somethings. 

How the sexes are marking off their respect- 
ive territories in literature! No doubt we shall 
soon have the equivalent of a government sur- 
vey, and a regular division of occupable land. 
It onght to be done forthwith. But we are too 
fast. We forget that circumstances, the new 
monarchs of the age, are already doing effect- 
ually. There is a sort of half-formed theory 
in our head, that the lighter graces of literature 
belong of right to women just as social accom- 
plishments belong to them. Our notion is, that 
in the good time coming men will bid adieu to 
fiction and its kindred tastes, resigning in behalf 
of the women. To our mind this appears to be 
the natural order of things. Women, assuming 
that they have talent and proper culture, ought 
to be, a priori, far better writers of fiction than 
men, for the simple reason that they have keen- 
er perceptions, stronger instincts, intenser feel- 
ings, and are much more potently affected by 
the operation of social influences. This tend- 
ency of the female mind to occupy the domain 
of light literature is obviously increasing. On 
the other hand, the manly mind has its appro- 
priate gphere enlarging. The literature of trav- 
el, of domestic and foreign criticism, of profound 
research, to say nothing of science and the high- 
er arts, forms the mass of those productions 
which emanate from our sex. For two depart- 
ments of writing women are pre-eminently fit- 
ted, viz., the literature of love and the literature 
of practical religion. In the progress of woman- 
hood, about which we are writing, the step is in 
this direction. And a good, strong, muscular 
step it is—not with embroidered slippers or fash- 
ionable gaiters, but with a vigorous nerve that 
promises a long continuance. 

Displacement, then, seems to be the order of 
the day in the question pending between the 
sexes. “ Get out of the way” is the new Yankee 
Doodle for the marching host. Dry-goods clerks 
may make up their reckoning. Indoor employ- 
ments suitable to women, but now held by fem- 
inine men, must charttge hands. Inventions be- 
gin to help them. Sewing-machines are the 
first fruits of a friendly harvest for them. If 
you do not hear of woman’s rights in halls of 
legislation, you shall see them in patent-offices. 
Every where, in every direction, men are silent- 
ly forwarding the real progress of womanhood. 
Our schools of design are introducing them by 
scores to the successful pursuit of art, and at 
the present time many of the patterns for wall 
papers and dress goods are furnished by young 
women. The true Woman’s Rights movement 
is going steadily on without parade or bluster, 
and its work is in sure process of accomplish- 
ment. Such women as Charlotte Bronté, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hos- 
mer, are effecting the great object. We need 





not be uneasy about failure. Modern civiliza- 
tion needs all the genius, energy, skill, that men 
and women can possibly exercise. No one can 
jostle another in this enlarging world of the 
nineteenth century, and society is in league 
with Providence to fulfill the wise and holy law, 
that no talent shall any longer be folded in a 
napkin and buried in the earth. 





WESTMORELAND. 

winter, when the snow lies deep on the 
country around, a desolate expanse of white 
broken here and there by gray masses of granite 
which the bleak winds have swept bare, West- 
moreland wears a dreary aspect. The hills look 
higher and steeper than in summer, the ravines 
as if their lowest depths were inaccessible.— 
From our stand-point not a foot of level surface 
is, in any direction, visible; northward, Hem- 
lock Ridge wards off many a cutting blast; just 
beyond the road which passes in front of us, the 
descent becomes more abrupt, and down there 
somewhere, quite out of sight, winds a valley 
veined with ice. As we look across on the op- 
posite slope rising to rocky peaks, a solitary 
dwelling here and there, its column of smoke 
showing murky against the white background, 
rather increases than lessens the gloominess of 
the view. And one can not divest himself of 
the apprehension that the lonely sleigh, or the 
wood-sled over there where the parallel rows of 
stone wall indicate the road, will shortly make 
an involuntary descent. with more rapidity than 
safety. Indeed, such a catastrophe has some- 
times occurred, when a sudden lowering of tem- 
perature has ensued upon a thaw, and every 

thing wears a treacherous coating of ice. 

In certain states of the atmosphere, however, 
and particularly at the close of the shortest days, 
this dead white investiture becomes transfused 
with indescribable beauty. A rosy, quivering 
light glides over the hill-sides and hovers above 
the valleys; the sun floats farther and farther 
away into the sea of purple haze, burning stars 
break suddenly through the deepening gloom, a 
meteor shoots across it like a silver arrow, and 
the still, keen, sparkling winter night is around 
you. 

If the winter aspect of the region is sometimes 
repulsive enough, it is far worse in the transi- 
tion period between winter and spring. Now, 
the declivities are a chaos of mud and rock ; the 
streams, every one loosed from their fetters, join 
their voices to the thunderous breaking up of the 
Connecticut; dark, swift water floods the val- 
leys, bearing along in its turbulent course great 
fragments of ice which clash, breaking, against 
each other; bridges are frequently swept from 
their insecure perches, the soil is washed away 
from the roads, leaving formidable gullies, and 
all travel is compulsory and hazardous. 

Then follows a busy time on the highways. 
These are speedily restored to a state of com- 
parative security. The sun rises nearer and 
nearer to the highest point of Pine Mountain, 
the fields assume a manifest greenness in place 
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of the neutral dead grass tint; the brooks give 
over wrangling, and sing low songs, ‘‘beechen 
buds begin to swell,” silvery catkins dot the wil- 
lows; brighter green points the hemlocks and 
fringes the pines; nodding wake-robins unfold 
in the woods; little white violets, their petals 
veined with blue, the only fragrant species, I be- 
lieve, native to the vicinity, delicate spring-beau- 
ties; lovely, frail stellarias, which can not grow 
without something to lean upon; pink May-flow- 
ers, whose odor is of the very sweetest; wild 
lilies of the valley; long wreaths of ground-pine 
and club-moss; and the shining foliage of the 
partridge-berry cover the earth with a gay, fra- 
grant mosaic. Glad troops of children are out 
in the fields and woods, and their merry calls 
and shouts of laughter blend well with the sing- 
ing of birds. They gather the flowers; and what 
they prize even more, the young chickerberry 
leaves, whose pleasant aromatic flavor is in its 
daintiest perfection when, minute and red-tint- 
ed, they first emerge from the mossy mould. 

The agricultural population of the township 
regard it as a hard place. Compared with the 
lavish productiveness of Western prairie lands, 
the face of a Westmoreland farm is, doubtless, 
sufficiently forbidding. A few years since, in 
a public conveyance in southeast Vermont, I 
chanced to meet a young man of sixteen or there- 
about, just coming from Illinois to pay a first 
visit to his ancestral acres. The graceless youth 
made extremely merry over what he was pleased 
to designate the picked bones of the soil, and 
presently, as the hills grew higher and the rocks 
more abundant, went off into a series of seem- 
ingly incontrollable cachinnations at the ab- 
surdity of attempting to coax a living out of such 
uncompromising materials. His demonstra- 
tions, to say the least, were highly unbecoming, 
and, at length, on the discovery that he had the 
fun all to himself, his forced witticisms and ri- 
diculous laughter subsided. There is certainly 
a high degree of beauty in that profuse fertility 
which unlocks its treasures at the ‘‘open ses- 
ame” of the fortunate possessor; but for me, 
New England born and bred, I would fain live 
and die within sight of the rock-ribbed, rivulet- 
veined hills of New Hampshire. 

Westmoreland is the home of some valued 
friends of mine, and I have been accustomed oc- 
casionally to spend there weeks, and in one in- 
stance months, at a time. Three years ago I 
came hither commissioned to secure a transient 
abiding-place for two Southern friends, mother 
and daughter, who desired, as they said, to go 
right into the heart of the North—an achievement 
which such as they find little difficulty in accom- 
plishing. 

Cousin Kate, Dr. George’s wife, would will- 
ingly have received them into her own little 
domicile, but there was really not room enough; 
and besides—if the truth must out—one needs 
to know her a little to feel quite at home under 
her roof. For with her multitudinous excellent 
qualities, Kate has one fault; she is a fanatical 
housekeeper, a perfect devotee to works which 





seem to such as myself as only of useless super- 
erogation. Moreover her forms, though of the 
best and daintiest, are like stucco-work, and 
may not be changed. I remember that once in 
my young folly bthought indirectly to influence 
her a little by detailing what seemed to me a 
piece of egregious particularity on the part of 
Mrs. Charles Watkins, namely, the latter lady’s 
mode of procedure in the daily purification of 
her stair-case. Firstly, the steps were to be 
vigorously swept with a certain kind of broom ; 
secondly, they were to be carefully brushed 
with a certain kind of brush; thirdly and lastly, 
a pair of bellows was in requisition, whose cur- 
rent, skillfully directed, might dislodge any in- 
visible particles of dust which haply lurked in 
crannies inaccessible to broom-splint and bristle. 
Here Kate roundly asserted that she had ex- 
perimented with the bellows to her entire satis- 
faction; that for her part she was convinced to 
a demonstration that minute portions of the dust 
dislodged by the current might, nay actually did, 
fall back again intothe chinks. No; far better 
than bellows was a little wing, a dove’s wing or 
a young chicken’s, tapering down to a slender 
point. In the course of that very morning she 
called me away from Froissart, and triumphant- 
ly challenged me to find a dust speck on her 
stairs. I could not gainsay her, and prudently 
admitted that no method of accomplishing the 
work in question could be more effective than 
her own. As I was returning to my book she 
called after me that I might consider myself as 
having received a lesson. I did. 

Now Dr. George, Kate’s husband, though 
one of the best-hearted of his species, and 
though justly accounted singularly wise and 
skillful in his calling, has neither naturally nor 
by acquisition a tithe of his wife’s rectangularity. 
This, of course, in the first years of their mar- 
ried life, involved Kate in a perpetual martyrdom 
of worry. The Doctor thought light of derang- 
ing sofas and chairs when there was question 
of an easy position ; he littered the little parlor 
all over with books, pamphlets, and newspapers ; 
moreover, he had a weakness for the natural 
sciences; especially he was infected with a love 
of botany, and so, of course, unsightly weeds 
were strewed from one end of the house to the 
other. Kate remonstratéd, but her preach- 
ments were as the idle wind, and she had come 
to regard herself as a sorely afflicted woman, 
all because of the Doctor’s ways, when he was 
suddenly taken down with an acute disorder 
which bade fair to end his days and ways to- 
gether. Kate’s good nursing saved him; and 
thereafter, whatever was the reason, she suffered 
him unchecked to go his own gait. Whereby 
great peace of mind accrued to both parties ; 
Dr. George conscientiously making his analyses 
and smoking his cigars in the office, and Kate 
rectifying his little household derelictions with 
a quiet tact very pretty to see. 

To obtain comfortable and pleasant quarters 
for my friends proved to be not quite so facile an 
undertaking asI had anticipated. Ordinarily my 
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mission would have been easily enough accom- 
plished ; for country people here will frequently 
open their doors to strangers, out of pure willing- 
ness to accept a little variety in their monotonous 
life. Butin this instance it happened that Cous- 
in Kate and I spent two whole afternoons in ex- 
ploring expeditions without a fraction of success. 

However, at the last house where we called, 
and where we introduced our errand cannily, 
because of the possibility that the compensation 
in question might be rather more acceptable 
than elsewhere, it was asked, “Only that it is 
so far off from the village, why would not Mrs. 
Breck’s do?” And that evening, after tea, while 
Kate was washing the china, which it is not law- 
ful for any other than herself to do, she said 
she should not wonder if Mrs. Breck would be 
quite willing to take my friends; she did not 
mind trouble, and she was a thorough house- 
keeper; and that was quite a point, for one did 
not like to be poisoned. It was true it was a 
good way off, but then probably the ladies would 
like to drive about a good deal. They could 
hire a horse of some neighbor, and Mrs. Breck 
had a boy who could take care of him. They 
tould learn to drive for themselves; any body 
could drive a steady horse. As to a carriage, 
the Doctor had two rockaways besides his sulky ; 
he could spare one of them just as well as not. 
And as to room, the house was large enough 
for twenty. 

While we were talking about it the Doctor 
came in, and he thought the plan a good one. 
He said he had a patient half a mile beyond the 
Breck house, and he would take me with him 
the next morning, and leave me to see Mrs. 
Breck while he made a visit to his patient—an 
arrangement which we carried into effect in the 
morning. 

On our way the Doctor told me something of 
Mrs. Breck’s history. Twelve years ago she 
had come to Westmoreland, a bride ; finer look- 
ing people than herself and her husband one 
should seldom see. They came to take pos- 
session of a habitation built expressly for them 
by Commodore Breck, the husband’s uncle. 
The Commodore’s claim to his title consisted in 
the fact that he had been a good many years 
a sea-captain, and in a certain authoritative 
manner, the result of long habits of command. 
William Breck, the nephew, an orphan from an 
early age and the bequest of a dying brother, 
had been in childhood his uncle’s pet and dar- 
ling; in youth and manhood his pride, and the 
anticipated comfort of his old age. 

Why they had chosen to make their home in 
this quiet country town the Doctor did not know. 
For several years every thing went happily with 
them. Young Breck, himself now owner and 
commander of a vessel, made two successful 
voyages, and on his return the Commodore, 
open-handed and imperious, exacted that the 
whole neighborhood should rejoice with them. 
The third time it fell out otherwise; the vessel 
was wrecked and lost, Captain Breck and the 
crew had been rescued by a British East India 





vessel, outward bound; a mutiny occurred on 
board, in which he became disastrously involved. 
This is all that was positively known, but there 
had been surmises, whispered rumors, of a dis- 
graceful death. Letters had come with a foreign 
postmark whose contents made a changed man 
of the old uncle; his bluff autocratic ways were 
all gone, he looked suddenly twenty years older. 
He seemed to avoid all those whose companion- 
ship he had formerly sought, and when accident- 
ally he encountered them, he returned their 
greetings like a broken-hearted man who would 
yet fain keep his grief to himself. At length 
the malady of a mind diseased became to him 
unendurable ; he sought mitigation in change, 
and went off to sea again. He had been home 
once or twice but he was away now. 

We were approaching the house. Standing 
well up from the road, and, like most of the bet- 
ter sort of habitations in the vicinity, painted 
white, it was quite conspicuous. It was large 
and of two stories, with a veranda extending 
around the lower one, and across the front of the 
second a latticed balcony, which terminated at 
each end in a little chamber. The roof was 
surmounted by an octagonal cupola, with win- 
dows on all sides. A thick wood stretched 
down the hill on the right, and a group of three 
or four large chestnut trees grew so near that 
their boughs hung quite over the house. From 
the gate the whole building was invisible for a 
thick juniper hedge which grew just the other 
side of the stone wall. The way to the front 
door was all grown over with grass, but a nar- 
row trodden path led to a side entrance, and 
hither we went. A little garden spread around 
us, gay with roses, white lilies, larkspur, and 
golden candlesticks, and fragrant as these and 
a whole bed of mignonnette and flowering balm 
could make it. And here, and in the adjoining 
clover field, a host of bees hard at work seemed 
trying with the brookfall hard by which should 
make the louder ado. 

Dr. George knocked at the door with his whip- 
handle. The first and the second summons were 
alike in vain; the third and more vigorous ap- 
peal brought footsteps, the mistress of the man- 
sion herself. Dr. George introduced me and 
left me with the lady. 

I had not quite expected to see such a person. 
There was a self-possession about her, an un- 
mistakable air of good breeding that would have 
graced any station. There was a look out of 
her great brown eyes, a tone in her voice that 
never exists but where suffering has been; yet 
was the latter in no degree querulous, but some- 
thing deeper and stronger than ever comes from 
mere suffering. 

I made known my errand ; and while she de- 
liberated, a girl of nine or ten years came into 
the room and sat down by the open window. 
The daughter, since that was she, did not re- 
semble the mother. Her hair, just the color of 
a ripe hazel-nut, was put away from a forehead 
not high but full, and with blue, branching 
veins in the temples ; her eyes, in hue just like 
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her hair, were beautiful, but with a dreamy look, | 
as if she were trying to fathom something too 
hard for her She had a fair, pure complexion, 
but without color except when she spoke; then 
the red came in waves. 

Mrs. Breck finally expressed a willingness to 
accede to my proposals, and asked me to look 
at some rooms. I found them charming—more 
than satisfactory, and was well pleased at so fa- 
vorable a termination of my quest. When we 
returned to the room which we had left we saw 
Dr. George waiting for me at the gate, and sol 
took my leave at once. 

My friends were written to directly, and very 
soon came a reply which preceded by a few hours 
only their own arrival. Dr. George went with me 
to meet them at the East Village station, and they 
were forthwith established in their new home. 

It happened that the very train of cars which 
brought Mrs. Reynale and her daughter con- 
tained also a brace of unexpected guests for 
Cousin Kate; so, though her pleasant little 
dwelling has always a mysterious power of en- 
larging itself to accommodate one more, [ de- 
termined immediately to join the Reynales at 
Mrs. Breck’s. Kate was at first disposed to re- 
sist, but her new visitants being great lovers of 
quiet, she finally listened to reason. 

And thus began a summer which Mrs. Rey- 
nale, Grace, and myself with one accord avowed 
to be among the pleasantest we had ever known. 
Those magnificent June mornings, when the 
violet blue sky was unflecked by a cloud, how 
intensely we enjoyed them! when the green 
dewy hills shut us in on every side, when not a 
human sound was heard—nothing but the soft 
continuous flowing of brooks, the hum of insects, 
and the gentle tones of the wind through the 
young leaves, so unlike the rustle of the foliage 
in its mid-summer maturity ; only these and the 
singing of birds, and the lowing of the cows in 
the pasture, and the crowing of the cocks as 
they called to each other from the distant farm- 
yards; all country sounds, that did not destroy, 
only made noticeable the stillness—just as the 
needle-work which we kept around, but which 
we never accomplished, made our idleness more 
luxurious. And then the thrice pleasant rainy 
days, when Grace Reynale read aloud to us; 
fur Grace, beyond all other women I have ever 
heard, save one, excelled in that accomplish- 
ment ‘‘ far above singing.” Gifted with a voice 
of quite unusual sweetness and power, and with 
intuitive delicacy of apprehension, it was a rare 
delight to listen to her. And when we were dis- 
posed for silence, in addition to the books with 
which we had providently furnished ourselves, 
we found at Mrs. Breck’s a large and well- 
chosen library, besides a really enviable collec- 
tion of engravings. And the drives too—we 
did not fail of those; nor did we fail to make 
room always for Margaret Breck, whose shy, 
tranquil enjoyment, as well for her own sake as 
for her mother’s, whose happiness seemed to be 
a reflection of Margaret’s, we loved dearly to 





promote. 


The child had lived all her life in a shadow, 
and, like those plants which have never drunk 
in the bright color-giving, life-inspiring sun- 
shine, she was drooping. Some persons are so 
made that they excite in you a compassionate 
tenderness—a longing to do them kindness—and 
this quite irrespective of any thing in their out- 
ward circumstances. Margaret was one of these. 
One could not see her without feeling an inter- 
est for her, nor know her without loving her ; 
and she was prompt to recognize and return 
affection. What would become of her? It 
seemed as if she, more than any other child, 
needed a father’s sheltering love. I did not 
know what a resolute, undying trust was in her 
young heart. 

It had come to be August; and one evening 
when Grace Reynale had letters to write, Mar- 
garet and myself went out for a walk. We 
went on in silence for some time, and we had 
come to a favorite resort, a high rocky bank 
whence we could see the valley of the Con- 
necticut stretching northward till the distant 
blue mountain summits, Ascutney conspicuous 
among them, gave us the only remote horizon 
line visible in any direction. On the opposite 
side of the river the shore was comparatively 
low and level, and the grass and foliage had 
that intense burnished green which the sunset 
light sometimes gives it. A little farther up 
the river grew some superb elms, their wreath- 
like boughs drooping almost to the water, and 
reflected perfectly from its dark shining surface. 
I looked to see if Margaret were enjoying all 
this beauty. Her eyes were turned toward it, 
but with their usual preoccupied expression. 

*‘Don’t you like it, Margaret?” I said, at 
length. 

‘Yes, Miss Graham, I like it,” she answered, 
quietly. Then, after a little silence, ‘‘ Don’t 
you think, Miss Graham, that God is nearer to 
us sometimes than at others? Because every 
time that I have spoken to him to-day I knew 
that he listened to me, just as well as I know 
that you are hearing me now. I know that he 
does always listen, but Ido not always feel it so 
plainly. You know about my father, Miss Gra- 
ham?” 

I knew that he went to-sea, and that his ves- 
sel was lost, and he never came back. 

‘<The vessel was lost, but he was not lost,” 
said she, eagerly. ‘‘ Miss Graham, I may tell 
you; I think my father will come back—I am 
sure—I know he will come home again. I pray 
for it every hour when I am awake. You see 
I do not tell my mother now. Once I did tell 
her, but she grew so pale and said, ‘No hope, 
Margaret,’ and cried so that I never again dared 
try to comfort her so. Iknowit,though. This 
is what Christ said: ‘If ye shall ask any thing 
in my name I will do it ;’ and so I always say, 
‘In Christ’s name I ask his Father that my fa- 
ther may come back to us.’ If he were dead 
then I should pray, Let us go to him; but he is 
not dead.” 

Poor child! and she was cherishing this wild 
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hope. My tears fell on the little hand that 
clasped mine. 

“Are you crying, Miss Graham? Do you 
think it is impossible ?” said she. 

“ All things are possible with God, dear Mar- 
garet. Say, ‘Thy will be done!’” 

“Yes; but you will see. I remember so well 
the day he went away—I was a child then.” 
Here I smiled, though my eyes were full of 
tears. She smiled too. ‘I mean I was a /it- 
tle child; and I would not let go his neck; and 
he kissed me and told me to pray for him every 
day. He said he would come back again. Oh, 
I know he will!” 

She shook with excitement. I began to tell 
her some passages of my own childhood, and 
she listened and grew calm, and we went home. 

The moon was just over the top of the chest- 
nut-trees when we entered the yard; a light 
shone from Grace’s window, and Margaret's 
mother and Mrs. Reynale sat in the veranda. 
Margaret and I joined them. ‘The moonlight 
lay white on the hills around, and the foliage 
of the trees looked mottled with silver, while 
their shadows lay underneath in great black | 
flakes. From a long range of clouds just visi- 
ble beyond the western summits flashes of heat- 
lightning kept leaping out. Here and there a 
light shone from the distant windows of the few 
scattered houses within sight. We could hear 
the fall of the brook, and the chirping of crickets, 
and now and then a whip-poor-will’s note. The 
rest of us I remember talked, but Margaret sat | 
on the lower step, her cheek leaning on her 
hand, and on her face, turned up to the moon- 
light, the same wistful, dreaming look so often 
noted. Now Iknew what it meant. Would it | 
wear her out, this hope deferred, or would she | 
at last give it up? or, finally, was it possible 
that this, her implicit trust, was no childish 
fancy ? 

We were several miles from the post-office, 
and usually we went there daily. Mrs. Rey- 
nale had taken care to provide a supply of news- 
papers which we read with heightened zest for 
the contrast between our own quiet life and that 
which they indicated. One morning Margaret 
and myself were the messengers. For several 
days preceding the rain had kept us at home, 
and now we found a harvest, and among the 
rest a letter for Mrs. Breck. 

“Tt is from our uncle,” said Margaret. “The 
post-mark is Boston. Then he will be here 
soon—perhaps to-night.” 

We had intended to be absent all the morn- 
ing, but now we set our faces homeward at 
once. And it was well that we did so; for one 
of Mrs. Reynale’s letters brought intelligence 
which made it necessary for Grace and herself 
to set off for New York that very afternoon. So 
it was a busy day; for Mrs. Breck would be 
hospitable to the last, and the Commodore’s 
room was to be made ready. There had hardly 
been time for me to think of myself. Now, 
however, when Mrs. Reynale and Grace were 





gone, I said I would go away to Cousin Kate’s. 


But Margaret entreated me to stay, and, I sup- 
pose because Margaret so much wished it, Mrs. 
Breck seconded her, and so it was settled. 

It was a sultry, cloudy evening; the leaves 
of the chestnut-trees rustled; a wind was spring- 
ing up. 

‘*We shall have a thunder-shower,” said 
Margaret. ‘It has looked and felt just like it 
allday. It always rains when a robin sings as 
he did just now. Sit still, mother; let me light 
the lamp.” She did so, and placed it on the 
table. At that moment footsteps were heard 
on the veranda; they came nearer—toward the 
door of the room where we were. Margaret 
turned to look; I did not, for my eyes were 
arrested by an inexplicable expression on her 
mother’s face—a blending of wonder, fear, hope, 
in such intensity as I never saw elsewhere, while 
her raised hand moved convulsively. I heard 
her say, ‘‘O.God, William! my husband! 
you—you in a living form!” Margaret uttered 
a great cry—I knew not whether of fear or glad- 
ness—stood a moment with outstretched arms, 
and then fell heavily to the floor. Some one 
raised her, and said, in a voice broken with 
weeping, ‘‘ My little Margaret! my little Mar- 
garet!” Well for the mother that necessity 
exacted self-control. For a moment I believe 
her reason wavered. 

I had no right there; I came softly away to 
my room. A storm had come: till long past 


| midnight the thunder sounded—now in heavy 


peals that shook the hills, and now in far-off 
echoes; the lightning flamed ceaselessly, and 
the rain rattled sharply against the window. I 
looked out and listened. The clock in the hall 
struck the small hours before I slept. When I 
awoke the storm was over. No trace of it re- 
mained except an intenser blue in the sky and 
brighter green on the hills. Was not this like 
the clear future which awaited Margaret and 
her mother after their season of darkness? 

So [ was thinking when Mrs. Breck knocked 
at my door. Her daughter, she said, was ill, 
and kept asking for me. I went to her, but she 
did not know me; she still kept asking for Miss 
Graham. 

‘*T can talk with her about my father,” said 
she; ‘‘but, poor mother! it grieves her so, I 
dare not even tell her that I believe he will 
come—but he will! For Christ’s sake, O 
Father of Christ! Well, he will come—but 
when? What if he should be too late ?—if he 
should find us dead and buried—dead and bu- 
ried! It is lonesome in the new grave-yard, 
but they say all the graves must be made there 
now!” 

Dr. George had come. ‘‘ Eleanor,” said he, 
‘you are the only one in the house fit to nurse 
this little girl. We will save her if we can.” 


It was a hard struggle between youth and 
death. And it seemed as if the life of father 
and mother—yes, and of the old uncle too, for 
he also had come—hung upon that of the child. 
For weeks she lay in alternate delirium and 
| stupor. 


It was fall before we dared avow the 
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hope that she would recover. One day she 
awoke from a long sleep and recognized me. 
‘* Miss Graham,” said she, ‘‘ father came home 
last night. Don’t you remember you cried with 
me when you knew how I grieved about him; 
can’t you smile with me now when I am so glad?” 

Indeed I could not, though I tried. Dr. 
George came in at that moment, and most op- 
portunely. He had heard whatshe said. ‘‘ Yes, 
Margaret,” said he, ‘‘ your father is here, and 
he wants to come in and see you. Now you are 
sick, and you are my patient, and must do pre- 
cisely as I tell you. If you will be very silent 
you shall see him. Is it agreed?” 

What a look of eager delight came over ker 
pale little face when Captain Breck entered the 
room! He too had had his lesson, but the 
strong man was weaker than the little child. 
*Good-morning, darling !”—he managed to say 
that in a tone of much assumed calmness, and 
then he broke down completely. Margaret was 
the only one in the room who did not cry. Her 
mother stood by the bedside, her pale face all 
drenched with happy tears; the Commodore’s 
bluff visage looked in at the door, the bluffness 
in a fair way to be all dissolved out of it. Dr. 
George, too—but now he avers strenuously that 
he had a dreadful cold at that time. Kate says 
he had nothing at all of the kind; that he did 
cry she doubts not, because he is just as kind- 
hearted as any woman that ever lived. 

Apparently the excitement did Margaret 
rather good than harm. While the autumnal 
hues were brightest on the Westmoreland hills 
the Brecks all flitted southward. When they 
returned in the spring Margaret was well. I 
believe her sweet face will always retain that 
expression, not of sadness, but the shadow of 
sadness, which softens without dimming its 
young brightness. 

I do not know that the family themselves 
were ever aware of the shadow that had briefly 
rested on Captain Breck’s fair fame When 
prosperity returns people are shy of mentioning 
such things, particularly if they prove, as in this 
case, wholly unfounded. 





THE CAPTAIN BECALMED. 
HIS country boasts an institution of which 
it is justly proud. But many a man enters 
it with bitterness of soul, cursing the fate that 
opened the hospitable doors for him. 

When Captain Eagle sailed into that harbor 
it was not as one returns home from long and 
weary journeyings, to rest till called out on that 
voyage which is the last and final. 

Blind, penniless —for he had spent the sav- 
ings of a not penurious life in seeking to retain 
his failing, and then to recover, his lost sight— 
he came to this asylum from his voyages round 
the world. He had the hard and seemingly in- 
destructible pride of a man who accepts and acts 
upon the world’s estimate of things. Without 
making himself contemptible, or notorious for 
cruelty or injustice, he came hardly short of ty- 





timated success more highly than was needful 
—he had lived by law. To turn from such a 
manner of life, and all involved in what has 
been suggested, to another range, and accept 
its conditions, abide by its laws —to find satis- 
faction in resignation — was not to be expected 
of the man. He had no philosophy that made 
him equal to his destiny. He fell beneath it— 
a general degraded to the ranks. Was he to be 
preached into patience? Was it to be expect- 
ed that any gratefulness would rise within him 
to receive with proper meekness what was now 
vouchsafed ? 

What to him was this fine building, with its 
great apartments, roomy passages, noble chap- 
el, pleasant dining-hall, pretty gardens, fine 
grounds, magnificent prospects, respectful at- 
tendance, much companionship? Ah me! was 
not all this comfort a kind expression of a most 
bitter truth —that life will prove to some men 
failure—ruinous in the ending? Did it not 
take into special consideration disappointment, 
disaster, the blasting fury of the storm of fate ? 

Old, blind, dependent, he had come here. He 
had nothing to live for; yet death seemed far 
away. 

He came hither with angry pride—defiant. 
Having failed in his attempt to deliver himself 
from ruin, he anticipated no deliverance. He 
could not rely on others; he had always relied 
on himself. He had been his own helper in 
many an evil strait and scene of disaster; but 
now he was helpless—his hands were tied—his 
will was crippled — his expectation perished — 
his heart broken. 

He was approaching his sixtieth year when 
his blindness was confirmed and became irre- 
mediable. He was still strong in every part of 
him; neither bodily nor mental vigor had in the 
least abated. With his eyesight he might have 
been of service ten or fifteen years longer; and 
from service he would never have voluntarily 
retired, for he loved alone the sea. He had 
lived upon it from boyhood; on shipboard he 
had married his wife—from the ship-side she 
was buricd. 

His son was born at sea; in the midst of sea- 
life experiences he grew from infancy to boy- 
hood— from boyhood passed to youth. The 
boy had his mother’s nature, and added to it a 
will that equaled his father’s; and the two were 
not one—nature had but joined them together. 
‘*Qne near one is too far.” They were con- 
stantly in direct antagonism ; and when he was 
twelve years old, and the vessel touched at a 
foreign port, the boy went ashore, and his fa- 
ther never saw him again. 

Captain Eagle had reigned in solitude, with 
no one near his throne, since then. How much 
he felt his loss was never known—if he was ever 
troubled concerning his past connection with 
the life of the boy none knew — if ever anxiety 
in regard to the future of the lad broke his rest, 
and haunted him in storm or calm, by night 
or day, no creature was the wiser. The Cap- 


ranny in his exercise of authority. He had es-|tain was the Captain—an officer respected, 
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trusted, faithful, capable, and powerful at sea 
and on shore. He was nothing more to any 
soul that breathed. 

While 2 doubt or a hope remained that his 
eyesight might be restored, Captain Eagle en- 
dured the restraint required of him. But it 
was 2 pitiable case when he was set free in the 
daylight, and left to go whither he would, and 
must stand still or grope his way. No more 
lordly pacing of the gallant ship for him. No 
more sailing into port with precious cargo. No 
more sailing out, the governor of men’s for- 
tunés. 

He sailed into this harbor because he had no- 
where else to go. So he was here to grope his 
way through passages and halls, and about his 
own apartment. Coming into contact here with 
others, he at once quietly placed himself in op- 
position to them, and stood alone. He asked 
no questions—held no conversations. Fate had 
cut the cord that bound him to other men—now 
let the wind take him where it would. In si- 
lence and in darkness he thus drifted on. 

His companions in the house amused them- 
selves in divers ways. They read the news— 
they talked endlessly — told yarns incredible — 
and thus gave exercise to their imagination and 
their vanity. ‘They made rope-ladders— they 
smoked — they took to basket-weaving, sail- 
making, ship-building on a minute scale; and 
they strolled about, and did eat and sleep, and 
enjoy the rest they had earned by years of toil 
and exposure. Could they do nothing with this 
intolerant iceberg which the wind had blown 
into this haven ? 

There was hardly a man that cared to come 
into frequent contact with it; and yet there was 
hardly a man but felt proud of the Captain's 
past, and its power overshadowed his present 
helplessness, so that they saw not, as he saw, 
its humiliation. They let him alone when they 
saw that this was his pleasure. He was in au- 
thority there, had he but known it, or cared for 
such knowledge. ‘There was in reality no abate- 
ment of the grand manner of the man. It was 
natural enough to him, by the power of life-long 
habit made so. To it, as to a “‘ refuge of lies,” 
Captain Eagle betook himself when first over- 
whelmed by the conflict between his pride and 
a sense of his dire humiliation. 

This pride would never bend before the pres- 
ence of perpetually-recurring need. He was 
helpless; but he was not brutal in selfishness. 
He became moodily quiescent in the reception 
of favor, but never, in feeling or in expression, 
grateful. He did not repine— he never made 
lamentation — sighs were never heard escaping 
him. He was strong, not feeble. He would 
bear what he must—and yet contempt on pa- 
tience! He asked no pity—scorn for the weak- 
ness that loved it! 

He asked no pity. What if he must receive 
it as a voluntary offering? Weir, the keeper 
of the grounds, had a little daughter — her 
name was Mary. She was the only child of 
the neighborhood; and having no companions 





of her kind, she took to flowers, and animals, 
and roving by herself, and never knew the 
meaning of loneliness, nor was ever at a loss 
for joy. 

She had often seen this solitary man pacing 
the gravel walk; and one day, instead of flying 
past him with a mere backward glance of won- 
der, she went slowly after him, and followed 
him so long, observing him narrowly all the 
while, that at last her wonder gave her courage, 
and stepping quickly till she came close to him, 
she asked, 

‘*Why don’t you speak to me? Are you 
blind ?” 

‘* Be off!” was the answer, spoken in a tone 
so loud and so quick that the child did start 
back and look a little surprised, but she was not 
afraid. He may have thought she was gone by 
her silence, but she stood in the grass looking 
at him when he paused in the walk and looked 
around him, and she said to herself, ‘‘ Yes, he 
is—he’s blind!” 

** Are you gone ?” asked the Captain, for he 
had heard no scampering of feet and was sus- 
picious. 

‘*No, Sir,” was the answer. 

‘Where are you, then ?” 

‘“* Off here, Sir, in the grass. Can’t you see 
me, truly ?” 

The Captain did not answer. The very bold- 
ness of the child’s speech astonished him, and 
did not madden him, as any body that knew 
him might have prophesied. He was not averse 
to the singular speech. The fresh young voice 
was almost an unknown sound to his ear. He 
knew nothing of children — nothing of girls — 
and the impertinence of this child’s address had 
not, strange to say, been the first thing he 
thought of. 

When she had made the above answer, Mary 
tripped lightly from the grass, and stole noise- 
lessly up the walk, and laid a peach in the old 
man’s palm. 

** Guess what it is,” said she, as if she had 
found a playfellow, and blindness furnished an 
occasion for sport. 

Captain Eagle’s fingers did not close upon 
the peach, and it dropped from his hand to the 
ground. She stooped to pick it up, and his 
outstretched hand touched upon the young 
head, covered with curling hair. He caught 
at that. 

‘* Now, what are you?” asked he, holding 
her fast. 

‘*T’m Mary,” answered the child, laughing. 
But the old man did not laugh—he would soon- 
er have sworn at her. But she thought this was 
play. 

‘© Who's Mary ?” he asked again. 

‘*Mr. Weir's little girl. Don’t you know, 
he takes care of the grounds? We live over 
there in the cottage, by the gate where people 
come in to see the place.” 

‘** Stand up straight. Is that as high as you 
are ?” 

‘*T’m seven years old, and nearly eight.” 
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* Run off!” 

“Oh, but won’t you take the peach ?” 

‘** No, thank you.” 

‘*Tf you should come down to the garden 
with me, you might help yourself.” 

** Go play with the children.” 

*¢ The children!” she laughed. ‘I'd rather 
take a walk. There ain’t any children,” she 
added, more seriously. It was beyond her to 
deceive any one for more than a moment. 

‘Run and take your walk, then,” said the 
Captain. 

** Do I trouble you ?” 

“Te 

When he said that the child went off and left 
him. But she did not go far—only to the grass 
of the lawn again. There she sat down, and 
she watched the blind man as he walked to and 
fro. So watching, many thoughts arose to keep 
her company. Her bright face grew serious— 
they staid so long, and compelled such grave 
deductions. He could not see the peach. . . . 
If he had gone down with her to the garden he 
could not have seen the flowers. . . . He could 
not see her where she sat. . . . She shut her 
eyes, but she opened them instantly, trembling 
—she feared to understand the horror of his 
fate. But again the blue eyes closed, and the 
child arose from the grass and walked about ; 
blank darkness! the water and the sky lost, 
gone, nothing; houses and grounds, people, 
drowned in the darkness! The thought suffo- 
cated her. She opened her eyes with a groan; 
there he was s*ill walking. She wanted to go 
up to him again, but now she was afraid—thick 
walls of darkness seemed to separate them—he 
had spoken sharply to her and surprised her be- 


fore, but now that she understood it, or believed | 


that she did, she was afraid. 

At last she began to cross the lawn again, 
and to advance toward him. On the edge of 
the gravel walk she paused, and stood there 
many minutes. At last she said, when he came 
quite near — speaking timidly, in a sweet, low, 
child voice, 

‘*T haven’t gone away. I'm here. I don’t 
want to trouble you, but oh! I’ve been shutting 
my eyes, and it must be night with you all the 
time. How tired you must be! If you'd let 
me tell you about every thing, and speak kind 
to me, I’d wait on you forever. I run a good 
many errands, and I’m getting to be useful, they 
say. Let me be useful to you.” 

Now Captain Eagle had never in his life 
heard a voice speak words like these. He had 
never heard such gentleness, such pity, such en- 


treaty expressed. He did not understand it, but’ 


he was curious and patient. 


could bring himself to use without misgiving, 
without difficulty, when he addressed her. He 
was patient with the child, and let. her have her 
way in trifling matters. There was an unreal- 
ness about her, to his mind, which made her 
tolerable. He knew nothing of such life as 
hers; he did not half believe in it; it was . 
scarcely as much to him as some distrusted but 
lovely fairy tale to Mary. 

Her pleasures were entirely distinct from all 
he had ever known, or thought about, or wit- 
nessed. 

It did not gall him when he heard her say 
the day was pleasant. He could endure that 
she should attempt to make him see with her 
eyes. Hecven tried to doit. He let her lead 
him down the flowery path she loved, but did the 
sun that shone there warm him ?—cou/d he see 
those flowers ? 

He had utterly refused to dwell upon the past 
for the amusement of his fellow-men. But when 
they walked upon the pier, and heard the waves 

break against it, or listened to the rising wind, 
sometimes memory would speak in spite of him, 
} and Captain Eagle became a hero in the eyes 
| of little Mary Weir. He inspired her with awe 
| and with love. She was gentle and believing, 
popes obedient; and he received her service 





as he might have received the unconscious serv- 
ice of a spirit. He was no tyrant here. But 
| he dropped his command because he was weary 
| of the struggle between pride and helplessness 
—and the life he now lived was essentially one 
of unbelief and indifference. 

In time he was even ready to call himself 
fortunate in that he was entirely delivered from 
| the power of delusions which impelled others to 
labors where they should in the end so surely 
meet with trials, disappointments, disgust, wea- 
riness, anguish, failure. 

Every thing was nothing—nothing every 
thing; this became the creed by which he found 
himself at length willing to live and to endure. 
What had he to do with pride then? But did 
he drop his pride? It was long since it had 
| made exacting demonstration of itself; but it was 
the very life of the philosophy which, after much 
reflection, to which the phenomena of this child- 
life—with its sweet hopes and beautiful enthusi- 
asm—compelled him, he had finally adopted. 
| He seemed now, therefore, to move outside the 
| circle wherein rolled a world of delusion, where 
| men walked in a vain shadow, disquieting them- 
| selves in vain. 
| There might be torpor in such philosophy, 
| but there surely was not peace. It was such 
| quiet as might at any moment be rent by the 
| thunders of the firmament—the smallest voice 








‘*T don’t need any thing,” said he — and he | of Him who sits above the circle of the heavens. 


said it mildly. ‘“ You had better run away.” 


Sight, occupation, human life, reduced by 


So he walked on and passed into the house, | him to unrealness and made irrelevant, the 


while Mary stood deliberating about the advice. | phenomenal child-life, with which he amused 

But a kind of friendship between the Captain | himself, being to him equally nothing in refer- 
and the little girl dated from this day. It is | ence to the consciousness which fancied itself 
not difficult to ask service of childhood; there | content to remain a latent power, waiting what- 
was a manner of speech which the blind man ever development should be possible, without 
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fear, without hope, without anxiety—it was this 
manner of life which Captain Eagle was living. 
Yes—quite rid of the world now! 





All this, happily not half understood when it 
found the broadest utterance and manifestation, 
did not prevent Mary Weir in the frequent ex- 
ercise of thoughtful service in behalf of the old 
Captain, whose hair was growing whiter every 
day, while hers was growing richer in abundance 
and in beauty. It did not prevent her, one De- 
cember, in the preparation of a Christmas and 
birth-day gift for Captain Eagle. 

On the twenty-fourth of December a young 
man, seventeen years old perhaps, stepped from 
the ferry-boat which touched at the pier, and 
walked—not very rapidly—along the road, on 
which a flake of snow had not yet fallen; smooth, 
and even dusty, it stretched out before him in 
the sunlight of a December that was mild as 
May. 

When he came to the gate—the great gate 
that opened into the grounds—he saw, standing 
at the cottage window, a young girl with a bright 
roll of netting in her hands. She was making 
haste with the scarf which she intended for Cap- 
tain Eagle’s Christmas-gift. 

The youth rapped at the door, and of Mary 
Weir inquired whether Captain Eagle was any 
where about. 

**Oh yes,” was the answer; ‘“‘do you want 
to see him?” and she smiled in anticipation of 
his reply. If this handsome lad had come to 
visit the poor old Captain it was surely on some 
pleasant errand, and there were very few now 
that came asking for him. 


** Yes, I should like to see him,” replied the | 


youth. 
*¢T can find him for you;” and she laid down 


her work, put on her shawl and hood, and was | 


ready to start at once. But now the lad seemed 
to be in no such hurry, though when he came 
in his manner was that of a person who has not 
a moment to lose. 

**Yon know him then ?” asked the stranger. 

**Oh yes, I know him—better than any body 
about here, I think. I hope you have got some- 
thing pleasant to say to him. To-morrow is 
his birth-day.” 

“ Christmas-day ?” 

**Yes. Iam making this for him!” and she 
unrolled her gay work, which she herself seemed 
greatly to admire. “He is blind, you know.” 

**Yes,” replied the youth, gravely. 

**You asked if he were here; you were not 
certain,” remarked Mary, who was as curious as 
she had a right to be in any thing that remained 
unexplained concerning Captain Eagle. Many 
a day of grief and trouble had his troubles cost 
her, and her wonder whether any good thing 
was indeed reserved for him was not idle. 

**T never was here before,” said the lad. 
** What a beautiful place it is !” 

“You may say that! But it is from the top 
of the house you get the view; though from his 
windows it is beautiful !” 


“Tf he is blind, it seems to me you are mak- 
ing a gay present for him. Do you think that 
he can feel how bright that is?” Here the youth 
took the soft woolen scarf in his hand and held 
it out to view. It was all to gain time. He 
could not have answered a single natural ques- 
tion concerning that scarf an hour afterward. 

**Yes—no—I can’t say about that; but it 
will show that he has a friend who loves him.” 

** And that is you. Is he so kind?” 

The girl looked at him a moment without an- 
swering. She was truthful; she could not say 
what Captain Eagle was without a deal of ex- 
planation. 

‘*He is a great man,” replied she; ‘‘ he has 
taught me a great deal. And it is so dreadful 
to be blind! Will you come now while I find 
him, or shall I bring him here?” 

**T will go with you.” And now the youth 
rose from the seat where he had thrown himself 
and followed Mary Weir. 

**There he is now, walking!” cried Mary, as 
they went up the walk toward the house. The 
Captain was strolling along the path near the 
building, where the sun was shining warmly. 
He was alone. He never walked with any one 
but Mary. When she saw him she quickened 
her steps; the lad did not lag behind. 

A sudden gloom oppressed him visibly when 
he looked at the old, lonely man; an instanta- 
neous and grieving conviction of the veteran’s 
desolation and ruin fell upon him. He would 
| fain have retreated, it seemed, had retreat been 
| possible. But when his guide said, 
| **Captain Eagle!” and the old man stopped 
| instantly, and turned his head toward her, an- 
other change as sudden passed over the lad, and 
he stood there no longer uncertain but resolute. 
It seemed as if the impotence of this white- 
haired old lion had made him conscious of his 
own potence. He was ready to live and tri- 
umph, because he saw before him one ready to 
die, a ruin. 

‘Captain Eagle, here is a young gentleman 
come to see you, and I brought him.” 

A sound that did not express gratitude or 
pleasure for that act broke from the old man, 
but he asked : 

“*What is his name, Molly?” 

The lad hesitated a moment. 

** Joseph Francis,” said he, with a stout, de- 
termined voice. ‘I came to pay my respects 
to a famous Captain, because am going to sea 
and mean to be a captain myself some day !” 

‘*A famous Captain! Then I will not de- 
tain you. That man is not here, Sir.” 

**T came to find Captain Eagle, who once 
sailed the Albatross,” said this Joseph Francis. 
The Captain made no reply to this, and the lad 
looked at his guide. Her face was very bright. 
She seemed to say, by the quick nod she gave 
| him, that he was right—here was the Captain 
| who had sailed the Adatross. But neither did 








| he speak ; and because there seemed to be some 


| doubt as to what sort of audience this was going 
to prove, he pushed on bravely in his speech. It 
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was not the prospect of defeat or discouragement 
that could vanquish him. 

“T have heard many a story of that brave 
Captain,” said he; “and I called him great be- 
cause he was so courageous, and knew all that 
any man can know of a business he kept to for 
more than forty years; and he succeeded in it.” 

** You talk about success,” said the old man, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Captain Eagle knew as much of it 
in some directions, maybe, as man ever did; 
but—he was a perfect failure !” 

‘* When he was a young man he was brave, 
and suffered for it. I read it in a book how 
he mutinied at sea, because his captain was a 
drunkard and a fool; and how he was thrown 
in chains into a foreign prison, and how he 
came by his liberty again. I could not forget 
that story. It made measailor. So, Sir, I have 
worked for ten years, and earned my bread, and 
schooled myself, and I graduated at a school— 
not a mean one. Now I am going to sea; and 
the ship I sail in is a new one, but she has a 
splendid name, Sir, you'll say—the Albatross— 
and we sail the day after to-morrow. So I 
thought, when I heard that Capiain Eagle was 
yet alive, I would come and ask him if there 
was any thing he would advise a young man 
who is about to begin in the same career he fol- 
lowed so long and nobly.” 

Mary Weir stood by listening to these words, 
with such looks of admiration and gestures of 
approval as would not have been ill on a stage, 
and were not bad for nature. 

“How old are you, Francis Joseph ?” asked 
the Captain, when, greatly agitated, the lad 
ceased speaking. 

** Seventeen years old, Sir,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“So young ?” 

“But no chicken, as I have told you, Sir. I 
have been through enough, if you will believe 
me.” 

**Does any thing you now have pay you for 
what you have been through to get it?” 

**Oh yes; even to stand here and feel I have 
earned the right to ask the counsel of such a 
man as you—for I have no father—I have none 
to advise me.” 

“Your real joy springs from enthusiasm,” 
said the old man, in a way that was certainly 
calculated to dampen ardor. It did not seem 
to impress the young man. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘I expect a great deal.” 

“T did the same. See what I got.” 

**Oh!” exclaimed Mary Weir. There was 
no mistaking the grieved, reproachful spirit of 
that single exclamation. 

“The rich experience of forty honorable 
years!” cried the lad quickly, emboldened by 
such signal of an ally. 

‘*What’s that?” said the old man, sharply. 
‘* What does it all come to? Young man, if 
you have a friend in the world stick to him, and 
drop every thing else. What’s authority, hon- 
or? Keep yourself from being a beggar; don’t 
become helpless—that’s all I can say. I say it. 


I was like you once. You see what came of it 


all. Be warned!” 
**T have a friend,” said Joseph Francis. “I 
wish to make him more my friend. — I want to 


earn his respect and love. But he and I must 
be far apart any way, and I may as well be on 
the sea as on the land. And I love the sea! I 
might have gone long ago on my first voyage, 
but I waited till I should be more fit for the 
honor; and now I know I am more fit, and I 
wish you could encourage me a little.” 

“You are bent on it. Don’t be a fool! 
I say makes no difference. You would go or 
stay to suit yourself, not me. Go, then. But 
don’t make a fool of yourself if you can help it.” 
So the old man turned away, and the lad, with- 
out attempting to speak again, stood sadly watch- 
ing him ; and between the two stood Mary Weir, 
looking from one to the other, undecided, grieved, 
troubled. At last it seemed as if she would fol- 
low the old man and entreat him; but when he 
came to the door of the house, instead of turn- 
ing to retrace his steps he went in and did not 
return. 

** He need not have left me. I was going in 
a moment—for I must go with the boat,” said 
the youth, turning to Mary Weir, when they 
heard the door close behind him. ‘But you 
must tell me about him. Has he his right 
mind? Is he very unhappy ?” 

‘*He don’t expect any thing,” was the sad 
answer. ‘He has told me that so very often.” 

** But he must,” said Francis Joseph. 

**T was very sorry to hear him speak that 
way to you.” 

**It is nothing. I am glad he did, though it 
grieved me. I wanted to know. Oh what a 
weary life for him! He thinks he has seen the 
end; but %e hasn’t. It shall not be so.” 

** He has not a friend in the world,” sighed 
little Mary. 

‘*He has me! he has you! 
thought I had no friend. But I havehim. He 
is the one I meant. But he didn’t understand. | 
If I worked for myself I might fail. But Ill 
work for him, and then—can I? Perhaps you 
don’t see into such selfishness as that. But is 
he fond of you? Can you manage him? An- 
swer quick—I think I hear the boat.” 

‘*He used to like to have me around more 
than he does now, I think; but if he likes any 
body at all, I think it is me.” 

“You are going to give him a Christmas 
present to-morrow—and that’s his birth-day,” 
said the youth, quickly. 

“Tes.” 

*“T can’t say it now; wait till to-morrow— 
there is the boat. Good-by!” 

An honr after, while the sun was yet shining 
on the pleasant walk, Mary Weir had drawn 
the Captain out from the moody silence of his 
solitude, and it had been strange if the girl 
could have found any thing to talk of except 
the visitor who had come, and gone, and left 
them with so many new thoughts, and the quick- 
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ened blood surprise had agitated and heated. 
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**What sort of chap is he, Molly?” asked 
the Captain, when, after waiting a reasonable 
time for this question to come of itself, Mary 
suggested it. ‘ 

**He is a young man that is going to sail a 
ship in the quickest time that can be. What is 
the quickest time, Captain Eagle ?” 

**T sailed a ship when I was twenty years 
old. How does he look?” 

“Tall and strong.” 

** Eyes?” 

** Black.” 

**Honest? Steady?” 

“oc Ge.” 

“Hair?” 

** Black, too.” 

**Looks like a beggar, does he? He has 
been terribly poor.” 

**He don’t look like a beggar. He is well 
dressed. He looks proud and able. But oh! 
you made him sad. But you didn’t change his 
mind. He says you are his friend. He hadn’t 
one yesterday. And he is going to work for 
you now.” 

‘*Why didn’t you tell him that to-morrow 
I am sixty-five years old? One foot in the 
grave,” growled the Captain. 

**Nonsense. You will have to live to see 
what becomes of him, any way. Certainly!” 
said Mary Weir, gayly; but at the same time 
she was looking most anxiously into the face of 
the old man. She was wondering whether she 
had now firm hold of an argument in favor of 
life—if she had she would never let it go again. 

**One thing happens to all. Every old man 
is a prophet if he is not a fool,” said Captain 
Eagle; and he believed what he said. 

But he let Mary lead him where she would 
that afternoon; and so they walked together to 
the dock, and heard the gentle dash of sunny 
waves, that were iike summer ripples against the 
pier. 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to go over to the Alba- 
tross?” she asked, timidly, while they stood there 
together. For she thought it might be that to- 
day he would suffer himself to be persuaded, 
though all persuasion heretofore had been in 
vain; he had never consented to sail out from 
this harbor, no matter what the occasion, or 
from whom the invitation came. 

‘*No,” he answered, and she did not take the 
answer up; she took another track. 

‘¢The sun strikes the water, and looks like a 
great column of brass. Maybe like a pillar put 
up in honor of some hero. You have seen such, 
Sir. That young man sees just as bright a one 
built up to the Captain.” After this flight of 
fancy Mary hurried on, as if fearful that, with 
an opportunity, the old man would express his 
displeasure. 

“The woods look purple, and blue, and 
brown,” she said, after her usual manner of de- 
scribing every aspect of nature which she her- 
self perceived. ‘‘The sky is as bright as June. 
It is wonderful for December. The evergreens 
are beautiful—so dark and stately.” 





He heard her—or did not. He gave no sign. 
A sign she did not ask or want. She hoped he 
heard her, and that when he was alone he would 
be able to recall the glory of the day, made vis- 
sible, at least dimly so, by her words. 

By-and-by he said, ‘‘I was three months 
in a dungeon. But I hoped then. I knew 
I should be set at liberty again. I suppose 
even if I could have looked forward to this I 
would have taken my chances with the liber- 
ty which must expose me to such a fate. Do 
you not see what blank foolishness it is all 
round 2?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“It is the way they all begin, and the way 
they all end—if they expect any thing. But 
what could I say? I might as well order a vol- 
cano to stop as bid that young man be wise. He 
has got to work. But why should he expect ? 
Let him take what he gets from day to day, and 
not beguile himself. Come, we will go back.” 





The next day, at noon, the young man land- 
ed again at the pier, and found his way again 
by the same path to the grounds, where he hoped 
he should find Captain Eagle. Mary Weir was 
looking for him; and when she saw that he was 
coming she went out to meet him. Under his 
arm Joseph Francis carried a bundle; in his 
palm was another gift, and he came in haste. 

When he met the little maiden he addressed 
her hurriedly— 

‘**T have only a moment to stay. I want first 
to make sure that you will remember him and 
me.” He opened his palm. A gold ring lay 
there before her eyes. ‘‘I want you to take 
this,” said he; ‘‘then I shall be certain that 
you will never forsake the old man—till I come 
back.” ; 

The girl was by no means eager to take the 
pledge. 

** As long as I live,” said she, ‘‘ how could I 
forget him? I loved him before you came.” 

** Then you must take the ring,” said he, au- 
thoritatively—as one who was going to be a cap- 
tain, as he said. So she took the ring, and put 
it in her pocket. ’ 

“*T have brought a present for the Captain,” 
said the young man, next. ‘ This is his birth- 
day, you said. Did you give him the scarf?” 

“Yes. I tied it on him myself.” 

‘* Was he pleased ?” 

‘Pleased? Yes; Ihope he was. He thank- 
edme. But nothing gives him much pleasure, 
Iam afraid. But he asked me about you when 
you were gone.” 

‘*He did! if ever he asks any thing about 
me again—” 

**T know he will.” 

** You tell him—” 

‘¢ What shall I tell him ?” 

“Tell him that I said he ought to live a 
while, if only for one thing—to see if he is not 
mistaken in his conclusion. He has had some 
terrible hard knocks. How awful for a man 


like him to be blind! One of the proudest cap- 
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tains that ever walked a ship! You tell him 
that I go away just as sure that the good God 
will guide and help me as you are that—that—” 
he looked at Mary—he looked sharply, as if he 
would discern the spirit of the girl anew—“that 
the flowers will blossom when their time comes,” 
said he, blushing. 

“T will tell him that. But if you have a 
present for him—” 

‘*T am going to leave it with you. You must 
tell him that I had to go back to the ship this 
afternoon. He will understand. I wish I could 
think of something to say to him besides—but 
there’s no time to say it. Here, you see this is 
a map for the use of blind people. 
Mediterranean Sea. Tell him we sail for Con- 
stantinople. He will know all about the voyage. 
We are going for three years. I shall come to 
ask about him when we return. There. Give 
me your hand. Good-by!” 

‘Oh! is that all? Are you going? Won't 
you see him—can’t you? Good-by, then. I'll 
take the map. I'll tell himall. Good-by. Till 
keep the ring.” 

All that afternoon Mary Weir sat by Captain 
Eagle’s side, and he explained the map to her, 
and the ship’s probable progress. He told her 


Here is the | 








of the foreign ports the lad would visit, and it} 
made the old man’s blood run faster than he | 


chose as he thus turned the leaves of the map 
and groped his way around the world. 

When Mary undertook to repeat the young 
man’s conversation a deal besides was required 
of her. Captain Eagle’s curiosity was fairly 
aroused. One would have supposed, to hear 
him, that there right, after all, be something 
desirable in honor, and that gratitude, in return 
for heroic example, was possible. 

He wished inwardly that he had seen the lad 
- again. He wished that, if what he had said 
was truth, it had been unspoken. Left to his 
own reflections even, he could hardly have es- 
caped regret that he should have hastened to 
cloud a prospect which fortune would cloud soon 
enough. The lad had struggled so manfully, 
beginning in poverty and obscurity, and was 
working upward with such resolution—he un- 
derstood very well how it was (understood it 
better than the peaceful, happy childhood of 
the young girl with whose life he had suffered 
himself to be surrounded—desert island in the 
midst of bright and tranquil waters)—it must 


be that the lad was living, striving, hoping, in | 


obedience to some law of nature—what was he 
that he should try to oppose it? to weaken the 
hand’s effort, or the faith’s aspiring? Thank- 
less task! Evil labor! 

Yes—even had he been left alone to himself, 
the Captain must sooner or later have come to 
this conclusion in reference to Joseph Francis. 
He had accepted a narrow and dreadful philos- 
ophy, and deemed it vast and sufficient; but 
the sound of a resolute voice, the expression of 
valorous hope, the departure of brave ambi- 
tion, stirred his soul as a trumpet wakes the 
spirit of a warrior. Let it be that he had failed 





—this young man charged him to endure until 
he had proved himself and life—and he would 
fain live and see the problem tried anew. 

Rare lessons in Geography had Mary during 
that new year! and following the course of Jo- 
seph over the face of the waters, calculating his 
experiences, was it likely that either old man 
or young maiden would forget him ? 

Attached to the chain she made for it the 
girl wore the ring, and kept her promise. She 
was faithful in watching over the blind old man. 

It came to the old man’s knowledge, in the 
course of time, that her father wished to send 
the girl away to school, and the most generous 
impulse he had ever known flared up within 
him, and would fain impel him to the greatest 
sacrifice he ever volunteered ; for Mary was be- 
come to him as a daughter, and to live without 
her seemed next to impossible. 

But when, one day, he broke the subject to 
her—told her that he knew her father’s wish, 
and her resistance, he was not quite prepared 
for the answer she made him. 

**You teach me more than I should learn at 
school. Besides, I promised him that I would 
never leave you; and I shall not go away.” 

After this the Captain became her teacher in 
earnest; and the keeper said no more about the 
boarding-school. 

So five years passed away and Mary Weir 
was seventeen, and Captain Eagle seventy. And 
what were they doing all this while? Growing 
actually older, as other people do. 

The old man’s hair could not bleach to a finer 
whiteness, but his face changed somewhat; a 
multitude of wrinkles took the place of the proud 
show of unblemished manly vigor.. He did not 
walk about as loftily as once. The habit of 
groping had told upon him. He had become 
a blind man in form and aspect; five years 
ago that could hardly have been said of him. 
His countenance was not now that of a person 
who has no hope or expectation. It wore ha- 
bitually the expression of one who waits in hope, 
assured that what he anticipates shall be. 

He talked less of the lad who had come and 
gone, and left him a watcher on the shore. But 
he thought not less of him. He talked less of 
him, but more and more of another lad with 
whom his manhood had to do. And now in 
these days, for the first time in many years, hu- 
man ear heard the father speaking of the son. 
It was Mary who received from him the vision 
of the brave and beautiful, but fiery-hearted lad. 
The name once uttered, the recollection once 
confessed, that was not the last of it—it was not 
the least. Now and then would come admis- 
sion, audible utterance—brief, abrupt—of the 
argument he carried on with his own soul. He 
might have been harsh—perhaps he was unrea- 
sonable; yes, he did remember, while the boy’s 
mother lived it required no more than her gen- 
tle authority to hold the lad in check. Mary 
Weir listened to these fragmentary confessions 
without ever making comment; half afraid, she 
heard them, reverently she kept the sayings in 
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her heart. Sometimes, as if not quite certain 
in her own mind that the Captain had not for- 
gotten that she was with him, the witness thus 
to his secret thought which found such audible 
voice, she would in some manner remind him 
of her presence; but such movement or word 
was never followed on his part by any confu- 
sion or vexation, such as might have been ex- 
pected of him had he unwittingly betrayed him- 
self. 

Do you think that the mildness of patience, 
the grave conviction, almost prophetic, with 
which he waited, as brother for brother, or as 
father for son, expressed merely the old man 
falien into dotage? I say rather that his indi- 
cations were those peculiar to the man who is 
convinced that he has groped long enough in 
his own hard paths—to the proud man humbled 
—to the leader who is willing to be led—to the 
unbelieving who has come to trust with hope.in 
all things grateful, noble, brave; who is enter- 
ing the kingdom of heaven as a child. He 
might have died a lion, like a wild beast—old 
men do sometimes. The sinner a hundred years 
old will not look at Nature with a young girl’s 
loving eyes, or at life with a young man’s dar- 
ing heart; and with such eyes and heart Cap- 
tain Eagle contemplated God’s great manifes- 
tation in sense and in time, on his seventieth 
birth-day. 

That young voyager sailing afar, giving no 
sign or token so many years, digging gold in 
California, or Australia, maybe, or dead in the 
ocean’s depths, or shipwrecked on some unknown 
shore, who knew ?—that young sailor was still 
strong to sustain the ideal of manhood with 
which he had furnished each of these waiting 
lives. 

For the old blind Captain’s sake Mary Weir 
forsook her youthful lovers and the life of youth. 
For the trust and the love of youth the Captain 
threw away his vile philosophy. It was a tiny 
stream that rent the heart of granite. And 
Christ himself led Mary. 

Five years more went by ere a ship of a 
thousand sailed into harbor, and set free its voy- 


agers. 

Ten years had made of the manly youth a 
man of large and strange experience. 

He had not been wasting time in gold-dig- 
ging. Fortune as an end was never his ambi- 
tion. He had not been shipwrecked. He had 
been hard at work, and the toil had told upon 
him as the toil of ten years will. His hands 
were the hands of a laborer. His face was the 
face of a thinking man, who, born to command, 
has won his way through the difficulties which 
protected his right from him till he was fit to 
receive it. And now came Joseph Francis, the 
master of himself, and the master of his ship, 
with his promises redeemed. 

But he had come with trembling. Ten years 
are many added to the sixty of a blind man who 
shall see service no more—ten years are many 
added to the life of a young girl whose heart 
and brain are open. 





It was summer, and the season in its glory, 
when he came. ‘The whole island was a gar- 
den, beautiful as ever was shone on by the sun 
or rifled by the wind. And within this island- 
garden was another where an old blind man was 
walking, leaning on a lady’s arm, and both car- 
ried bunches of flowers freshly gathered, and the 
blind man saw the morning’s loveliness, and had 
it not in his heart to dispute one of its declara- 
tions. 

Strangers often visited this garden. It was 
a pleasant place, and all who came were wel- 
come. Many might wander there at will and 
find the solitude they sought, for the paths were 
many and long. The arbors, too, were numer- 
ous; one might sit in the shade of any all day 
long, without fear of disturbance or question. 

To this garden Joseph Francis came. He 
had been told at the cottage that the Captain 
was out walking, and, seeking him in one place 
and another, the young man at length came 
hither, and found them—for he sought two, not 
one. 

For a while he was content to wander about 
the garden, he was now in no haste; the boat 
might go and come, he was no man’s servant. 
But as he walked from point to point, taking in 
large views and small—all of beauty—of water 
and of wood, or of little flower-bed, the eyes of 
the young man never lost sight for longer than 
an instant of the old man and the lady; at 
length he proposed to himself that he would ap- 
proach them; doing this, he took his hat off, 
for he wished to be recognized. 

Thus approaching, he suddenly found him- 
self brought to a stand-still by the waving of a 
hand; and aring suspended from a chain seem- 
ed to flash in the light before his eyes, but the 
movement was so sudden, so instant, he could 
not have decided whether eye or fancy had be- 
held it. 

But this was certain, that the lady had re- 
cognized him, and also that it was at her wish 
that he stood there silent. 

So she was to control this interview! Would 
he have itso? As he looked at the two before 
him, Joseph Francis seemed to perceive her 
right, as certainly as his silence did acquiesce 
in her pleasure. 

Under pretense of gathering a rose, Mary 
Weir had also halted in the walk. 

‘*T wish,” said she to the old man, with a 
voice not even to his quick ear changed from 
the tone of its previous speaking, ‘‘I wish 
that on such a day as this he would come 
back.” 

She did not need to name the name of him 
they looked for, to the old man. ‘This point 
was not lost on the listener. ‘‘It would seem 
more in the spirit of the whole, Captain. It 
would look more like a triumph, too! Sucha 
splendid summer day.” 

“Has a glance told her every thing ?” thought 
the young man. ‘‘That was venturesome to 


speak of triumph.” For the heart of the man 
might be the heart of a hero, but he did not at 
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this moment feel like a conqueror—if conquest | with your cabin fitted up, ready for the next 


admits pride. voyage, Sir, less than amonthfromnow. And, 
‘Yes, yes,” said the old man. ‘‘ Well, won’t | madam—” 


he come? Shall we never even hear a word| The young man’s strong voice faltered. He 
about him, Mary? Ten years and over. Ten | turned to Mary—was about to address her—but 


years. ... Mary, time is long.” whatever may have been in mind or on lip to 
“But time brings every thing to pass, you | say, was pushed aside by the imploring of an 
know,” she answered, cheerfully. old, feeble voice, which in joy was scarcely less 


‘*You’re young,” was hiscomment. He had | grievous to hear than it had been in sorrow. 

said it to her now for the ten thousandth time. | He groped with his hand, it was grasped by 
‘*Well, if I am young I will expect him. | two. 

Every ship that arrives, I will look.” ** Come, my father, let us sit down; I’m dy- 
**So will I. Two good-natured fools we | ing to tell you all. I'll give you your Joseph 

are.” The old Captain laughed at himself and | back, and another man to boot. Only don’t 

at her. ‘I’m as foolish as you are for that, | think we're twomen. We are one, and you and 

Molly. Every year his voice has sounded more | | I must live for each other.” 

honest to me. Just as if I had been getting}  ‘‘I've lived for you ten years,” answered the 

my hearing by degrees, and the voice kept|old man. It was the sole fact of which he spoke 

sounding. I should know that voice any | with pride to-day. 

where.” | Mary Weir led the way into an arbor, where 
“Oh, should you, Captain, really ?” | that tale was to be told. And as Desdemona 
The old man started at the question. He | listened, so did she. 

heard more than doubt and wonder in its tone.| As the young man had foretold, in much less 
‘*Has he come ?” he asked, quickly. ‘‘ Has | than a month’s time the Albatross was sailing 

he come, Molly ?” with the old man on its deck—the old Captain 








“Yes!” by the side of the young master, and thére also 
“When, then? Have you seen him iid | was “‘ madam.” 

Where ?” 
“Yes; Iam sure I saw him here in this gar- | A PAPER OF ALL SORTS. 

den a moment ago, if I am alive.” Pyne years ago there lived in Munich an art- 
‘Did he see us, Molly? Would he know + ist and author, one Aloys Senefelder. Hav- 


us? Tenyears! Come, we will go about and | ing stated his profession and his country, it is 
find him. If he came here, it was to see us.” | needless to add that he was poor. Publishers 
These last words were spoken with decision, and | would not publish for him, amateurs would not 
the Captain was for setting out at once in the | buy his pictures; so Aloys found that Art, though 
search. The eyes of Mary Weir were on him. | adelightful mistress, was a bad housekeeper, and 
She needed none to tell her how much was this | accordingly betook himself to the feet of Inven- 
moment at stake. Instantly, but calmly, she | tion. He experimented in engraving, and fab- 
answered, ricated an ink which was capable of resisting 

‘‘T think that he is coming this way, Captain | the action of those acids used by engravers when 
Eagle ;” and she looked at the young man two | they etched on copper. He devoted himself to 


yards off, and gravely smiled. experimenting with this ink on copper plates, 
“Then let us stand still, and see if he will | hoping that he had discovered a means of fa- 
know us.” cilitating the art of engraving. To buy copper 
The young man waited an instant longer, | plates, however, requires a purseful of other 
then he stepped forward. metals, and after many trials Aloys found that 
‘*He is near,” whispered Mary. he had neither copper in plate or coin remain- 
“Thearhim. Wait! Will he go by?” ing. In this dilemma he cast about for some 
“No—he sees us—he recognizes—” other medium on which he could pursue his ex- 
** Madam.” periments at a less cost, and bethought himself 
“It is he!” shouted the Captain. ‘‘ Joseph | of a certain species of stone called Kilheim stone, 
Francis, I have been waiting for you.” which was capable of being highly polished, and 


“For me, Sir? Iam Captain Eagle,” said | was none the worse for failures, as it could be 
the young man, and a trifle of surprise was in | polished over again. On these stones, cheaply 
his voice ; he smiled when he spoke, and drew | obtained, he drew and etched, and dreamed each 
himself up. There was no one but Mary to see | day of that splendid fortune which all of us be- 





that. She saw it, and more. | hold gleaming dimly in the Future. One day, 
** Molly, Molly, it is the voice !” cried the old | | when he was without a kreutzer to rattle against 
man, bewildered. | the solitary one that lay in the bottom of his 


‘And it’s the man,” affirmed Mary, stoutly. | pocket, a literary job was proposed to him, for 
“Am I dead, then? Has he stolen my name? | which a slight remuneration was offered. Some 
Where did he get it?” humble friend, innocent of the art of writing, 
**T am Captain Eagle, and I sail the Adba- | proposed that Aloys should draw up a washing- 
tross. Where did I get my name? In a di-| bill. History does not give us the name of this 
rect line of succession from you, Captain, the | liberal employer, but we are justified in pre- 
father of my father, and there lies the Albatross, | suming that the person in question was his laun- 
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dress, and that Aloys worked out in this way a 
month’s clean linen. Having no paper by him, 
poor fellow! he roughly wrote the items in his 
cherished ink upon one of his Kilheim stones. 
The idea then seized him of taking an impres- 
sion of the document from the stone on paper. 
He tried and succeeded. Thus it was that the 
art of lithography was invented—an art intimate- 
ly connected with the comic literature of the 
present day. Indirectly we are indebted to a 
laundress and a poor author for the Charivari 
and La Caricature. 

Lithography associates itself, in its connection 
with comic literature, with the twin art of en- 
graving on wood. Modern comic writing is so 
blended with illustration that it is difficult to 
speak of one without touching upon the other. 
Who can mention comic literature without re- 
calling Leech, Gavarni, Richard Doyle, and 
George Cruikshank? Who that has seen the 
artist walk hand in hand with the author through 
the pages of the Paris Charivari, and the Lon- 
don Punch, will cavil at me for introducing both 
to your notice? 

As engraving on wood plays so important a 
part in the illustration of my subject, I will re- 
late an episode in the early history of that art 
which I look on as one of the most charming 
stories that one can rummage out in that old 
lumber-room called ‘‘ the Middle Ages.” 

In the reign of Pope Honorius the Fourth, 
the Count de Cunio clandestinely married a 
noble young lady of Verona. It was a love- 
match, and her parents, on itsdiscovery, dissolved 
the marriage and uncassocked the priest. Such 
thingswereeasily donethen; forthe popes,though 
terribly infallible in matters of doctrine, were 
mortal in their pockets; and methinks I see the 
grand Veronese parents slipping many gold an- 
gels into the hand of the venerable Pope Hono- 
rius. The fair young bride fled with her hus- 
band to the house of an aunt near Ravenna, 
where she was delivered of twins; children 
destined to be afterward famous and pitied. 
The young Count Cunio was soon after this 
forced by his father to espouse another lady; 
but out of affection for his son this excellent old 
man, who bribed the Pope, attended carefully 
to the education of the twins. Curiously enough 
the young Count’s second wife took a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of these unhappy children, 
and loved the little Isabella Cunio as if she had 
been her own daughter. Neither was the boy, 
Alexander Alberic, less cherished ; the brilliant 
talents that he possessed in common with his 
sister were carefully cultivated, and in amia- 
bility and learning the twins made rapid pro- 
gress. At the age of thirteen Isabella was a per- 
fect prodigy. She understood Latin, composed 
verses, was acquainted with geometry and mu- 
sic, played on several instruments, and painted 
with considerable taste and elegance. Her 
brother was universally acknowledged to be 
one of the most elegant youths in all Italy. 
These children were the delight of their parents; 


but it must have been a strange link that bound 





the repudiated wife and her children in a com- 
mon chain with the intruding Countess. At 
fourteen, Alexander Alberic Cunio was well 
skilled in horsemanship and the use of arms, 
and made his first campaign under the eye of 
his father in the wars of the Italian troubles. 
In this maiden essay he had command of a 
brigade of twenty-five gentlemen, with whom 
he attacked and defeated two hundred of the 
enemy. His valor having urged him too far, 
he found himself surrounded by a retreating 
party of the enemy, who sought to make him 
prisoner. But this daring youth, with the brav- 
ery of his years, fought his way through them 
with no other injury than a slight wound in the 
arm. His father, who was riding to his rescue, 
encountered him with the enemy’s flag wrapped 
bandage-wise round his wounded limb. The 
old Count was so delighted at the boy’s courage 
that he resolved to reward him with knighthood, 
and accordingly bestowed the accolade on the 
spot which he had reddened with his blood. 
The youth, overcome with joy at receiving so 
distinguished an honor, did not forget his de- 
serted mother in the hour of his triumph, but 
demanded permission from his father to visit 
that noble lady at Ravenna, and lay at her feet 
that which mothers prize so dearly, a son’s 
glory. 
A little time after this, those dear twins who 
seemed to have loved one another with a pure 
affection delightful to read about, began to em- 
ploy their time in designing together a series 
of pictures entitled ‘‘the Deeds of Alexander.” 
To these drawings they have affixed a little le- 
gend themselves, which is so charmingly quaint 
that I can not refrain from quoting it. It goes 
on to say that these pictures represent 

bed The chivalrous deeds, in figures, of the great and 

ian King, the courageous and val- 

iant Alexander; dedicated, presented, and humbly offer- 
ed to the Most Holy Father Pope Honorius the Fourth, 
the glory and stay of the Church, and to our illustrious 
and generous father and mother, by us, Alexander Al- 
beric Cunio, knight, and Isabella Cunio, twin brother 
and sister; first reduced, imagi and attempted to be 
executed in relief with a little knife, on blocks: of wood, 
joined and smoothed by this learned and beloved sister ; 
continued and finished together at Ravenna, after eight 
pictures, of our designing, painted six times the size here 
represented ; cut, explained in verse, and thus marked on 
paper to multiply the number, and to enable us to pre- 
sent them as a token of friendship and affection to our 
relations and friends. This was done and finished, the 
age of each being only sixteen years complete.” 

Papillon gives a detailed account of these pic- 
tures so naively described by the artists. There 
was Alexander mounted on Bucephalus; The- 
Passage of the Granicus; Alexander cutting 
the Gordian Knot; Alexander in the Tent of 
Darius; Alexander presenting Campaspe to 
Apelles; The Battle of Arbela; Porus a Pris- 
oner before Alexander. The last is rendered 
curious from the fact that Le Brun, in his fa- 
mous picture of the same subject, either acci- 
dentally or knowingly copied the design of the 
Cunios. The eighth and last of the series is 











The Triumph of Alexander on entering Baby- 
lon. Papillon says that these designs are some- 
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times graceful. Be this as it may, who will not 
feel a sympathy and interest in this dear broth- 
er and sister ‘‘ imagining, designing, and exe- 
cuting” the pictures with their ‘‘ little knife ?” 

After completing these designs, for which 
Pope Honorius gave them much commenda- 
tion, Alexander Cunio tore himself again from 
his dear sister, and sought the wars, in com- 
pany with a young noble named Pandulpho, 
who loved and was beloved by the sweet Isa- 
bella. This was the young warrior-artist’s last 
campaign. He died on an enemy’s sword, close 
to Pandulpho, who was dangerously wounded in 
defending him. ‘The death of this dear broth- 
er, who was not yet nineteen, so affected Isa- 
bella that she pined away and died of sorrow. 
The tragedy does not cease. Pandulpho’s grief 
for the loss of his beloved brought him to the 
grave. The wretched mother, overwhelmed by 
the loss of two such children, followed them to 
heaven; and the Count and his wife sickened 
almost to death. All that remained to tell of 
the twins of Ravenna was a copy of their prints, 
bound in the Gothic style— now missing, but 
supposed still to exist in the gloomy library of 
the Vatican at Rome. Their historian saw the 
work, and says that the worms had entered and 
pierced it in many places. Their memory, how- 
ever, is beyond the reach of mould or worm. 

Sleep, sweet twins! I bow my head rever- 
ently to your unknown graves. I can not see 
the rude wood-cut at the head of a street ballad 
without thinking of ye; and I rejoice that it was 
ye, young and beautiful, who gave us a graceful 
art, rather than it should come of some dingy 
monk or greasy mechanic. Sleep, sweet twins! 
Your shadows walk through time. Here, in 
this teeming, busy New World, let us stop and 
draw aside, and doff our hats to youth and val- 
er, genius and virtue, as they go by! 

This graceful arabesque of love and romance 
hangs over the threshold of Art, ushering us 
through many a dark corridor of Time on to the 
bright chamber of the nineteenth century. It 
is the illuminated page with which the history- 
book of art opens. 

It is not within the limits of this paper to 
trace the development of comic literature or 
comic illustration. We have to deal with both 
in their manhood, and need not search in ar- 
chives for the registers of their birth or baptism. 
A distinguished acquaintance of mine, one Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis, himself a comic writer of 
eminence, has painted for you, in his own inim- 
itable style, the humorists of the last century ; 
and I esteem it a fortunate circumstance that 
my subject does not lead me upon his track. I 
should share the fate of those who follow in the 
wake of a great army, and find nothing to feed on. 

I do not know whether I shall be able to grat- 
ify those persons who are never satisfied with 
facts until they know their source. They cor- 
respond to a certain class in society who will 
not make your acquaintance until they learn 
who your father was. Those individuals I shall 
no doubt startle when I say that modern comic 
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literature has no father, and never had. It was 
not born; it appeared. It was, perhaps, pick- 
ed up in the streets, and still retains a certain 
air of its vagabond origin. It is odd and loose 
in its habits. Like the Gamin de Paris, it re- 
tains, even in its finest attire, the roll and swag- 
ger of its earlier days. It has no connection 
whatever with the healthy but somewhat clum- 
sy humor of Fielding and Smollett. It is bril- 
liant, erratic, reckless, and, so to speak, dissi- 
pated. It respects neither things nor men, and 
dashes its democratic fist in the faces of nobles 
and courtiers. I fancy that I can trace in the 
features of this strange literature an afiinity, if 
not a connection, with that modern mystery, the 
Bohemian. To the French, who in aptitude 
for nomenclature surpass all-other nations, we 
owe the word Bohemian, as applied to those 
nomadic tribes who cultivate literature and 
debts, and, heedless of the necessities of life, 
fondly pursue the luxuries. In Paris and Lon- 
don, the two great capitals of Bohemianism, the 
habits of the tribe are as nearly similar as the 
essential differences in the characters of the 
French and English will allow. The French 
Bohemian is one of the gayest fellows imagina- 
ble. He comes up from the provinces to Paris 
to study medicine, become a famous doctor, and 
re-establish the fading fortunes of his family. 
He quits the little ancestral village with prom- 
ises of industry solemnly pledged to his prudent 
father, his sanguine mother, his admiring sis- 
ters. Visions of ceaseless toil usurp his brain. 
Avenues of midnight lamps burn before his ex- 
cited fancy. He will take cheap lodgings, work 
twelve hours a day, walk the hospitals until he 
wears his legs out up to the knees; in short, 
there never was such a model of patient, un- 
ceasing industry as our typical Adolphe resolves 
on becoming. Adolphe arrives in Paris; hires 
his garret in the Quartier Latin; delivers his 
letters of introduction; and goes bravely to 
work. He is astonished, however, to find that 
his fellow-students are not as industriously in- 
clined as himself. They shirk their lectures, 
they frequent casinos, they smoke, and play 
billiards, and as to walking the hospitals, they 
would as soon make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Adolphe is soon seduced. His letters home be- 
come less frequent, and such ones as he does 
write have invariably pecuniary postscripts. 
The number of unforeseen expenses incidental 
to the medical profession are alarming. The 
old father wonders why medical lectures require 
to be paid for three times over, and the poor 
mother puzzles her unsophisticated brain with 
the endeavor to discover why her boy requires 
a lay figure which shall cost three hundred 
francs. Poor bamboozled country hearts! the 
lecture moneys went to give asupper to Adolphe’s 
friends, and the lay figure paid for an equestrian 
expedition to Versailles, where there were gri- 
settes instead of professors, and the science of 
lansquenet was discussed over Chambertin and 
Clos Vougeot! And so the game goes on. At 
home, in the little country house, the poor fa- 
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ther groans and finances, and sends his boy con- 
tinual moneys. The loving mother, never los- 
ing hope or faith in that splendid young fellow 
who left them with a country smile upon his 
pure lips, sells her little jewels and her old fam- 
ily laces, and dispatches clandestine remittances 
to the young scamp in Paris. Even the dear 
sisters, to whom this naughty Adolphe is a 
prince so beautiful that nothing is too good for 
_him — even they make up a slender purse, and 
glut the young monster of the metropolis with 
their little savings. O pure hearts, dwelling 
by the green banks of the Dordonne, it is well 
for you that there is no telegraph in nature to 
whisper to you the doings of him whom you 
love! It is a blessed thing that the ribald 
songs that shake his chamber of nights can not 
tremble through those silent linden-trees be- 
neath which you lie thinking of him! Could 
you see his frantic company, flushed with wine, 
mad with folly, heedless of every thing on earth 
but that one hour of fierce, concentrated bac- 
chanal pleasure—could you hear his jokes upon 
the loving ones whose sacred gifts he squan- 
ders, and whose affection he blasphemes— how 
the green leaves would wither by the bank! 
how the blue skies would blacken! how the 
calm Dordonne would change its pleasant mur- 
muring into eternal wailing for the prodigal ! 


Thus the politician looking for office was always 
the fox regarding the bunch of grapes; and 
kings were reminded of their tyranny by the 
apologue of King Stork and the frog-pond. 
The French Revolution came, however, and car- 
icature sprang, like Minerva, fully armed, from 
the brain of the goddess of Liberty. People 
no sooner were allowed to think for themselves 
than they commenced thinking in the most au- 
dacious manner, and Paris shortly became a new 
Rome, where every citizen fancied himself a Pas- 
quin. 

In the reign of Louis Philippe there lived in 
Paris one M. Phillipon, an artist and wit. Ei- 
ther through love or with an eye to business he 
married the sister of a M. Aubert, who was a 
publisher of prints. ‘Those two men soon gath- 
ered round them a body of artists and wits, and 
the result was a clever weekly paper, started in 
1831, and entitled La Caricature. This paper 
very soon surrendered its existence in the arms 
of a new speculation entitled Le Charivari, which 
was published daily, and which satirized in the 
most frightful manner the old Citizen King, his 
meannesses, his hypocrisy, and his commercial 
speculations. A Punic war now commenced be- 
tween the King on one side and the aitists on 
the other. Louis Philippe having sworn to pro- 
| tect the liberties of the subject, soon discovered 








You can not see him—you can not hear him. | that such freedom was incompatible with the 
Leagues lie between you; and the Bohemian comfort of his throne, and that the French peo- 
runs his mad career unchecked. | ple were most irreverently inclined in regard to 
I do not mean to be understood as saying | their monarch. Down he came, accordingly, 
that all Bohemians ruin and laugh at their pa- | with all the munitions of legal war, to attack 
rents. I think the French Bohemian is more | the bristling little fortress, whence the artists of 
volatile and careless than his English brother ; | the Charivari launched their keen javelins. The 
and farther on I shall, perhaps, have occasion | fortress was manfully defended. The King 
to mention a specimen of the latter, who nobly | would one day discharge a whole arsenal of 
indicated the honor and feeling of his tribe. | law-processes, writs, confiscations, etc., against 
It . out of 7 singular — that modern peng ie go = his band of oe 
comic literature has arisen, and you can trace | ers. e next day the enemy would reply wit 
in it the wildness and reckless character of its | a torrent of lithographic missiles, which rattled 
source. It is none the less powerful in its ef- | about the ears of the old monarch until he scarce 
fects for this tameless fe nihagi it retains. knew what to do. All the while the gay Paris- 
Modern caricature, literary and artistic, is, prop- | ians watched this combat between law and li- 
erly speaking, born of Paris. All of us know | cense, wit and majesty, holding their sides and 
what style of social art reigned about fifty years | laughing heartily, as a — do, = 
ago. Who is that does not remember those | er the entertainment be a comedy or a revolu- 
traditional albums, the produce of elegant grand- tion. One day, when the cannonade of fines, 
mothers in their youth; where wonderful land- and prosecutions, and caricatures, and satires 
scapes in mezzotint adorned the vellum pages, | was at its height, Paris suddenly awoke and 
and impossible flowers, with terrific butterflies | found its walls decorated with a novel species 
perching on them, gratified the di/ettanti of | of fruit. Every alley, every closed shop-win- 
drawing-rooms? I reflect with terror on that | dow, every bit of blank brick and mortar in the 
awful art denominated Poonah - painting, in | metropolis was adorned with the drawing, in 
which ladies stumped, with big brushes and dry | chalk, of an enormous Burgundy Pear. Every 


colors, through transparent sheets cut into cer- 
tain patterns; and after producing, by those 
means, the most astounding views of castles by 
moonlight, and flowers unknown to Linnzus, 
fondly believed that they were artists. Nor 
were the prints in the shop windows much bet- 
ter. Clumsy political caricatures, in which 


one, I presume, is familiar with the shape of that 
funny old head which King Louis Philippe bore 
on his shoulders when he reigned in France. 
Every one must have seen pictures of that irreg- 
ular oval face, broad at the bottom and narrow- 
ing toward the top, where the pyramid termina- 
| ted in a most preposterous toupée. Well, this 





there was only one species of satire, and that | pear chalked on the walls of Paris was so cun- 
consisted generally in making public characters | ningly contrived, that, by the aid of a few artful 
play the parts of the animals in “sop’s fables. | strokes here and there, it bore the most aston- 
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ishing resemblance to the King. In five hours 
the Poire d’Orleans was famous, and his Majesty 
was frantic. Who dare have done this but M. 
Phillipon and his abominable conspirators? Out 
comes furious royalty with a prosecution against 
this poor Phillipon. Phillipon is arrested, im- 
prisoned, tried. Unhappy King! you little 
dreamed that the persecution of the subject 
proves too often to be his triumph. Phillipon, 
when called on for his defense, took a sheet of 
paper and pencil, and sketched thereon a large 
Burgundy Pear crowned with a few careless 
leaves. He handed the drawing to the judges, 
and asked them if that was not the represent- 
ative of an ordinary well-grown pear. Justice 
could do nothing but assent to the correctness 
of this innocent pastoral picture. Phillipon 
then drew on another sheet a second pear pre- 
cisely similar to the first, with one or two hasty 
strokes dashed in the centre; this effort of art 
he handed to the judges, who could scarcely 
smother their laughter at the resemblance which 
it bore to the King. ‘* Messieurs,” said Phil- 
lipon, ‘‘behold my defense! Am I to blame 
if Providence has chosen that his most Christian 
Majesty should resemble a Burgundy Pear?” 
What could Justice do but grin underneath her 
ermine robes, and acquit this clever rascal Phil- 
lipon? Of course, madcap Paris laughed louder 
than ever, and his Christian Majesty no doubt 
regretted that the seed of the Burgundy Pear 
had ever been exported from the Garden of 
Eden. I wonder whether, years afterward, 
when John Smith ran away from the Tuileries 
with his old umbrella under his arm, like a cow- 
ard as he was—I wonder whether it struck him 
that, as things turned out, the rascal Phillipon 
and his literary brigands had the best of the bat- 
tle after all. 

King Louis Philippe being worsted in legal 
combats with his audacious enemy, fell back on 
royal prerogative, and passed the famous Sep- 
tember laws, by which the press was restricted, 
a censorship established, and the first spark lit 
that set in motion the tremendous volcano that, 
in 1848, swept him from his throne. One would 
think now that Phillipon’s occupation was gone, 
and that the Charivari would die of inanition. 
No more pears ripened on the walls of Paris, it 
is true; the King, as a king, disappeared from 
its lithographic gallery—only, however, to re- 
appear there, like a favorite actor, with distin- 
guished success. Some years previous to those 
events, a melodrama named L’Auberge des 
Adrets had been produced in Paris, acted, and 
forgotten. One day an actor, whose wonderful 
talent has since given him a world-wide repu- 
tation, M. Frederic le Maitre, thought that he 
could do something with the chief character in 
this drama—who was named Robert Macaire— 


acted it, lifted it to the sublimest heights of | impress the living than to gratify the dead. 


| 





Robert Macaire with his red breeches, his splen- 
did impudenee, and his wonderful snuff-box, to 
free the prisoner. An artist named Daumier, 
who was linked with Phillipon in his guerrilla 
warfare, seized upon the splendid Robert in the 
height of his popularity, and impressed him into 
the service of the Charivari, to fight against the 
King. Sometimes he appeared in that paper, 
but generally he made his bow to the public from 
a lithographic album expressly devoted to his 
history. Accordingly out comes a picture, in 
which all Paris recognizes with delight Robert 
Macaire’s red breeches, tremendous cravat, and 
immortal snuff-box. Alas! for sacred royalty ! 
The crimson integuments contain no less a per- 
son than the King himself. There he stands, 
with his immense swagger,.and sly, watchful 
eyes, looking the very incarnation of a cold, re- 
morseless swindler. Before him stands his fa- 
vorite and friend, the stolid Bertrand, gazing at 
the magnificent rogue with a grin of profound 
delight. Robert has evidently been rehearsing 
some splendid swindle to his companion, who 
exclaims, with a smile of inconceivable drollery, 
** Ah! vieur blagueur, va!” This sentence is 
perfectly untranslatable, but it expressed the 
Parisian opinion of the King so perfectly through 
the mouth of Bertrand, that all Lutetia was con- 
vulsed, though I promise you there were black 
looks and muttered profanities in the private 
chambers of the Tuileries. From this moment 
Robert Macaire, in print, became quite as much 
an institution in Paris as he did on the stage of 
the Porte St. Martin. He went at every thing 
in the ring. He was the representative of all 
shams and humbugs; he convulsed the Parisians 
by his versatility and wonderful acuteness in de- 
tecting the weakness of human nature. No 
public man is safe from this audacious. mimic. 
Editor, author, king, and priest must all pro- 
claim him as learned as themselves in the differ- 
ent specialities of humbug. He is the Admirable 
Crichton of social hypocrisies. About this time 
M. Emile de Girardin appeared on the stage of 
Parisian life. He set up a cheap newspaper in 
the pay of the Government. This was crim- 
inal in the eyes of all the other papers, includ- 
ing the Charivari, because they cost more, and 
Emile bade fair to seduce their subscribers. 
The Republican Party set up the gifted Armand 
Carrel as their champion against the interloper ; 


| but Girardin was a man of courage, although a 
| humbug, and he shot Armand through the heart 


in aduel. Many years afterward he marched at 
the head of a popular procession to the grave of 
his antagonist, and wept, and pronounced a 
lovely panegyric on the character of the de- 
ceased. It was a theatrical reparation, and suit- 
ed the French ; but it seems to me that the elo- 
quent Emile made the display much more to 
I 


swindling, and set all Paris frantic with delight sincerely hope that when I am in my coffin my 


and admiration. 


either. 


Every one knows the drama | enemy will not come and publicly patronize my 
and its hero, so it is needless for me to describe | ashes. 


Such a man as Girardin, with his cheap 


Here was a chance for poor Phillipon. | paper, his speculations—for he is a great ama- 


The King had gagged the press, and lo! in steps | teurin bubbles, thisM. Emile—such a man could 
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not escape the notice of so keen an observer as 
Robert Macaire. Accordingly we find Robert 
becoming a journalist with all possible speed ; 
and behold him in his editorial sanctum, armed 
with his usual splendid audacity, and confront- 
ing a melancholy shareholder in the paper La 
Blague, journal quotidienne, which the specula- 
tor has just started. He discourses magnificent- 
ly on the prospects of the journal. ‘‘ Our prof- 
its,” he says, ‘‘arise from a new combination. 
The journal costs 20 francs the year; we sell it at 
234. One million of subscribers makes a profit 
of three million and a half of francs. There are 
my figures. Contradict me in figures, or I will 
bring an action for libel.” Let us hope that Rob- 
ert convinced this incredulous shareholder. Pres- 
ently we find Robert, tired of journalism, march- 
ing majestically along the Bourse. He proposes 
to his friend Bertrand a notable scheme for rais- 
ing the wind. ‘‘I adore commerce,” he says; 
‘*and if you agree, we will start a bank. Capital 
five hundred millions ; the highest rates of inter- 
est guaranteed. We will break the banks, the 
bankers, the bankeresses—the whole world!” 
‘* But,” says the timid and usually stupid Ber- 
trand, ‘‘there are the gens d’armes !” — ‘* Fool!” 
shrieks the astute Robert, in a rage, ‘‘who would 
dare to arrest a millionaire ?” 

Is this France in which this scene occurs? 
Is that splendid swindler who speaks of Gallic 
birth? Is that the Paris Bourse that fills the 
background of the picture? The scheme seems 
so familiar to me that I no longer tread on 
French ground. I hear the din of Broadway. 
The mercantile babble of Wall Street fills my 
ears. Methinks I hear some smart and ex- 
travagant broker speaking to his confidential 
friend. Money is security in France, saith M. 
Robert. Alas! money is security here also! 
Where are the gens d’armes for the bold specu- 
lator in New York who plunders year after year 
until concealment becomes no longer possible, 
and then runs off to Europe with a nice little 
pocket-book for his private expenses? Where 
here are the prisons that will not crumble be- 
fore the enchanted touch of the rich criminal’s 
golden wand ? 

When Macaire has exhausted the resources 
of the Bourse he becomes in turn lawyer, phy- 
sician, head of a matrimonial office, fashionable 
beggar. He starts a patent incombustible black- 
ing association. He builds a promising life 
insurance company with equal facility. As a 
lawyer he visits Bertrand in prison, where that 
worthy has been taken on account of some petty 
theft. ‘‘Send me one hundred crowns,” he 
says to Bertrand, ‘‘ and I will obtain your ac- 
quittal.” Poor Bertrand declares his poverty. 
“Send me ten—five—one. No? Then lend me 
your boots, and I will plead extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” Could not this scene have oc- 
curred in the Tombs of New York? Napoleon 
said of the Russians that if you skinned one 
you would find a Cossack beneath. Strip Rob- 
ert of that Paris coat, that French accent, that 
Gallic air, and I fear exceedingly that the re- 





sult would be a Tombs lawyer. Very soon we 
find this indomitable Robert proposing to Ber- 
trand to start a new religion. ‘‘ Time is fleet- 
ing,” he says to his stolid friend with a hypo- 
critical snivel, ‘‘ but fools never die. Let us 
occupy ourselves with eternity.” So he turns 
fashionable preacher: points his white hand to 
heaven from the pulpit, and makes an excellent 
profit on eternity. 

The Charivari is now owned by a company. 
Messieurs Louis Huart, Clement Caraguel, and 
Taxile Delord, edit and write therein. Mou- 
nier, Cham, who is an outcast son of M. de Noé, 
ex-peer of France, and has assumed a nom de 
plume appropriate to his condition, Staal, Ber- 
tal, Daumier, and some others, are the artists. 
But the Charivari is no longer what it once 
was. The Parisian press is captive and in 
chains. Politics, the real food on which a sa- 
tirical paper should exist, are forbidden fruit. 
The poor Charivari has to content itself with so- 
cial caricatures, and lately the opportunity which 
the Eastern war has given it of ridiculing the Rus- 
sians enabled it to keep body and eoul together. 

Standing upon this soil my blood boils in my 
veins when I turn my eyes toward Paris and 
behold the condition of the French Press. What 
sacrilege is there committed daily against the 
divinity of Thought! What astounding tyranny 
marches among men, clad in the decent gar- 
ments of the Law! France is tranquil; but it 
is the tranquillity of terror. The Press is com- 
plaisant, but it is the submission of a slave! I 
see the captive and her keeper. She crouches 
tremblinglly in a corner, forcing herself to smile 
and to seem happy, while the despot sits in cruel 
calmness, watching her every motion. Dares 
she to mutter at her fate; dares she to disobey 
the word of command that bids her loyally re- 
joice and cry “Long live Napoleon!” with her 
quivering lips—the whip is raised, the cold eye 
flashes, the terrible blow falls, and the poor 
howling creature is lashed into silence and sub- 
mission. It is no longer a pleasant thing to 
be an ediior in France. It is like living in a 
fine house where the servants that wait on you 
are bailiffs in disguise. If you have not gone 
to prison, it is not less certain that the prison 
has come to you. 

It is pleasant to turn from this picture of 
horrid tyranny to the contrast afforded by the 
liberty of the London Punch. This paper is an 
offspring of the Charivari, and acknowledges its 
parentage upon its title-page. It was started 
by a knot of wits who used to assemble at the 
Wrekin Tavern in Broad Court, behind the Drury 
Lane Theatre. These men originally composed 
a club called the Rationals, of which Douglas 
Jerrold was president, and of which the insignia 
of membership was a fool’s cap worn while in 
conclave. This convivial assemblage eventual- 
ly changed into a somewhat similar institution 
called the Owls. This new association possessed 
a tame owl that used to march along the convi- 
vial board with much majesty, and gave an air 
of dignity to a scene that I fear was otherwise 
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bacchanalian. Here were Leman Rede, and 
Mark Lemon, Douglas Jerrold, little Keely the 
actor, John Brougham the Irish comedian, the 
two Mayhews, Laman Blanchard, and many 
other literary men of London. Here it was, 
the story runs, that the idea of a comic paper 
similar to the Paris Charivari was first started, 
and the Pen and Palette suggested as a name. 
This title, as may easily be imagined, was not 
satisfactory ; and it is related that one evening 
at the club, Jerrold remarking that Leman Rede 
and Mark Lemon were both present, said, ‘‘ Here 
are two lemons, there is whisky and hot water 
and sugar on the table, why not call the paper 
Punch?” The idea was too good not to be in- 
stantly adopted, and in a few weeks the first 
number of the London Punch was issued. The 
young periodical suffered for a while from all 
the diseases incidental to the childhood of news- 
papers. Its funds were low. Its parents were 
quarreling. Its circulation was not what it 
should be. Several literary doctors, experienced 
in the treatment of such cases, predicted a speedy 
dissolution. At the moment, however, when the 
patient was believed to be in articulo mortis, up 
came Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the publish- 
ers, with the true panacea for dying periodicals 
—money. They purchased the concern, installed 
Mark Lemon as editor-in-chief, advertised and 
put in requisition all the resources of the trade; 
when lo! the expiring Punch arose from his 
bed—laughed again his terrible jeering laugh 
with all his old strength, and issued forth to the 
world with a restored constitution. Since that 
time the greatest names in England have been 
written in Mr. Punch’s check-book. Jerrold, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Albert Smith, the two 
Broughs, the three Mayhews, Thomas Hood, 
James Hannay, John Sterling, with a host of 
men whose names have never gone farther. 
Every one now knows that the famous fat con- 
tributor was the sly Michael Angelo Titmarsh 
that said such bitter things in Frazer’s Maga- 
zine, and traveled from Cornhill to Cairo, he 
being in turn closely related to one Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis, the wonderful historian of the New- 
comes. People know that the physiologies of 
London life that appeared in Punch’s pages were 
written by Albert Smith, who now ascends Mont 
Blanc three times a week to crowded London 
audiences, and that Mrs. Caudle and the Story 
of a Feather came from Jerrold’s diamond-tipped 
pen. If any comic periodical deserves its suc- 
cess itis Punch. There is not a weak, unman- 
ly spot in the entire of its body politic. Its 
scorn is true English scorn. ‘Fair play, and no 
quarter!” cries Mr. Punch, as he squares at his 
enemy. What blows the little punchy fellow 
does give when he has a mind to doit! What 
tremendous left-handers ; what countering; with 
what amazing pluck he stands up to his work! 
Nothing gives him more immense pleasure than 
to bully a nobleman, unless, indeed, it is to re- 
fresh himself with a dig at Prince Albert or poor 
old Colonel Sibthorp. Fora long time he found 





that enormous historical nose with which every 
one is familiar. For two years Punch’s pages 
were nasal with that wonderful proboscis. He 
joked upon it, he sang abont it, he caricatured it, 
he tweaked it with a venomous good-will splen- 
did to behold. I have no doubt but that learned 
nobleman wished heartily many a time that, like 
the prince in the “.iry tale, he could find some 
kind elf who had a s¢::{l for the reduction of over- 
grown noses. In Punch’s Letters to his Son, in the 
Snob Papers, in the Story of a Feather, and in 
Mrs. Caudle’s immortal Lectures we find some of 
the finest social satire that has ever been written. 
It is at once vigorous and keen. It has the 
weighty swing of the broadsword with the deli- 
cate point of the rapier. It sparesnoone. Prince, 
queen, courtier, senator, all bleed, and yield to 
this remorseless and doughty weapon. Gallant 
little knight—honest, jovial Mr. Punch, I honor 
you; you and your band of chevaliers, who sit at 
that Round Table called the World, ever ready 
with your enchanted swords. Fly far away, ye 
elves of Malice, and Meanness, and Hypocrisy ! 
fly, and never again show your faces on the green 
soil of England! Here is a new King Arthur 
with the talisman of truth, who will lay ye low 
if ye dare to face the sun; here is a band of 
dauntless hearts against whom no false en- 
chantments will prevail! 

Of the many imitations that sprang up in the 
wake of Punch, unquestionably the most for- 
midable was the Puppet Show. This periodical 
gathered around it some of the brightest wits 
and readiest pencils in the metropolis. Gavarni 
drew for it; so did Frank Bellew, since known 
in this country in the pages of this Magazine 
and elsewhere, whose imaginative power and 
sense of humor are not surpassed, perhaps, by 
any living caricaturist. Poor North, the Re- 
publican philosopher, who hoped so much when 
he sought this country, and who came to so mel- 
ancholy an end after he had tried it; Hannay, 
the author of ‘‘ Singleton Fontenoy ;” Edwards, 
the literary Jack of all Trades, equally ready 
with a comedy or a catechism. The Broughs; 
Sidney Blanchard, the son of unhappy Laman ; 
and William Jerrold, the heir of the house of 
**Caudle.” All these men illuminated the Pup- 
pet Show; drew up the curtain weekly, and 
pulled the strings con amore. It was brilliant 
for a time that ill-fated periodical, but it was 
the hectic splendor of decay. The seeds of 
death were ripening within, and to the great re- 
gret of a large body of young Bohemians, who 
lived out of it, it expired tranquilly after many 
weeks of protracted suffering. It was in connec- 
tion with this paper that I first beheld a speci- 
men of a London Bohemian, so pure and perfect 
in his way that I can not refrain from introduc- 
ing him to your notice. The London Bohe- 
mian differs from his Parisian brother in being 
more substantially poor. He is either honester, 
or the same facilities for debt do not exist in 
the English capital. The Paris Bohemian has 
a thousand devious, and, I grieve to say, often 


great amusement in hitting Lord Brougham on | unmentionable, shifts by which he contrives to 
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exist. ~The Londoner also runs in debt where 
he can; shuns certain streets, where exasper- 
ated shop-keepers lie in wait for him at their 
doors, but somehow does not contrive to keep 
up appearances as well as the Parisian. I have 
a private theory of my own on this subject. I 
have observed through life that those persons 
without means who did not work always lived 
the best. Now the London Bohemian works 
sometimes; the Parisian never: hence the for- 
mer’s peeuniary inferiority. 

My Bohemian was a wonderful fellow. I 
should like, with your permission, to call him 
Tom; first, because the name is short; sec- 
ondly, because that fine old stupid institution, 
the British Drama, has from my earliest years 
taught me to look upon all young fellows named 
Tom as careless, clever, penniless scape-graces. 
Tom, then, in many ways, was a source of end- 
less wonder to me. I solemnly declare that 
when I knew him he was entirely composed of 
ink and pins. I once beheld him at his toilet, 
and I shall never forget that mysterious cere- 
mony as long as I exist. Shall I tell how he art- 
fully manufactured a shirt-bosom out of a pocket- 
handkerchief, and a collar out of the unwritten 
portion of a lady’s note? Shall I describe the 
marvelous boots which had no soles, yet which 
presented a goodly appearance when he walked 
out in the dusk? Shall I dwell on the wondrous 
dexterity with which, by aid of a pen and ink, 
he concealed ravages of time in his coat and 
hat? Tom affected the twilight, and really, in 
that soothing and reflecting hour, he presented 
a certain appearance of careful seediness. I, 
who knew how he was constructed, was always 
afraid lest he should come to pieces at some 
critical moment. Tom had his debts, or, as he 
called them, his “ difficulties.” Certain taverns 
had obstacles for him, and unseen ramparts of 
unpaid bills barricaded many otherwise agree- 
able thoroughfares. He subsisted chiefly by 
comic writing, and might be always found with 
half a dozen detached jokes, in a sort of rent 
which he called a waistcoat pocket. He was 
brilliant and original, but his incorrigible Bohe- 
mianism kept him miserably poor; but under 
that frail coat and tender waistcoat there beat 
a heart as noble as any that ever throbbed under 
Milan steel in the days of knightly honor. Tom, 
while the Puppet Show lived, had a salary on 
that periodical of some three guineas a week. 
On pay-day, as soon as he received his salary, he 
would sneak off slyly and disappear for a few 
hours, after which time he would reappear with 
a reckless dare-devil air, and only a few shil- 
lings in his pocket. If he were questioned by 
his friends as to what had become of his money, 
ke would hint wildly at taverns and gaming- 
tables, and use all innuendo possible to lead peo- 
ple to suppose that he had dissipated his sub- 
stance in some horribly heedless manner. Ah, 
Tom, amiable hypocrite that you were, we knew 
you better! We knew that off in some dim 
and lonely street of that vast city there dwelt a 
mother and a sister, whose only hold in life was 





on the poor Bohemian. We knew whither you 
went when you stole away from your wild com- 
panions. Fancy tracked your steps to that ob- 
scure street, up the crazy stairs, into the poverty- 
stricken room, until it saw your arms wreathed 
around a beloved neck, and heard a beloved voice 
blessing the dutiful son. What if after having 
lightened that obscure home with your presence, 
and poured your little pittance into the lap that 
had cradled you in days of yore—what if you 
came back and swaggered about in borrowed 
plumes of vice—your innocent disguise was sa- 
cred to us all; for we knew that there lay behind 
ita holy mystery of love, too beautiful and grand 
to be profaned even by a word! 

I would that I could reconcile my own wishes 
and your time in the present paper. I should 
like to travel with you over fields that, alas! I 
have only time tonameasI goby. You will miss 
many great namesin my roll-call ofhumorists. I 
feel like a juggler who, being given a dozen balls 
to throw up, discovers that hecan manage only five 
orsix. I find my hands full already, and have to 
cast many a glittering name aside. It would 
please me much to make a foraging expedition 
into the lands of German comedy. To stop a 
while with the Flicgende Blatter, that periodical 
devoted to the elephantine wit peculiar to the 
Teutonic race; to gossip about the Dusseldorf 
caricaturists, and have a running dash at the 
Kladderadatsch Deutsche, the Punch of Germa- 
ny. Then there is that supreme wit Heinrich 
Heine, who, stretched on a bed for twenty years, 
poured forth, year after year, a stream of the 
bitterest and clearest humorous writing. I will 
not speak of Tom Hood; for, with all his fecund- 
ity of wit, I can not bear to look upon him as a 
comic writer, making jokes for a livelihood—he, 
the manliest genius, the tenderest heart, the 
most magical poet of modern times! Jerrold, 
caustic, stern, remorseless, I salute as I go by. 
Gilbert & Beckett, comic historian of England, 
and contributor to Punch, I may greet another 
time. ‘*‘Sam Slick,” whose books would be un- 
bearable were it not for the strong thread of 
common sense running through them; Shilli- 
ber, parent of the whimsical, popular, garrulous 
‘¢Mrs. Partington;” ‘‘Mr. Philander Doesticks,” 
whose humoris entirely original, and whose only 
fault is that he has given us too much of a good 
thing; Mr. Charles Leland, fantastic, and fre- 
quently inimitable; Mr. Donald M‘Leod, with 
several literary et ceteras, must all make way be- 
fore iron necessity. There are two gentlemen, 
however, whom I can not pass. Come forth, 
Mr. Charles Dickens! come forth, Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis! 

I know no finer wit, no more honest gentle- 
man, than Mr. Pendennis. People have ac- 
cused him of being heartless and a cynic; of 
being an unbeliever in human goodness, in vir- 
tue, in honor. I see the world in his books. 


If he has painted Becky Sharp in no pleasant 
colors—if he has not punished that clever female 
swindler as she deserved—has he not dealt out 
the justice of this world? In what city in the 
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Union do we see poetical justice meted to the 
criminals of good society? Do not rogues pros- 
per and grow fat? Do not heartless girls who 
have sworn perjured oaths at the altar, go down 
to their graves reputable matrons? He that 
paints society as it exists has a gloomy task to 
fulfill. Skeletons sit at every banquet; bloody 
secrets lie in coffers, fast locked until Death 
shall unshoot the bolt. If we only knew what 
deeds that hand which we grip so heartily in the 
street had done! If all the plots, and lies, and 
hypocrisies, which have seamed that dowager’s 
cheek with wrinkles, were to be written legibly 
on her face ; if that blooming mask of roses were 
torn from the maiden’s countenance, and the 
canker that lies behind revealed; if we lived in 
Madame de Genlis’s Palace of Truth, and every 
one spoke what was uppermost, I think that Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis would be vindicated, and all 
the world made unhappy. Fortunately, the 
novelist or satirist is never able to impress soci- 
ety with a sufficient conviction of its own crim- 
inality to make it miserable. It will sow its 
wild oats, and reform little by little, I feel no 
doubt; but until then, such monitors as Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis are sorely needed. If this 
gentleman paints the vanities of the world until 
we grow ashamed of belonging to it, does he not, 
on the other hand, present us with some noble 
pictures of virtue and honor? The world of 
fiction is the better, I say, for having such a 
simple, splendid old fellow as Colonel New- 
come born into it. His grand, manly smile 
pours like sunshine through the murky clouds 
of Vanity Fair. His honest hand seems to give 
us a portion of its own strength and earnestness 
when we grip it. I love his simple, generous 
heart; his straightforward, blundering intellect, 
that rides down the light logicians of the world 
like a heavy dragoon. Then with what artful 
strokes of satire are other personages painted 
in that wonderful panorama of English society. 
Take Mr. Moss for instance. How that young 
Hebrew art-neophyte is hit off with a single 
touch. ‘Clive Newcome came to see me ev- 
ery day when I was ill,” says a young comrade 
to Moss, reproachfully; ‘‘and sent me jellies 
and things; and you never came to ask after a 
fellow.” ‘‘ My dear boy,” says Moss, ‘‘I didn’t 
like to come, because I thought it might remind 
you of that two pound five you owe me.” The 
history of Israel is written in the sentence. 

In the strict sense of the word, Mr. Charles 
Dickens is more of a comic writer than Mr. Pen- 
dennis. The latter gentleman is always en 
grande tenue. His boots are varnished, his coat 
faultless, his neckcloth irreproachable. He sat- 
irizes with the calmness of a man of society; 
he speaks his epigrams with a good accent; he 
has no affectations, is simple, and well-bred ; 
and in all he says one perceives a latent strength 
ready to be exerted at a moment’s notice; nev- 
er displayed until it is wanted. So his anger 
is the anger of a gentleman—terrible, but never 
vulgar. He strikes with a gloved hand, all the 
while laughing at his own prowess. Dickens is 





less refined and more poetic. I do not know of 
his having drawn a single lady or gentleman in 
his books, who acted or spoke like a lady or gen- 
tleman, with the one exception of Mr. James 
Steerforth, who is one of the most delicate, aerial 
sketches of character in all modern satirical liter- 
ature. Dickens, who is quite as earnest as Pen- 
dennis, makes a greater noise, as it were, over a 
grievance. In the duello with Humbug into 
which both these gentlemen have flung them- 
selves, they conduct themselves very differently. 
Pendennis appears on the ground with hisdelicate 
small-sword, salutes, plants his foot firmly, and 
in a flash he has whipped his weapon through 
his antagonist’s body. He makes no fuss, but 
goes to work like an experienced maitre d’armes 
asheis. Dickens must have a little of the mel- 
odrama in his encounter. He rushes in from 
the left with a tremendous scuffle, armed with 
broadsword and many pistols, and other roman- 
tic paraphernalia. He flourishes about, and 
tells his enemy to come on; so that if you did 
not know that he was very earnest indeed you 
would believe him to be acting. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that those two 
men are friends; that they do not hate one 
another, as the great authors did of old; that 
they do not keep hirelings paid for the purposes 
of mutual defamation. It seems to me that this 
friendship brightens their fame. Damon will 
be remembered for the sake of Pythias. Pyth- 
ias will not be forgotten as the friend of Damon. 
It would be, indeed, glorious if our literary an- 
nals could show a few more such examples of 
loyal affection. 

It is difficult to measure the extent of the in- 
fluence of comic literature upon the age. Cer- 
vantes and Moliere proved its potency of old; 
and I think in our present day it has a greater 
effect than almost any other species of composi- 
tion. A joke is, in reality, a more formidable 
weapon than invective; and a sneer in Punch 
reforms an abuse that perhaps the greater por- 
tion of the Irish members of Parliament have 
been subsisting on for years. There is some- 
thing insinuating in a jocular attack. The pub- 
lic swallows it as the child swallows his medi- 
cated jelly. It feels instinctively that there is 
a bitter pill somewhere, but still it is pleasant to 
take. The strongest man is not proof against a 
malicious sally. The giant will always find 
some David who will tumble him with a well- 
slung joke. I believe the comic writer, when he 
means well, to be as powerful as the maker of 
national ballads. With song and sarcasm one 
might sway the world! 





ROUGE ET NOIR: 

A MARCH REMINISCENCE OF DECEMBER. 

LL the stars be thanked, it is once more 

spring! Not that I have any grudge against 
winter in a seasonable point of view. I am 
neither gouty, rheumatic, nor subject to the 
snuffies. In fact, I am, or was, fond of sleigh- 
ing; moreover, I delight in the amusements 
and sociabilities of the time. 
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I hate to swelter away long summer days in 
a seven-by-nine box in the third story of a large 
white barn, courteously styled a hotel; where 
the salt air sticks in my whiskers, droops my 
collars, relaxes my shirt-bosom, and moulds my 
boots; where salt-water irritates the skin and 
rains patent leather. I can not and will not go 
through all this for the sake of eating my din- 
ner to abominable music, and dancing half the 
night with damp belles; and never getting a 
decent drive because I don’t own a 2.40 horse, 
and all the fellows who do will take out women. 

Nor is it any better to endure the crush of 
brown linen, blue vails, and traveling-bags that 
invade every rail-car, and constitute a heavy at- 
mosphere of cologne, sandwiches, peppermint, 
and patchouli, mixed ad /ib. with dust, in or- 
der that at the end of such travel I may be 
boxed up in an attic, with a broken pitcher and 
a three-legged chair, and obliged to divert my- 
self with drinking nauseous water and prome- 
nading interminable piazzas. 

No: winter for me! at least I used to think 
so; but now I bless the coming of spring—the 
renewal of some variety in dress—of some dif- 
ference in angelic externals—something beside 
this last winter’s universal black and red, which, 
in my childish days, passed muster as the or- 
dained mourning for the devil. Alas! it raised 
him with me—but I digress. 

It is enough, for purposes of introduction, to 
say that Iam a personable young man, of some 
property, well educated, and in a respectable 
business in New York. I do not know that it 
concerns the public to know what that business 
is, or whether it is supported by large capital, or 
if my uose is hooked, or in which pocket I car- 
ry my handkerchief, since I am not before a 
coroner; so I omit these specialities. I board 
somewhere, and I know some people, and one 
day last autumn I received an invitation, through 
the instrumentalities of the gracious Brown, who 
had me on his list of dancing young men, to a 
large party in —— Street, given by the superb 
and splendid Mrs. Lollard. 

Of course I went, as I was not booked for any 
thing better; and, once there, I did my duty. I 
polked with fat girls and thin girls, with low- 
necked houris and sparkling humanities. I 
never relaxed from my duty for more than 
breathing space till supper time; and then, 
having fed my last partner (a fine stout girl, 
with feet like snow-shovels, as my own experi- 
enced to their cost!) with as much lobster salad, 
wine jelly, ices, and Champagne as a girl who 
had worked so hard needed to refresh her, I re- 
turned her to her mother and came back for my 
own feed, when suddenly I was seized in a tight 
grip, and somebody behind me shouted, 

** Halloa, old fellow! how in the world came 
you here ?” 

I recognized Charley Gregory’s voice, and 
gave him one of my two appropriated Cham- 
pagne bottles, after which act of disinterested 
friendship we had five minutes for a talk; and 
he, being intimate in the house, offered to pre- 





sent me to the oldest daughter, just cut. So, 
being primed for the occasion, I was duly intro- 
duced to Mrs. Lollard, Miss Lollard, and Miss 
Jane Lollard—a cousin; by-the-way, they were 
both named Jane—confound it! 

I don’t go in for descriptions of women, for 
very often you can’t point out any extra beauty 
in the very woman who bewitches you; but Miss 
Lollard was a positive and realizable belle. She 
had bright brown hair, bright blue eyes, bright 
red lips, teeth as white as possible, and a color 
as regular as rouge; but it was real, for I saw it 
flush all over her white brows often enough to 
know that: besides, she had a pretty figure, and 
was as gay, and arch, and coquettish as she had 
a right to be; so, of course, I fell in love with 
her on the spot, and chartered all the white ca- 
melia bushes in one green-house for the winter, 
after she told me this was her favorite flower. 
Her cousin was a clever-looking woman of 
thirty, or thereabout—good teeth, good eyes, 
and good hair— well-dressed, and a spirited 
polker; but she couldn’t hold a candle to the 
other, of course. 

I danced the German with Miss Lollard till 
full three o’clock, made more complimentary 
speeches than I ought to have wasted on one 
woman, and went home to my boarding-house 
dizzy with delight because she invited me to call. 
I got down to the office pretty late next day; 
found, of course, an unusual press of business, 
because I wasn’t there to do it; smoked six ci- 
gars to cool off my head; and got away about 
nine, fagged out. 

It was one of Rachel’s nights, and I knew 
there was a party in the Avenue; so, between 
the two, I gave up the Lollards for that evening ; 
dropped in at Niblo’s—fell asleep in my seat— 
had my pocket picked ; went home and to bed. 
Next day Charley Gregory came in, and, after a 
smoke, we agreed to stroll down Broadway and 
see the women, who were all out, the day being 
clear and cold. Good gracious, how they 
looked! a stream of red and black, varied only 
by black and red! Black cloaks, black dresses, 
even black furs, picked out with red flowers, red 
scarfs, and here and there a red and black plaid 
dress; and all the pretty ones, who could afford 
to be covered up, shrouded in those provoking, 
mystifying, tormenting, bewitching black vails, 
under which the wearer sees every body and is 
seen by nobody. Bah! of all selfish, unbeara- 
ble, deluding institutions, black lace vails with 
sprigs all over them are the worst—don’t I know 
it? Hang them all! 

We were just in front of the Saint Nicholas 
when the crowd thinned a little, and there came 
toward us another shape of the red and black— 
a black hat with rich feathers just tipped with 
fiery scarlet, a black velvet cloak of specially 
stylish cut, sable furs, a black dress of that thick, 
shiny, crinkled stuff that women wear lately, and 
a black vail, through which shone scarlet flow- 
ers, glittering eyes, and teeth flashing, as the 
lady smiled in returning Charley’s bow, like 
fresh rows of corn kernels, 
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Such a walk too as she had!—light as a fairy 
and straight as a queen; little feet, by the way 
she stepped; and no sort of trouble about car- 
rying her hands, she didn’t remember them— 
but I saw the tiny fists in black gloves. Oh! 

‘*Who’s that?” said I to Charley as we 
passed Genin’s. 

‘That? Why Jane Lollard to be sure; 
‘* didn’t you know her?” 

I said something rather strenuous I suppose, 
for Charley said it wasn’t worth swearing about. 
If I chose to call there that evening I could ex- 
plain, and women must expect to be cut if they 
went abgut in such con-demned things as those 
vails, which would hide a man’s own grandmo- 
ther if he didn’t know her gait. So I cooled 
down, and Charley went up town, and I to the 
office; but that evening I went to Mrs. Lollard’s, 
and found the two Miss Lollards up for com- 
pany. 

If the pretty one was pretty in her sleeveless 
and neckless party frock, she was divine in a 
home dress: it was partly black to be sure, some 
kind of a black velvet dress-coat, but the lace 
and corals set it off. I declare I didn’t know 
what ailed me for a minute. I was dizzy, but 
she was very polite; and talked to me about 
operas, ‘and polking, and fast horses, till just as 
we were discussing horses in came a Mr. Jermyn, 
a handsome fellow I must own, handsome as the 
Czar Nicholas, and something in his style, only 
more human-looking. 

Miss Lollard shook hands with him, and in 
the tiniest, bird-like fit of laughter introduced 
him to me. 

‘“‘Isn’t it funny?” said she. ‘‘ Mr. Parker 
and I were just talking about horses.” 

‘*Ts it possible Miss Lollard ranks me among 
horses ?” replied Mr. Jermyn, showing his teeth 
with a bland smile. 

‘*Dear me, how funny you are!” tittered 
she. ‘‘I was only thinking of your love of a 
trotter, Mr. Jermyn. Such a perfectly sweet lit- 
tle horse!” turning to me with a charming burst 
of enthusiasm. 

‘¢ A-ah! yaas!”” murmured Mr. Jermyn. “T’ll 
sell that hawse, I believe, and get a pair!” 

**Oh, don’t!” entreated Miss Lollard; ‘‘ it’s 
such a love!” 

‘“*It’s a great bawr,” drawled Mr. Jermyn. 
And now began an uproar of tongues on this 
subject between the two and Charley Gregory, 
who, I forgot to say, was with me; during which 
I turned round and made myself agreeable to 
Miss Jane, the cousin. 

By-and-by Mr. Jermyn rose, took a position, 
turned out his toes, dropped his head, and dis- 
jointed his arms, knocked his hat against his 
left leg, and took leave. 

Miss Lollard became more bewitching, and 
accepted my escort to the Opera the next night ; 
and then Charley and I went through the dis- 
locating process, and were off. 

Wasn't I blessed? I wonder how many pairs 
of gloves I tried on to get the best fit. What a 
stunning tie and hat I got at Genin’s, and such 





a lovely waistcoat! I was got up regardless of 
expense. So was not Miss Lollard. Some of 
those fashionistic imps that haunt women put it 
into her head that it wasn’t good style to be full- 
rigged at the Opera, so she was fairly done up in 
the veritable black and red, vail and all! So 
was Miss Jane, who was on Charley Gregory’s 
hands, and truth to tell, I didn’t know which 
was which when I went into the drawing-room. 
I should have made some confounded blunder 
but that Miss Lollard spoke to me first. True, 
they spoke alike, and chewed the same words, 
but still there was a difference—there was! I'll 
hold to it yet, that I was deliberately sold when 
—no heading off though, yet! 

We drove off, got to the Academy in good 
time, had brought any amount of candies, and 
such a jolly evening as we had! 

Miss Lollard took off her vail and looked 
about with those splendid eyes of hers, as bright 
and round as door-knobs, till half the fellows 
within eye-shot were staring at her. 

The music was stupid, of course—some of that 


‘Beethoven stuff they bore one with there; but 


we had plenty of conversation in our box, so 
we were not troubled with the orchestra. 

One grim-bearded old fellow, fool enough to 
prefer the music to Miss Lollard’s voice, did hiss, 
it is true; and he was a resolute-looking chap 
too; but I got on my feet to go and kick him, 
when she put her hand on my arm, and said, in 
the sweetest way, 

**Don’t, please! I hate a scene!” 

You could have knocked me down with a 
feather, I vow—my head reeled; but just then 
up stalked Jermyn, and began to drawl out some 
stuff or other about his horse. Confound his 
horse! it always was stampeding where it wasn’t 
wanted at all. 

Going home, we talked about winter weather, 
and snow; how pleasant it was to sleigh; she 
had enjoyed it so much last winter on the Har- 
lem road, behind Mr. Jermyn’s trotter. I be- 
lieve I swore, though I turned it into a sneeze 
before she heard it. I went into the house with 
her for 2 moment, then off for home, and lay 
half the night groaning to myself about that 
horse, when suddenly it came into my head to 
buy it. What a confounded fool I was not to 
have thought of that before! He said he wanted 
to sell it, but she turned my head. 

I sprang out on the floor, I was so pleased 
when I did lay hold of the notion; but it was a 
cold night, a clock struck three somewhere, and 
I crept back again rather sheepishly. 

In'the morning I commissioned Charley Greg- 
ory to buy that horse; I rather wanted the 
money, too, to pay a note, but I let that go; 
the note wasn’t due till January. I could 
scrape up an accommodation before that time, 
and the horse I must and would have. 

Charley bought the creature at a high figure, 
and I kept him at a stable up town. I never 
had owned a horse before, and it never occurred 
to me what they ate and how much; sixteen 
quarts of oats a day, besides hay and shorts! 
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whatever that is—short grass, very likely. The 
animal would have been a poor investment for 
any other profit than Miss Lollard! 

Then there was another difficulty. Iam not 
much of a horseman ; I wasn’t used to driving ; 
but it never would do to drive with a lady till 
I wassure of my hand. Good gracious! whata 
training I did gothrough ; what a beast it was! 
The very first time I undertook the animal it 
would go on two legs, and the more I pulled 
the reins to pull him down the straighter up he 
stood; till at last the leather cut my hands so I 
had to let go from mere pain, and the obstinate 
animal actually came down, and set off at 2.40 
pace up the Avenue; the stable-keeper, whom 
I took along, slapping his knee and exclaim- 
ing, 

‘*Hooray! that’s the thing, Sir!” in a way 
rather exciting to the horse, I think. I came 
back alive though, and after some time I did 
get the hang of the thing. 

By this time I had made myself quite at home 
at the Lollards’. I met that Jermyn fellow 
there continually ; often he was there before me, 
and he was forever going to parties with them, 
for he knew lots of people I didn’t; swells up 
town; Avenue people ; and some of the litera- 
ries; great bores they are, too, but it seemed to 
be worth his while to know them—for the sake 
of talk I suppose. 

The plague of his being perpetually at the 
Lollards’ was that I could never get a chance to 
ask Miss Lollard to drive with me. I did not 
care to let Jermyn know I had bought his trotter, 
though I believe now he knew it all the time. 

At last it got to be nearly New-Year—a heavy 
snow made good sleighing. I had bought such 
a slap-up turn-out for the trotter! such strings 
of bells, white wolf-skins, and a shell of a 
sleigh. 

“The tipsiest little craft that ever skimmed 
a drift,” as the carriage-builder said. Rather 
doubtful praise I thought; but it was just the 
model of one Miss Lollard had admired the 
week before, so I put my doubts in my pocket. 

I wasn’t used to sleighing either. I'd have 
liked to drive myself before trying to take a lady 
out; but as luck would have it, the very day 
my sleigh came home to the stable I met Miss 
Lollard in the street with no cousin, and no Mr. 
Jermyn, and in spite of the black vail I knew 
her at once, and joined her promenade. : 

I asked her to drive with me that afternoon, 
and received a gracious assent, though she had 
rather a hoarse cold; so I promised to call for 
her at the hour she chose, and on learning from 
me after further conversation, that I had bought 
Jermyn’s trotter, she was charmed extremely, 
and expressed the prettiest pleasure in such a 
sweet little drawl. é 

Was I uplifted or not? Good gracious! why 
did I record that day an invoice of sleighs and 
white wolf-skins from J. Lollard, instead of 
fifty-four copper-bottomed kettles from Peter 
Smith? Luckily for me old Smug, my partner, 
did not see that before I did! 





Three o'clock came. I was got up in rather 
the right style myself. A sort of muff on end 
fora cap, fur coat, and gloves; really, if it hadn’t 
been for red cheeks and a confounded sheepish, 
‘*good-boy” expression, as Charley Gregory 
called it, I should have looked quite like a 
Zouave, or Cossack, or Bashi-bazouk, or what- 
ever-you-call-it ; on the whole, Russian. 

I took the hostler along to hold the horse, 
while I went in for Miss Lollard, and I let 
him drive up there, just to get the beast going, 
while I tried to limber my gloves, they were so 
stiff. 

My eyes, how that horse stepped off! you'd 
have thought he was dancing on hot plates, but 
we got along pretty well. 

‘That ’ere cutter’s a little tiltish, Sir,” said 
the hostler, asI got out. ‘You'll have to set 
pretty quiet!” 

‘“‘ Aw, ya-as!” said I, asmuch like Mr. Jermyn 
as I possibly could, and dignifiedly mounted the 
steps to Mrs. Lollard’s door. 

*¢ Miss Lollard!” inquired I. The nigger had 
a bad cough, for a minute I couldn’t get any 
answer; something queer was going on in that 
house, for I heard an immense sniggling going 
on behind the parlor door. Just then a child 
passed and looked up. 

** Hullo, Mister Santa Claus!” shouted the 
little vagabond. I was just swearing at him 
when Miss Lollard came tripping to the door, 
done up in that abominable black vail! I put 
her in, tucked her up, inwardly raging because 
I couldn’t see her pretty face, gathered up the 
reins, and we were off. Of course the horse’s 
two front legs were up in the air immediately, 
as she said just like the unicorn on a needle- 
paper, but I let him down, and we went at a 
pretty slapping pace through the Avenue. 

It’s ugly driving a sleigh, though ; it goes so 
easy ; slews round corners such an odd way; 
and that horse would not keep in the middle of 
the road unless I held the reins justso. Halfa 
dozen times I turned to talk to Miss Lollard, 
and the beast swerved out of the track, and 
tilted up one runner to that extent that if I 
hadn’t had the presence of mind to pull one 
rein we should have been upset; and sometimes 
he started fair for the other side of the street if 
I pulled a bit too hard. Thunder! didn’t I 
wish myself out of the scrape? 

Besides, the little boys on the sidewalk chafied 
my rig so continually. I was afraid Miss Lol- 
lard heard them. I was bound to get out of the 
city, so I touched my horse smartly on the flank. 
I had been told he was shy of the whip; but 
how could I know one cut would set him off? 
And off he went, more like a streak of lightning 
than ever I saw a horse go before, right out on 
the Harlem road. Houses, signs, posts, trees, 
fences, bridges, barns flew, flew, flew; now to 
the right, now to the left. Horses behind and 


before took up the race ; ‘‘ b’hoys” shouted and 
swore; women laughed; Miss Lollard screamed 
and flung both her arms round my neck. It 
wasn’t any matter, for my gloves were so stiff 
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I could not do much with the reins when he 
pulled ; and I was rather glad she was too much 
scared to find out that I was; for, by Jove! I 
was! 

‘* Hooray! it’s pace that kills!” yelled a 
loafer in a box sled, turning as we passed ; 
and as he turned my trotter swerved from the 
track, knocked the off runner on the fellow’s 
confounded wooden machine, tilted us out on 
to a heap of bricks, kicked himself free from the 
sleigh, and ran—out to Williams Bridge, and 
then across country I suppose, for I never saw 
the animal again, I thank my stars! 

There we lay till the necessary crowd was 
gathered. Somebody picked me up. The first 
words I heard were— 

‘*Well! that feller’s got a brick in his hat 
now, if he ha’n’t never afore!” chorused by a 
shout of laughter, and rejoined to by an old 
Irish woman— 

‘*Shure he’s an innosint-lookin’ bye! he’s 
lost the sofy-pilly aff his head, poor crature! 
I'm thinkin his mother’ll be wondherin whare 
he is!” 

I rubbed my eyes with my left hand and 
looked about; move I could not—my leg was 
broken. Right opposite me sat an object—good 
gracious! what was it? A female shape faint- 
ed away; its open lips utterly toothless; its 
hair principally lying in its lap ; its cheeks pink 
in spots, in spots gray; bonnet, vail, plumes, 
velvet, one wreck of dirty snow and brick dust. 
I looked at its feet; there were the identical 
Polish boots it wore when we left Street, 
and under one foot peeped out the twisted plate 
and crushed enamel of that beautiful set of teeth. 
She opened her eyes while I gazed—the d 1! 
they were black! I had got hold of the cousin! 
I had asked her to drive; I had been half mak- 
ing love to her; and she wasn’t killed by the 
final smash! I wanted to shy a brickbat at 
her, but I refrained. 

‘**It never rains but it pours!” says the prov- 
erb. While we sat there staring at each other 
a superb sleigh, with a pair of black horses that 
ought to have cost a mint of money, drove up— 
stopped. It was Jermyn and the Miss Lollard. 
How divine she looked! I tried to move—to 
hide—to crouch down under any thing ; I twist- 
ed my broken leg and fainted dead away with 
pain. In the mean time they picked up the 
pieces of the cousin and drove off. 

I came to sense in the fourth story of a Har- 
lem tavern, where I lay for three months. Just 
as I could move about my room I took up a 
paper and read the marriage of George V. Jer- 
myn to Jane Lollard. 

Never mind! I never saw the cousin again. 
As for my note, which came due in January, 
it’s not best to tell what happened about that. 
Any way I’m off for Oregon to-morrow, for I 
saw by the last advices that ‘‘ Black and white 
are expected to be the rage for summer cos- 
tumes!” 

I renounce the devil and all his works in 
Broadway! Good-by, Charley! 
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LESSON L 

—— are certain methods of augmenting 

domestic discomfort with fatal facility ; and 
as it is possible that one young woman in ten 
thousand is ignorant of the ways and means, I 
need make no apology, I think, for making an 
iteration for her sake. 

In the first place, my very ignorant young 
friend, when your husband takes up the news- 
paper in the morning, instead of your hand, as 
may possibly happen, turn your face resolutely 
to the wall, bite your finger-nails, or scratch on 
the window-pane just sufficiently to attract at- 
tention. When your unnatural husband looks 
up and inquires what is the matter, as may pos- 
sibly happen on the first trial, scratch or bite, as 
the case may be, more pertinaciously. If he 
puts down the paper, and comes to you—and 
such behavior, it has been computed, manifests 
itself about once in a century—writhe yourself 
out of his arms; and when his inquiry as to 
what is the matter is repeated—which you may 
safely calculate upon—say ‘* Nothing!” and 
however often the repetition occur, don’t for 
your life relax a muscle, or make any other re- 
ply. Pouting is a most successful method of 
opening the eyes of the husband to the sweet- 
ness of your temper, of asserting your dignity, 
and the impossibility of condescending from it, 
and also of eliciting the admiration due to it. 

When breakfast is ready pretend you don’t 
hear the bell, and not till you have been re- 
minded of it four or five times must you show 
any disposition to rise from the humble foot- 
stool on which you are contemplating the wall 
paper, or the pattern of the carpet in the dark- 
est corner of the room. When you are per- 
suaded that the patience of your monster of a 
husband has been stretched to its utmost limit, 
push him angrily from you if he offers to assist 
you, brush roughly past him, and indicate, by 
looks as well as acts, that you will see him in 
purgatory before you accept any of his assist- 
ance—until, indeed, he has asked your pardon, 
and, furthermore, paid for it, by the presenta- 
tion of a silk gown, a diamond ring, a bracelet, 
or some other equally valuable article by which 
pardons for like offenses are purchasable. 

When you are seated at the breakfast-table 
begin to write on your plate with the handle of 
your fork, in such way as shall indicate that 
never in the course of your natural life do you 
expect to have any other use for a fork. If it 
oceurs to you to make the letters you shape 
spell your maiden name, it will be a source of 
extreme gratification to yourself, and not the 
slightest annoyance to any other individual. 

When your coffee is being prepared give di- 
rections, in a voice so low that nobody can un- 
derstand you, to have it “very weak”—thereby 
indicating to your husband that your delicate 
nerves have undergone a horrible shock. 

If your landlady, or other person, make in- 
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quiry as to your condition, answer, dejectedly, 
that you have-a headache — which, from the 
sanction of common consent, means every thing 
and nothing in particular. The headache leaves 
the presumption open that your heart is ossify- 
ing, your lungs decomposing, or your entire hu- 
manity cancerous. 

No wife should omit to get the definition of 
headache perfectly. 

When you husband offers you beef-steak, om- 
elet, or other appetizing relish, give him to un- 
derstand that he is heaping insult upon injury. 
At the same time your intercourse with him, so 
far as words go, must be excessively polite. 
You must say ‘“‘ Thank you, Sir,” so ingenious- 
ly as to make it seem as if you said, ‘‘ The deuce 
take you!” It can be done, as might be shown 
by ten thousand examples. Sip your coffee 
with your tea-spoon, as if you wou/d swallow a 
little if you possibly could ; and take up a crumb 
or two of dry toast — it will show forth so elo- 
quently your disposition to appear better in 
health than you are ; to make light of your suf- 
ferings. 

If this procedure fail to elicit any tenderer 
demonstration, when the meal is about mid- 
way of its progression —a fact easily determ- 
ined, if you are at a boarding-house, by the 
emptiness of the gravy platter, which usually 
occurs at this period — rise demurely, put your 
hand to your forehead, and stagger out of the 
room. 

If your husband follow you, call him “ My 
dear” —say he is very kind—you don’t want 
him to trouble himself on your account — you 
are not worth minding, etc., etc., etc. —all of 
which phrases, and sundry others, will present 
themselves to any well-educated female mind. 
The time intervening between the breakfast and 
business hours use with a wise reference to mak- 
ing your husband miserable. I would suggest, 
as favorite and effectual means, dashing your- 
self on the sofa, and burying your face in the 
cushion; pacing to and fro across your cham- 
ber with rapid and irregular steps, and a most 
persevering and obstinate continuity of silence. 
When your husband takes up his hat affect not 
to see it—it may bring him to speech. When 
he rattles the door-key, as he probably will, to 
win one parting glance, don’t look toward him, 
but sway yourself back and forward in your 
rocking-chair, and not till he finally says ‘“‘Good- 
morning !” must you bring to bear upon him the 
condemnation of your reproachful eyes. As you 
hear his retreating footsteps you will naturally 
listen very eagerly in expectation of his return, 
but he will not come back. You will then make 
a little hysterical scream, in the hope of arrest- 
ing his attention, but he will not hear you. 
When, under like circumstances, did such ap- 
peal ever reach the ‘‘ dull, cold ear” of any hus- 
band? When you are fully persuaded, as you 
will be shortly after this, that your acting has 
failed to make any impression upon him, and 
that he has seen quite through your unreason- 
able affectations and expectations, and will treat 





you accordingly, you will have arrived at about 
as comfortable a state of torment as can reason- 
ably be anticipated in the earlier phases of con- 
nubial felicity; and you can pass the day profit- 
ably, which you will thus have made as long as 
three days usually are, in further qualifying 
yourself to become your own tormentor. 
LESSON II. 

SuLLEnnNEss and pouting, however efficacious 
—and their efficacy can not be positively relied 
upon—must have alternations of fretfulness, pet- 
ulance, and scolding! 

For the introduction of these alteratives into 
treatment no definite rules can be laid down. 
If, however, the wife have-an ordinary degree 
of discernment and tact no difficulty will pre- 
sent itself. An outline of conduct may be indi- 
cated notwithstanding. 

A very happy method of heightening domes- 
tic felicity has been found to be a frequent re- 
ference to the wider liberties and dearer pleas- 
ures of girlish days. Entreat your young-lady 
friends, as often as you can find opportunity in 
the presence of your husband, never to marry so 
long as they live ; intimate, with mysterious and 
terrible vagueness, that all the old inventions of 
torture are dwarfed in comparison with the or- 
deals of married life. Say, if you had had some 
kind friend to warn you how grateful you would 
be—if you could but have your days of freedom 
back again—and shake your head and sigh. 
This is all calculated to awaken uneasy emo- 
tions in the bosom of your husband, which will 
presently communicate themselves to yourself. 
When asked if you go here or there, do thus or 
so, answer, regretfully, that you used to, and 
indicate that you are not permitted to do any 
thing, or go to any place, since you have put ot. 
marriage bonds. If your husband asks you to 
sing or read to him, as in the days gone by, an- 
swer that you have nothing to read; say out- 
right, you don’t want to sing; yawn, and indi- 
cate in all ways that reading and singing to him 
are old stories. If he manifests a disposition to 
converse, talk of what you used to have in your 
own father’s house, and make frequent mention 
of the privations you never expected to have to 
suffer. No matter what the humility of your 
former state, or what the elevation and affluence 
of your present one, there may be elicited un- 
favorable contrasts, if you but bend your ener- 
gies to the searching of them out. 

Abstain rigidly from the use of any of those 
little courtesies by which the regard of your 
husband was first won; neglect, to slovenli- 
ness, if you will, those personal renovations and 
adornments which the eyes of your girlhood de- 
lighted in: slippers down at the heel ; stockings 
soiled, and wrinkled about the ankle; hair un- 
combed ; and morning dress with tassels, rib- 
bons, and laces flying, have been found to be 
effectual methods of alienating regard. To in- 
sure complete success, the morning dress must 
be worn all day; at dinner, an old shaw] or cloak 
may be thrown over it with good effect. What- 


ever your husband’s order of beauty, depreciate 
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it by talking admiringly of persons of an entire- 
ly different style—especially of old sweet-hearts 
—and to these you may refer very often, intima- 
ting that you have had a thousand, any of whom 
you might have married, and with any of whom, 
it is reasonable to suppose, you might have been 
infinitely happier than you are. 

When you find your purse empty don’t say 
any thing about it, that being one of those things 
that husbands are expected to know without any 
earthly intimation. Refuse all his invitations 
to go out without regret or apology; continue 
to wear the old morning-dress into the evening, 
and, after this sulkiness has been persevered in 
for three or four months, select some Sunday 
morning when your husband is preparing for 
church in a quiet and congenial frame of mind, 
smother your eyes in a towel and sit down to 
the enjoyment of a good cry! After a little ex- 
perience no difficulty will be found in the get- 
ting up of one of these pleasant little family 
episodes. Crowd into your memory all the 
slights, disappointments, and vexations of your 
whole life, and keep clearly in view the effect to 
be wrought upon your husband, for, “when he 
thinks, good, cunning man, his harvest is a-rip- 
ening —come like a frost!” In other words, 
when he presents himself, with hat and gloves 
in hand, ready for the morning service, and in- 
quires if you are not going, reply briefly in the 
negative; if he questions you further, “ make 
yourself into thin air,” and do not, in any way, 
give him the least satisfaction. Say you are 
not ill—say the day is favorable—say you like 
the clergyman, and in fact have the greatest 
desire to go to ehurch, but that you can’t, and 
upon that can’t rest, without why or where- 
fore. 

The great enemy has no stronger hold upon 
domestic infelicity than the purse-strings afford, 
and this every young wife should be taught in 
an early lesson. 

If forced to begin this crying experiment with- 
out an adequate supply of tears, you will prob- 
ably be at no loss before it is done with, as few 
husbands can suffer this infliction without say- 
ing and looking such things as are illy calcu- 
lated to engender smiles. 

On the whole, my young learner, whether 
your husband goes to church alone, leaving you 
to the comfort of your darkened room and tow- 
el, or whether he throws himself on the sofa, 
covers his face with the newspaper, and sleeps 
to the tune of your sobbing, I think I may prom- 
ise you a day singularly unprofitable and free 
from satisfaction; indeed, it will not be your 
fault if your experiment is not found to have 
completely shut out any and every prospect of 
domestic sunshine for as many days and weeks 
in the future as you can readily number. 

* Lingering he raised his latch at eve, 
Though tired in heart and limb; 
He loved no other place, and yet 
Home was no home to him,” 
must have been written of some poor soul whose 
better-half understood the art of self-torment. 





LESSON IIL 

WuEn you have succeeded, my young learn- 
er, in divesting home of all attrgctions—of mak- 
ing it a place to which your husband comes from 
habit and the necessities of food and sleep—not 
because ‘‘that single spot is all the world to 
him,” you will have arrived at that point of per- 
fection in your art which requires little further 
teaching. A few hints, however, may be thrown 
out. I have seen wives made singularly and 
excruciatingly miserable by meddling with af- 
fairs which were none of their business. 

Not till your sense of propriety and self-re- 
spect have gone utterly can you venture upon 
the forcible extraction of secrets in your hus- 
band’s keeping. ‘The most approved methods 
of making an onslaught are by accusation, teas- 
ing, and suspicious insinuation. By these pro- 
cesses you will be likely to gain sufficient van- 
tage-ground upon which to stand and prop your- 
self up with your right to know whatever your 
husband has ever thought, said, or done. If 
you can justify yourself, so much the better, but 
if you can’t, why never mind—trifles never stand 
in the way of the self-tormentor’s constableship. 

Having established a conviction of your right 
to know whatever you desire to know, proceed 
something on this wise. Or, having failed of 
the aforesaid conviction, set up a pretense, and 
take by main force every citadel of privacy 
you can batter into. In order to make some 
show of justification, select an evening when by 
chance, accident, or business detention, your 
husband returns home a little later than usual, 
and no matter whether it be five, ten, or twen- 
ty minutes later, use them for “‘ nursing your 
wrath, and keeping it warm,” and when he pre- 
sents himself, let your sharp, biting words crackle 
like thorns under a pot, until he shall think the 
house is coming down about his ears. 

You may effectively open the attack in the 
use of the subjoined formula: 

‘* So it has come to this, has it! pretty well, I 
think, when you find pleasure every where ex- 
cept at home. I'd like to know what kept you 
out to-night—pretty time of night, ain’t it, to 
come home—I should think you’d be ashamed 
to show your head. Supper’s all cold, and I 
don’t care—you don’t deserve any supper—how 
do you suppose I can know the minute you will 
come into the house, and have things nice and 
hot, when you vary four or five hours in your 
time of coming in! I expect you will be stay- 
ing out all night next! You don’t come -now 
because you care forme! Oh no, I’m nobody! 
I can sit here all day and all night alone, and 
with all my troubles, and what do you care? 
Why, you don’t care a straw—you would rath- 
er talk to any woman than your wife, so you 
would, and if I was dead and out of your way 
you would be finding another soon enough! 
Well, all I ask of you is just to wait till I am 
cold—that’s all—not for my sake, but out of re- 
gard to my gray-headed old father!” 

Here may fall an interlude of weeping—nois- 
ily, if possible. If this fails to drive the man 
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from the house—an event scarcely to be antici- 
pated—there is yet another wire to be pulled 
(provided the facts warrant it), with tremendous 
effect—fall back upon the baby! If you have 
reason to believe your husband has made an en- 
gagement for the evening, in order to make him 
as uncomfortable as possible—show him, in fact, 
what a monster he is—send to the apothecary’s, 
and make a tremendous flourish of tea-spoons ; 
push aside the easy-chair to make room along 
the hearth for tea-cups, blankets, etc. ; fold the 
child in your arms with showy demonstrations 
of tenderness, and-call it your own poor little 
darling that has nobody else in the world to care 
for it; and assure it that, however destitute of 
natural affection others may be, there is one 
martyr in the world ready to suffer at the stake 
in its defense. If your husband offers to rock 
the cradle or relieve you in any other way, 
don’t accept his services, but intimate, at the 
same time, that for the sake of decency he had 
better remain within call, in case your poor 
abused and suffering baby should die! Should 
your husband, however, ‘put on his slippers and 
take up the evening paper, you must take a dif- 
ferent tack; in short, make the house so hot 
about his ears that he will be forced to seek a 
cooler atmosphere, and when this is done, and 
the baby well asleep, instead of interesting your- 
self in a book, or with your sewing, as you might 
do reasonably and quietly, light the night-lamp 
and institute a regular search of vest pockets, 
boxes, trunks, and secret drawers, and if you 
don’t discover some old love-letters, keepsakes, 
scraps of sentimental poetry, or other matter of 
a private character calculated to awaken unsat- 
isfactory emotions, it will certainly not have been 
your fault, for you will then have done whatev- 
er can be done to aggravate self-torment. Do 
not deceive yourself in the hope of finding alle- 
viation in sympathy—it has been tried a great 
many times, and no instance of success that I 
have ever heard of. Nevertheless, if you would 
like to add mortification to your other discom- 
forts, you may bundle up your. baby, silver 
spoons, and other valuables, and go home to 
your mother! 

Having concluded this third lesson, you will 
have discovered—if there is any common sense 
in you—that marriage is, for better or for worse, 
between yourself and your husband only, and 
that no third party can do you any good. 

You will learn to lessen exaction, to culti- 
vate forbearance, and in all things to enjoy the 
less, by not expecting the more—for perfection is 
not in man or woman either; and to dwell on 
the bright, rather than the dark side of human 
nature, is the true philosophy of life. 





MY WIFE AND I. 

‘6 (\H dear, I wish I were rich!” 
This remark was extracted from my wife 
(as an obstinate molar might be extracted by a 
dentist) by the contemplation of a large open- 
ing in the toe of little Persy’s stocking, which 
she had been trying in vain to devise some 





mode of closing, without destroying the sym- 
metry of the garment, while a pile of similar 
articles, of various sizes and patterns, lay at her 
elbow, as much in need of mending as an old 
rake’s habits. There they lay, seven pairs of 
little stockings, while their seven daily occu- 
pants were snugly snoozing in bed, forgetful of 
the many weary stitches their little feet had 
caused; and all around, on tables and chairs, 
was scattered a promiscuous assortment of juve- 
nile aprons and dresses, jackets and breeches, 
each one bearing its owner’s mark, in the shape 
of rips and rents. 

‘*T wish I were rich!” repeated my wife. 

There was a strength and heartiness in the 
tone and manne: which left no doubt of her 
sincerity, and in an instant my mind went back 
some twenty years,-to the time when we iad 
been rich—rich in our young love, rich in our 
mutual dependence, and rich in the bright hopes 
which not only gilded but fairly plated the fu- 
ture all over with twenty-carat plate at least— 
as together we looked down the long vista of 
coming years, fair flowers of joy around our feet, 
ripe fruits of happiness over our heads, the rich- 
est of all riches, contentment, in our hearts, and 
flour at only five dollars a barrel. 

Almost twenty years ago those soft hazel 
eyes that now beam with tender, matronly love, 
first told the story of that love which those rosy 
lips (their bloom has not yet faded) confirmed ; 
and that fair, round face, that has grown fairer 
and rounder year by year, first lay upon my 
breast in maiden trustfulness. 

We did not fall in love, nor walk into it, nor 
glide into it, but we tcok to it by instinct as 
ducks take to water, and we were married, with 
about as definite an idea of the modes and means 
of meeting our current expenses as a raw Irish- 
man has of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or a char- 
coal peddler of honesty. 

There must be a special Providence which 
watches over fools and young married people. 

In point of worldly possessions we commenced 
with nothing, and have had it ever since; for, 
what with the increased expense of living, and 
our success in adding to the census returns, each 
year finds us as far from the possession of a re- 
spectable competency as its predecessor. Fi- 
nancially we have scrambled along in a helter- 
skelter way, tumbling into little puddles of debt 
from time to time, with now and then a long 
interval of exemption, to be followed by a new 
tumble and a new scramble for safety. Until 
now, on this cold Saturday night in January, 
my wife and I sit cozily by our cheerful fire, 
she with a load of unmended and to-be-mended 
stockings on her mind, and I, ostensibly read- 
ing, trying to solve the great problem of the re- 
lation between supply and demand; at least, so 
far as to make my own weekly supplies cover 
the weekly demands of wife, children, the gro- 
cer, and the landlord. And so [I sit, buried in 
thought, now brightened by remembrances of 
early happiness, and now darkened by shades 
of unpaid January bills, which load my desk, 
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making the demand for the great staple, money, 
far exceed the supply, thereby, according to our 
best political economists, enhancing its value. 

Meantime my wife, still laboring under the 
weight of the stockings, says, for the third time, 
with increased fervor and a slight degree of as- 
perity, as though demanding a reply, 

“Oh dear! dear! I wish I were rich.” 

‘Riches, my love, take to themselves wings 
and fly away,” I replied, with the air of one who 
had seen myriads of tender young dollars put 
on their pin feathers, become fully fledged, and 
soar away to unknown regions like a flock of 
wild geese, leaving not even the smell of money 
behind. 

‘* Well, if they do, they must go to roost 
somewhere, and I don’t see why some of them 
can’t settle here as well as elsewhere,” said my 
wife, as she commenced on a fresh stocking ; 
and then added, with a slight dash of acidity, 
‘*There’s no danger of our riches flying away !” 

‘“*No, my dear, the wealth of loving hearts, 
of unstained consciences, and contented dispo- 
sitions is a permanent investment, and not at 
all prone to aerial flights. These are your only 
true riches. With these, you are richer than 
Creesus ; without them, poor indeed.” 

“That's all very well, but that kind of prop- 
erty don’t constitute a legal tender. You can’t 
pay the grocer with consciences and dispositions, 
however pure and contented. They don’t go 
half as far as promises, for ’'ve known you to 
make those last a year. But speaking of the 
grocer reminds me that I thought I saw the 
bottom of the flour barrel this morning.” 

Now I knew in an instant that there wasn’t 
flour enough in that barrel to make a homeo- 
pathic biscuit, for I had had a hint of its con- 
dition the day before, in the shape of an inquiry 
from my wife, “What is flour worth now?” 
—expressed in a tone intended to indicate that 
she had no more interest in the matter than she 
had in the number of statute miles between the 
earth and the moon. 

It is a pleasant little fiction of hers, that a 
delicate hint, in relation to the consumptive 
state of that important ingredient in domestic 
economy, falls more lightly upon the ear of the 
moneyless than the plain and simple, though 
appalling statement, ‘‘ The flour barrel is emp- 
ty;” and she will resort to all manner of ex- 
pedients for bringing the case to my mind rath- 
er than state itin plain English. In fact, I have 
sometimes thought of teaching her to say it in 
Spanish, and thus remove a little of its harsh- 
ness, but as she had no aptness for any tongue, 
except her own, I have abandoned the idea. 

The purchase of a barrel of flour is an event 
in our household economy not to be treated 
lightly. It requires preparation and considera- 
tion. In the first place, a certain sum of money 
is to be provided to meet the emergency, for 
whatever latitude the grocer may allow in mi- 
nor matters, when you talk to him of flour you 
must produce the quid pro quo, or there is no 
trade. 





The next point to be decided is the selection 
of the ‘“‘brand.” This leads to a friendly in- 
terchange of views between the heads of the 
home department, which always results in my 
being commissioned to purchase the highest 
priced article in the market, and a caution to 
avoid all attempts at false economy by investing 
in a cheaper quality. In my younger days, I 
once made a purchase of a barrel of second 
quality (as the grocer called it), to see if my 
wife would know the difference; and I believe 
I have had the biscuit that were made from it 
thrown at me ever since. 

You should see my wife when she assists at 
the opening of the new barrel, and its snowy 
treasures are disclosed to her gratified gaze. 
Smiles dimple her rosy cheeks, and pleasure 
sparkles in her eyes. How tenderly she lifts 
each dipperful from its receptacle, examines it 
with the eye of a judge, and pronounces its 
quality with the air of an expert! And what a 
glow of housewifely satisfaction mantles her fair 
face, when the first baking confirms her judg- 
ment! And then as, day by day, she descends 
deeper and deeper into its recesses, each dipper- 
ful, snowy though it be, leaves a shade upon her 
brow, until at last the flour and the smiles and 
dimples disappear together. 

As I sit reading of an evening, I can hear 
that wooden dipper thumping at the staves or 
gently scraping the bottom of the barrel as it 
descends in search of the wherewithal for the 
bread of the coming day, and I know that my 
wife is intimating by these means the necessity 
of a fresh supply as plainly as though she told 
me in so many words, for she knows that I can 
hear every thump. And by-and-by she comes 
in looking as demure as a kitten, and none but 
the initiated would ever dream that she had an 
empty flour barrel on her mind. But the next 
day brings a fresh barrel, fresh smiles and dim- 
ples, and a renewed depletion of the already at- 
tenuated purse. The smiles and dimples are 
always cheap at the price, even if the flour is 
not. 

As I meditated on this momentous subject, 
I could see by the knitting of her brow and the 
increased vigor with which she applied herself 
to her weekly task, that my wife’s financial as- 
piration was still working in her mind, and know- 
ing by long experience that confined thoughts, 
like explosive gases, must have vent, and fearing 
that some more violent remark might be shot at 
me, like a pellet from a gun, I replied: 

‘True, my dear, I know that the grocer will 
only be satisfied with gold or its equivalent, 
which he is much better calculated to appreci- 
ate than purity of intention and loftiness of 
soul, and fortunately for him, it is much more 
plentiful in the market though scarce enough 
with us. But for all that we have untold treas- 
ures, if we did but know it.” 

“They must be untold, for I never heard of 
them before. If you have such an abundance, 
I wish you'd spare.me enough to buy that black 
silk dress you promised me so long ago.” 
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It is not to be inferred from this remark that 
my wife is prone to extravagance in her tastes 
or habits. She is usually content with plain 
and modest attire. She has never hidden her- 
self in the recesses of a whalebone pyramid, nor 
submitted to the modern species of female coop- 
erage ; for, as she playfully remarks, ‘‘ Any body 
can see that I am a tub without my being 
hooped.” (She weighs two hundred and one 
pounds avoirdupois.) No unpaid milliner’s bills 
haunt her waking hours (nor mine). No needy 
dress-makers rise up in judgment against her. 
Her bonnet is much too large for our youngest 
daughter, aged eight years, and really seems 
designed for use as well as ornament ; and from 
my long acquaintance with her, I am satisfied 
that she has something in her head worth pro- 
tecting, unlike those ladies who patronize cur- 
tailed bonnets with more ribbon than crown, 
and more curtain than comfort. 

She fully agrees with me when I leeture our 
young female friends on the extravagance of the 
age, although she contends that the men are 
as much to be blamed for it as the women. 
Of course I never assent to this proposition ; 
and that leads to a friendly argument, from 
which, in my own opinion, I always gain the 
advantage—though I must confess that I am 
occasionally overborne by a torrent of words, 
especially when some friendly neighbor espouses 
my wife’s side of the question. In such cases 
1 beat a hasty retreat, and watch my opportuni- 
ty for a new attack upon the position of the 
enemy under more favorable auspices. 

My wife detests flounces (she is too stout to 
wear them),.has no hankering after ‘‘ moire 
antique,” and only knows of ‘‘ Honiton” by hav- 
ing seen it mentioned in our daily paper. To 
be sure she doesn’t believe all the criticisms upon 
the fashions which she sees in that paper, and 
she even goes so far as to say that she has no 
idea that the editor himself believes them. I 
think she is hardly just to the editor—a very 
clever fellow by-the-way, who never meddles 
with any thing but politics, except Church mat- 
ters, ladies’ dresses, and fish—and who never gets 
into trouble as long as he sticks to the politics 
and fish. 

But to return to the black silk dress. Some 
years ago (I don’t care to remember how many), 
under the influence of an excess of affection 
and a delusion in regard to my financial pros- 
pects, I had made a rash promise to purchase 
such an article for her especial use and adorn- 
ment; but had coupled the promise with the 
important proviso, ‘‘some time.” We had pre- 
viously canvassed the relative merits of calicoes, 
cashmeres, silks and satins, and had decided 
that one good silk dress was worth half a dozen 
of any of the others, not only for its present pur- 
pose but as being more available in its later 
stages for the decoration of the young scions of 
our house, and a sly hint was thrown out that 
a spare ‘‘ breadth” out of the skirt might be very 
useful in refacing any coat of mine that might 
happen to stand in need of that operation. The 





**some time” before alluded to, has not yet 
arrived, and from present appearances it is as 
far off as when the promise was made. Still, 
it lingers in my wife’s memory, and she occa- 
sionally brings it to mind among, I fear, many 
other unfulfilled promises. 

‘In regard to the dress, you may depend 
upon having it ‘some time,’ but the treasures 
of which I was speaking are not exactly availa- 
ble for that purpose at present,” I replied; 
‘but I can easily convince you that we are 
possessed of them. Are there not seven rosy- 
cheeked cherubs (at least you call them so 
when they are not in mischief) now sleeping in 
happy unconsciousness of money and its attend- 
ant evils, each one of them worth his weight in 
gold? I’ve heard you say so many a time. 
Now at a moderate estimate they will average 
fifty pounds apiece. Even California gold is 
worth two hundred dollars a pound. So we 
have three hundred and fifty pounds of cherubs 
at two hundred dollars a pound, which, accord- 
ing to simple multiplication, makes seventy 
thousand dollars’ worth of those little heavenly 
bodies alone.” 

‘*Nonsense, Persy”— 

**Oh! but it isn’t nonsense. There it is, 
figured out according to your own estimate, and 
a very pretty little sum it makes to begin the 
world with. Now, my dear, what is my love 
worth !” 

This was a poser. My wife looked up in a 
haze of blank astonishment as her mind grasped 
the idea, and I trembled for fear she might say 
‘*nothing, ” and thus overturn the whole ground- 
work of my theory. But as soon as she had 
swallowed the idea and mentally digested it, 
she replied, 

‘*Why don’t you ask me what the air is 
worth? for I could dispense with one as well as 
the other.” 

I thanked my wife for the compliment, and 
congratulated myself that she had drawn no 
worse comparison between my love and the air; 
and continued, 

‘*Well, then, what do you consider the air 
worth ?” 

‘*T sha’n’t answer any such foolish question ; 
for, if you go on with your calculations, you'll 
make us out millionaires.” 

‘*That’s what I intend to do; and I think I 
am safe in putting down the love at a hundred 
thousand. Then, there is my honor, which is 
worth at least as much as the love—’ 

“T’ve no doubt of it,” interrupted my wife— 

“For you wouldn’t value the one without 
the other. So there you have the sum total of 
three items alone—cherubs, seventy thousand ; 
love, a hundred thousand; and honor as much 
mere, making the snug sum of more than a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars, to say nothing of other 
items that might be mentioned, and which would 
perhaps double the amount, besides cash on hand 
amounting to one dollar and seventeen cents.” 

I paused here for my wife to appreciate the 
full force of my reasoning (she is a little slow 
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at figures), and when she had had time to turn 
the whole subject in her mind, I asked, 

‘*What have you to say to that?” 

* All I have to say to that,” replied my wife, 
‘*is, that I wouldn’t advise you to set up a car- 
riage on the strength of your property. And 
if I thought we were worth a quarter of that 
sum, I wouldn’t mend such a looking stocking 
as this.” Saying which, she held up the stock- 
ing of our eldest girl, minus the heel and two- 
thirds of the toe, with a large rent near the top 
of the leg. 

*¢ And then look at that, and that, and that,” 
she continued, as she successively presented for 
my inspection the various articles which consti- 
tute the juvenile wardrobe; and I must confess 
that, seen through that medium, my imposing 
array of figures seemed scarcely large enough 
to fill one of the smallest rents among the mul- 
titude. Still I fondly hoped that my calcula- 
tions had had a tendency to raise my wife’s 
spirits, and I was unwilling that she should sink 
back into that slough of darning-needles and 
yarn. So I continued the subject. 

“Clothes, my dear, especially in the case of 
children, are a mere matter of form, a blind 
adherence to the customs of society. If it cost 
more to wear shreds and patches than whole 
garments—if rents and rips could be rendered 
fashionable, all the world would be out at el- 
bows. But though society turns up its nose at 
last year’s fashions—though love looks askance 
at a seedy lover, and even the Church puts its 
ban on the threadbare coat, you and I can jog 
on our way regardless of frowns and favors, 
conscious of that hidden treasure which gilds 
and brightens our earthly existence. 

**And then, again, compare our condition 
with that of our first parents, when they had 
‘notice to quit’ from the Great Landlord, and 
first commenced housekeeping on their own ac- 
count. Their wardrobe was extremely limited, 
and I’ve no doubt Eve would have been very 
thankful for a ninepenny calico, and Adam 
would not have scorned good satinet, even 
though the cut of the garments had been a few 
months old. For however rural a fig-leaf suit 
might appear, it is not exactly adapted for gen- 
eral use, especially with the thermometer at 
zero. And I don’t think that a lady of your 
weight in the community would appear to ad- 
vantage in that primitive style of dress.” 

‘* Perseverance!” exclaimed my wife, as she 
colored with indignation at the idea, and laid 
down the last of the stockings, preparatory to 
secking her nightly rest. 

She never calls me ‘‘ Perseverance” except 
when she is astonished or indignant; and I 
knew by the tone of her voice that it would be 
useless to pursue the subject at present. So, 
winding up my argument and the little wooden 
clock that graces our mantle, I addressed my- 
self to slumber, while that murmured aspiration 
floated on the midnight air from my wife’s half- 
opened lips— 

“*QOh dear! I wish I were rich!” 

Vor. XVI.—No. 94.—LL 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PROFITLESS QUEST. 

At every step which Harry Warrington took 

toward Pennsylvania, the reports of the 
British disaster were magnified and confirmed. 
Those two famous regiments which had fought 
in the Scottish and Continental wars, had fled 
from an enemy almost unseen, and their boasted 
discipline and valor had not enabled them tor 
face a band of savages and a few French infan- 
try. The unfortunate commander of the expe- 
dition had shown the utmost bravery and reso- 
lution. Four times his horse had been shot 
under him. Twice he had been wounded, and 
the last time of the mortal hurt which ended his 
life three days after the battle. More than one 
of Harry’s informants described the action to 
the poor lad—the passage of the river, the long 
line of advance through the wilderness, the 
firing in front, the vain struggle of the men to 
advance, and the artillery to clear the way of 
the enemy ; then the ambushed fire from behind 
every bush and tree, and the murderous fusil- 
lade, by which at least half of the expeditionary 
force had been shot down. 

But not all the General’s suite were kill- 
ed, Harry heard. One of his aids-de-camp,- a 
Virginian gentleman, was ill of fever and ex- 
haustion at Dunbar’s camp. One of them— 
but which ? 

To the camp Harry hurried, and reached it 
at length. It was George Washington Harry 
found stretched in a tent there, and not his 
brother. A sharper pain than that of the fever 
Mr. Washington declared he felt, when he saw 
Harry Warrington, and could give him no news 
of George. 

Mr. Washington did not dare to tell Harry 
all. For three days after the fight, his duty had 
been to be near the General. On the fatal 9th 
of July he had seen George go to the front 
with orders from the chief, to whose side he 
never returned. After Braddock himself died, 
the aid-de-camp had found means to retrace his 
course to the field. The corpses which remain- 
ed there were stripped and horridly mutilated. 
One body he buried which he thought to be 
George Warrington’s. His own illness was in- 
creased, perhaps occasioned, by the anguish 
which he underwent in his search for the un- 
happy young volunteer. 

“Ah, George! If you had loved him you 
would have found him dead or alive,” Harry 
cried out. Nothing would satisfy him but that 
he, too, should go to the ground and examine 
it. With money he procured a guide or two. 
He forded the river at the place where the 
army had passed over: he went from one end 
to the other of the dreadful field. It was no 
longer haunted by Indians now. The birds of 
prey were feeding on the mangled festering 
| carcasses. Save in his own grandfather, lying 
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very calm, with a sweet smile on his lip, Harry | 


had never yet seen the face of Death. The 
horrible spectacle of mutilation caused him to 
turn away with shudder anf loathing. What 
news could the vacant woods, or those festering 
corpses lying under the trees, give the lad of his 
lost brother? He was for going, unarmed and 
with a white flag, to the French fort, whither, 
after their victory, the enemy had returned; 
but his guides refused to advance with him. 
The French might possibly respect them, but 
the Indians would not. ‘‘ Keep your hair for 
your lady-mother, my young gentleman,” said 
the guide. ‘‘”Tis enough that she loses one son 
in this campaign.” 

When Harry returned to the English en- 
campment at Dunbar’s it was his turn to be 
down with the fever. Delirium set in upon 
him, and he lay some time in the tent and on 
the bed from which his friend had just risen 
convalescent. For some days he did not know 
who watched him; and poor Dempster, who 
had tended him in more than one of these 
maladies, thought the widow must lose both her 
children ; but the fever was so far subdued that 
the boy was enabled to rally somewhat, and get 
to horseback. Mr. Washington and Dempster 


both escorted him home. It was with a heavy 
heart, no doubt, that all three beheld once more 
the gates of Castlewood. 


A servant in advance had been sent to an- 
nounce theircoming. First came Mrs. Mount- 
ain and her little daughter, welcoming Harry 
with many tears and embraces, but she scarce 
gave a nod of recognition to Mr. Washington ; 
and the little girl caused the young officer to 
start, and turn deadly pale, by coming up to him 





with her hands behind her, and 
asking, ‘‘Why have you not 
brought. George back too?” 
Harry did not hear. The sobs 
and caresses of his good friend 
and nurse luckily kept him from 
listening to little Fanny. 

Dempster was graciously re- 
ceived by the two ladies. 
‘* Whatever could be done, we 
know you would do, Mr. Demp- 
ster,” says Mrs. Mountain, giv- 
ing him her hand. ‘Make a 
courtesy to Mr. Dempster, Fan- 
ny, and remember, child, to be 
grateful to all who have been 
friendly to our benefactors. 
Will it please you to take any 
refreshment before you ride, 
Colonel Washington?” 

Mr. Washington had had a 
sufficient ride already, and 
counted as certainly upon the 
hospitality of Castlewood as he 
would upon the shelter of his 
own house. 

‘The time to feed my horse, 
and a glass of water for myself, 
and I will trouble Castlewood 
hospitality no farther,” Mr. Washington said. 

‘‘ Sure, George, you have your room here, 
and my mother is above stairs getting it ready!” 
cries Harry. ‘‘ That poor horse of yours stum- 
bled with you, and can’t go farther this even- 
ing.” 

‘“‘Hush! Your mother won't see him, child,” 
whispered Mrs. Mountain. 

‘*Not see George? Why, he is like a son 
of the house,” cries Harry. 

‘She had best not see him. J don’t meddle 
any more in family matters, child; but when 
the Colonel’s servant rode in, and said you were 
coming, Madam Esmond left this room, my dear, 
where she was sitting reading Drelincourt, and 
said she felt she could not see Mr. Washington. 
Will you go to her?” Harry took his friend’s 
arm, and excusing himself to the Colonel, to 
whom he said he would return in a few minutes, 
he left the parlor in which they had assembled, 
and went to the upper rooms, where Madam 
Esmond was. 

He was hastening across the corridor, and, 
with an averted head, passing by one especial 
door, which he did not like to look at, for it 
was that of his brother’s room; but as he came 
to it, Madam Esmond issued from it, and folded 
him to her heart, andled himin. A settee was 
by the bed, and a book of psalms lay on the 
coverlet. All the rest of the room was exactly 
as George had left it. 

‘*My poor child! How thin thou art grown 
—how haggard you look! Never mind. A 
mother’s care will make thee well again. “T'was 
nobly done to go and brave sickness and danger 
in search of your brother. Had others been as 


faithful, he might be here now. Never mind, 
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my Harry; our hero will come back to us—I 
know he is not dead. One so good, and so 
brave, and so gentle, and so clever as he was, I 
know is not lost to us altogether.” (Perhaps 
Harry thought within himself that his mother 
had not always been accustomed so to speak of 
her eldest son.) ‘‘ Dry up thy tears, my dear! 
He will come back to us, I know he will come.” 
And when Harry pressed her to give a reason 
for her belief, she said she had seen her father 
two nights running in a dream, and he had told 
her that her boy was a prisoner among the In- 
dians. 

Madam Esmond’s grief had not prostrated 
her as Harry’s had when first it fell upon him ; 
it had rather stirred and animated her: her 
eyes were eager, her countenance angry and re- 
vengeful. The lad wondered almost at the con- 
dition in which he found his mother. 

But when he besought her to go down stairs 
and give a hand of welcome to Georg: Washing- 
ton, who had accompanied him, the lady’s ex- 
citement painfully increased. Shc said she 
should shudder at touching his hand. She de- 
clared Mr. Washington had taken he. son from 
her; she could not sleep under the same roof 
with him. 

‘* He gave me his bed when I was ill, mother ; 
and if our George is alive, how has George 
Washington a hand in hisdeath? Ah! please 
God it be only as you say,” cried Harry, in be- 
wilderment. 

**Tf your brother returns, as return he will, 
it will not be through Mr. Washington’s help,” 
said Madam Esmond. “He neither defended 
George on the field, nor would he bring him out 
of it.” 

** But he tended me most kindly in my fever,” 
interposed Harry. ‘He was yet ill when he 
gave up his bed to me, and was thinking only 
of his friend, when any other man would have 
thought of himself.” 

“A friend! A pretty friend!” sneers the 
lady. ‘‘Of all his Excellency’s aids-de-camp, 
my gentleman is the only one who comes back 
unwounded. The brave and noble fall, but he, 
to be sure, is unhurt. I confide my boy to him, 
the pride of my life, whom he will defend with 
his, forsooth! And he leaves my George in the 
forest, and brings me back himself! Oh, a 
pretty welcome I must give him!” 

**No gentleman,” cried Harry, warmly, “was 
ever refused shelter under my grandfather's 
roof.” 

**Oh no—no gentleman !” exclaims the little 
widow; ‘‘let us go down, if you like, son, and 
pay our respects to this one. Will you please 
to give me your arm ?” and taking an arm which 
was very little able to give her support, she 
walked down the broad stairs, and into the 
apartment where the Colonel sate. 

She made him a ceremonious courtesy, and 
extended one of the little hands, which she al- 
lowed for a moment to rest in his. ‘I wish 
that our meeting had been happier, Colonel 
Washington,” she said. 


“You do not grieve more than I do that it is 
otherwise, Madam,” said the Colonel. 

‘*T might have wished that the meeting had 
been spared, that I might not have kept you 
from friends whom you are naturally anxious to 
see—that my boy’s indisposition had not de- 
tained you. Home and his good nurse Mount- 
ain, and his mother and our good Doctor Demp- 
ster will soon restore him. “Iwas searce neces- 
sary, Colonel, that you, who have so many af- 
fairs on your hands, military and domestic, 
should turn doctor too.” 

‘* Harry was ill and weak, and I thought it 
was my duty to ride by him,” faltered the Colo- 
nel. 

‘*You yourself, Sir, have gone through the 
fatigues and dangers of the campaign in the most 
wonderful manner,” said the widow, courtesy- 
ing again, and looking at him with her impene- 
trable black eyes. 

**IT wish to Heaven, Madam, some one else 
had come back in my place!” 

“Nay, Sir, you have ties which must render 
your life more than ever valuable and dear to 
you, and duties to which, I know, you must be 
anxious to betake yourself. In our present de- 
plorable state of doubt and distress, Castlewood 
can be a welcome place to no stranger, much 
less to you; and so I know, Sir, you will be for 
leaving us ere long. And you will pardon me 
if the state of my own spirits obliges me, for the 
most part, to keep my chamber. But my friends 
here will bear you company as long as you fa- 
vor us, while I nurse my poor Harry up stairs. 
Mountain! you will have the cedar room on 
the ground-floor ready for Mr. Washington, 
and any thing in the house is at his command. 
Farewell, Sir. Will you be pleased to present 
my compliments to your mother, who will be 
thankful to have her son safe and sound out of 
the war—as also to my young friend Martha 
Custis, to whom and to whose children I wish 
every happiness. Come, my son!” and with 
these words, and another freezing courtesy, the 
pale little woman retreated, looking steadily at 
the Colonel, who stood dumb on the floor. 





Strong as Madam Esmond’s belief appeared 
to be respecting her son’s safety, the house of 
Castlewood naturally remained sad and gloomy. 
She might forbid mourning for herself and fam- 
ily; but her heart was in black, whatever face 
the resolute little lady persisted in wearing be- 
fore the world. To look for her son was hoping 
against hope. No authentic account of his 
death had indeed arrived, and no one appeared 
who had seen him fall; but hundreds more had 
been so stricken on that fatal day, with no eyes 
to behold their last pangs, save those of the lurk- 
ing enemy and the comrades dying by their side. 
A fortnight after the defeat, when Harry was 
absent on his quest, George’s servant, Sady, re- 
appeared, wounded and maimed, at Castlewood. 
But he could give no coherent account of the 
battle, only of his flight from the centre, where 
he was with the baggage. He had no news of 
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his master since the morning of the action. 
For many days Sady lurked in the negro quar- 
ters away from the sight of Madam Esmond, 
whose anger he did not dare to face. That 
lady’s few neighbors spoke of her as laboring 
under a delusion. So strong was it that there 
were times when Harry and the other mem- 
bers of the little Castlewood family were almost 
brought to.share in it. It seemed nothing 
strange to her, that her father, out of another 
world, should promise her her son's life. In 
this world or the next that family sure must be 
of consequence, she thought. Nothing had ever 
yet happened to her sons—no accident, no fever, 
no important illness—but she had a prevision of 
it. She could enumerate half a dozen instances, 
which, indeed, her household was obliged more 
or less to confirm, how, when any thing had 
happened to the boys at ever so great a dis- 
tance, she had known of their mishap and its 
consequences. No, George was not dead; 
George was a prisoner among the Indians; 
George would come back and rule over Castle- 
wood ; as sure, as sure as his Majesty would 
send a great force from home to recover the tar- 
nished glory of the British arms, and to drive 
the French out of the Americas. 

As for Mr. Washington, she would never 
with her own good-will behold him again. He 
had promised to protect George with his life. 
Why was her son gone and the Colonel alive? 
How dared he to face her after that promise, 
and appear before a mother without her son? 
She trusted she knew her duty. She bore ill- 
will to no one; but as an Esmond, she had a 
sense of honor, and Mr. Washington had for- 
feited hers in letting her son out of his sight. 
He had to obey superior orders (some one per- 
haps objected)? Pshaw! a promise was a prom- 
ise. He had promised to guard George’s life 
with his own, and where was her boy? And 
was not the Colonel (a pretty Colonel, indeed !) 
sound and safe? Do not tell me that his coat 
and hat had shots through them! (This was 
her answer to another humble plea in Mr. 
Washington’s behalf.) Can't I go into the 
study this instant and fire two shots with my 
papa’s pistols through this paduasoy skirt—and 
should J be killed? She laughed at the notion 
of death resulting from any such operation ; nor 
was her laugh very pleasant to hear. The sat- 
ire of people who have little natural humor is 
seldom good sport for by-standers. I think dull 
men’s facetie are mostly cruel. 

So, if Harry wanted to meet his friend, he 
had to do so in secret, at court-houses, taverns, 
or various places of resort; or in their little 
towns, where the provincial gentry assembled. 
No man of spirit, she vowed, could meet Mr. 
Washington after his base desertion of her fam- 
ily. She was exceedingly excited when she 
heard that the Colonel and her son absolutely 
had met. What a heart must Harry have to 
give his hand to one whom she considered as 
little better than George’s murderer! For 


shame to say so! For shame upon you, un- | 





grateful boy, forgetting the dearest, noblest, 
most perfect of brothers, for that tall, gawky, 
fox-hunting Colonel, with his horrid oaths! 
How can he be George’s murderer, when I say 
my boy is not dead? He is not dead, because 
my instinct never deceived me: because, as 
sure as I see his picture now before me—only 
*tis not near so noble or so good as he used to 
look—so surely two nights running did my 
papa appear to me in my dreams. You doult 
about that, very likely? ”Tis because you never 
loved any body sufficiently, my poor Harry ; else 
you might have leave to see them in dreams, as 
has been vouchsafed to some.” 

**T think I loved George, mother,” cried 
Harry. ‘‘I have often prayed that I might 
dream about him, and I don’t.” 

‘*How you can talk, Sir, of loving George, 
and then go and meet your Mr. Washington 
at horse-races, I can’t understand! Can you, 
Mountain ?” 

‘*We can’t understand many things in our 
neighbors’ characters. I can understand that 
our boy is unhappy, and that he does not get 
strength, and that he is doing no good here, in 
Castlewood, or moping at the taverns and court- 
houses with horse-coupers and idle company,” 
grumbled Mountain, in reply to her patroness ; 
and, in truth, independent was right. 

There was not only grief in the Castlewood 
House, but there was disunion. ‘‘I can not 
tell how it came,” said Harry, as he brought 
the story to an end, which we have narrated in 
the last two numbers, and which he confided 
to his new-found English relative, Madame de 
Bernstein; ‘‘but since that fatal day of July, 
last year, and my return home, my mother nev- 
er has been the same woman. She seemed to 
love none of us as she used. She was forever 
praising George, and yet she did not seem as if 
she liked him much when he was with us. She 
hath plunged, more deeply than ever, into her 
books of devotion, out of which she only man- 
ages to extract grief and sadness, as I think. 
Such a gloom has fallen over our wretched Vir- 
ginian House of Castlewood, that we all grew 
ill, and pale as ghosts who inhabited it. Mount- 
ain told me, madam, that, for nights, my moth- 
er would not close her eyes. I have had her 
at my bedside, looking so ghastly, that I have 
started from my own sleep, fancying a ghost 
before me. By one means or other she has 
wrought herself into a state of excitement which, 
if not delirium, is akin to it. I was again and 
again struck down by the fever, and all the Jes- 
uits’ bark in America could not cure me. We 
have a tobacco-house and some land abcut the 
new town of Richmond, in our province, and 
went thither, as Williamsburg is no whole- 
somer than our own place; and there I mended 
a little, but still did not get quite well, and the 
physicians strongly counseled a sea-voyage. My 
mother, at one time, had thoughts of coming 
with me, but—(and here the lad blushed and 
hung his head down)—we did not agree very 
well, though I know we loved each other very 
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heartily, and ’twas determined that I should see 
the world for myself. So I took passage in our 
ship from the James River, and was landed at 
Bristol. And ’twas only on the 9th of July, this 
year, at sea, as had been agreed between me and 
Madam Esmond, that I put mourning on for my 
dear brother.” 


So that little Mistress of the Virginian Cas- 
tlewood, for whom I am sure we have all the 
greatest respect, had the knack of rendering the 
people round about her uncomfortable ; quar- 
reled with those she loved best, and exercised 
over them her wayward jealousies and imperi- 
ous humors, until they were not sorry to leave 
her. Here was money enough, friends enough, 
a good position, and the respect of the world ; 
a house stored with all manner of plenty, and 
good things, and poor Harry Warrington was 
glad to leave them all behind him. Happy! 
Who is happy? What good in a stalled ox for 
dinner every day, and no content therewith? Is 
it best to be loved and plagued by those you 
love, or to have an easy, comfortable indiffer- 
ence at home; to follow your fancies, live there 
unmolested, and die without causing any pain- 
ful regrets or tears ? 

To be sure, when her boy was gone, Madam 
Esmond forgot all these little tiffs and differ- 
ences. To hear her speak of both her children, 
you would fancy they were perfect characters, 
and had never caused her a moment’s worry or 
annoyance. These gone, Madam fell naturally 
upon Mrs. Mountain and her little daughter, and 
worried and annoyed them. But women bear 
with hard words more easily than men, are more 
ready to forgive injuries, or, perhaps, to dissem- 
ble anger. Let us trust that Madam Esmond’s 
dependents found their life tolerable, that they 
gave her Ladyship sometimes as good as they 
got, that if they quarreled in the morning they 
were reconciled at night, and sate down to a 
tolerably friendly game at cards and an amica- 
ble dish of tea. 

But, without the boys, the great house of Cas- 
tlewood was dreary to the widow. She left 
an overseer there to manage her estates, and 
only paid the place an occasional visit. She 
enlarged and beautified her house in the pretty 
little city of Richmond, which began to grow 
in importance daily. She had company there, 
and card-assemblies, and preachers in plenty ; 
and set up her little throne there, to which the 
gentlefolks of the province were welcome to 
come and bow. All her domestic negroes, who 
loved society as negroes will do, were delighted 
to exchange the solitude of Castlewood for the 
gay and merry little town; where, for a time, 
and while we pursue Harry Warrington’s prog- 
ress in Europe, we leave the good lady. 


ae 
CHAPTER XIV. 
HARRY IN ENGLAND. 


Wuey the famous Trojan wanderer narrated 
his escapes and adventures to Queen Dido, her 





Majesty, as we read, took the very greatest in- 
terest in the fascinating story-teller who told his 
perils so eloquently. A history ensued, more 
pathetic than any of the previous occurrences 
in the life of Pius ineas, and the poor princess 
had reason to rue the day when she listened to 
that glib and dangerous orator. Harry War- 
rington had not pious Eneas’s power of speech, 
and his elderly aunt, we may presume, was by 
no means so soft-hearted as the sentimental 
Dido; but yet the lad’s narrative was touching, 
as he delivered it with his artless eloquence and 
cordial voice; and more than once, in the course 
of his story, Madame Bernstein found herself 
moved to a softness to which she had very sel- 
dom before allowed herself to give way. There 
were not many fountains in that desert of a life 
—not many sweet, refreshing resting-places. It 
had been a long loneliness, for the most part, 
until this friendly voice came and sounded in 
her ears, and caused her heart to beat with 
strange pangs of love and sympathy. She doted 
on this lad, and on this sense of compassion and 
regard so new to her. Save once, faintly, in 
very very early youth, she had felt no tender 
sentiment for any human being. Such a woman 
would, no doubt, watch her own sensations very 
keenly, and must have smiled after the appear- 
ance of this boy, to mark how her pulses rose 
above their ordinary beat. She longed after 
him. She felt her cheeks flush with happiness 
when he came near. Her eyes greeted him with 
welcome, and followed him with fond pleasure. 
** Ah, if she could have had a son like that, how 
she would have loved him!” ‘‘ Wait,” says 
Conscience, the dark scoffer mocking within 
her, ‘‘ wait, Beatrix Esmond! You know you 
will weary of this inclination, as you have of 
all. You know, when the passing fancy has 
subsided, that the boy may perish, and you 
won’t have a tear for him; or talk, and you 
weary of his stories; and that your lot in life 
is to be lonely—lonely. Well! suppose life be 
a desert? There are halting-places, and shades, 
and refreshing waters; let us profit by them for 
to-day. We know that we must march when 
to-morrow comes, and tramp on our destiny on- 
ward.” 

She smiled inwardly, while following the lad’s 
narrative, to recognize in his simple tales about 
his mother traits of family resemblance. Mad- 
am Esmond was very jealous? Yes, that Harry 
owned. She was fond of Colonel Washington? 
She liked him, but only as a friend, Harry de- 
clared. A hundred times he had heard his mo- 
ther vow that she had no other feeling toward 
him. He was ashamed to have to own that he 
himself had been once absurdly jealous of the 
Colonel. ‘Well, you will see that my half- 
sister will never forgive him,” said Madam 
Beatrix. ‘‘And you need not be surprised, Sir, 
at women taking a fancy to men younger than 
themselves; for don’t I dote upon you? and 
don’t all these Castlewood people crevent with 
jealousy ?” 

However great might be their jealousy of Ma- 
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dame de Bernstein’s new favorite, the family of 
Castlewood allowed no feeling of ill-will to ap- 
pear in their language or behavior to their young 
guest and kinsman. After a couple of days’ 
stay in the ancestral house, Mr. Harry Warring- 
ton had become Cousin Harry with young and 
middle-aged. Especially in Madame Bern- 
stein’s presence, the Countess of Castlewood was 
most gracious to her kinsman, and she took 
many amiable private opportunities of inform- 
ing the Baroness how charming the young Hu- 
ron was, of vaunting the elegance of his man- 
ners and appearance, and wondering how, in 
his distant province, the child should ever have 
learned to be so polite! 

These notes of admiration or interrogation the 








sister—even when they were 
most ready to fight. 

“You wonder, my dear Ma- 
tia, that the boy should be so 
polite?” cries Madame de Bern- 
stein. ‘‘His mother was bred 
up by two very perfect gentle- 
folks. Colonel Esmond had a 
certain grave courteousness, 
and a grand manner, which I 
do not see among the gentle- 
men nowadays.” 

‘*Eh, my dear, we all of us 
praise our own time! My 
grandmamma used to declare 
there was nothing like White- 
hall and Charles the Second.” 

““My mother saw King James 
the Second’s court for a short 
while, and though not a court- 
educated person, as you know 
—her father was a country 
clergyman— yet was exquis- 
itely well-bred. The Colonel, 
her second husband, was a per- 
son of great travel and experi- 
ence, as well as of learning, 
and had frequented the finest 
company of Europe. They 
could not go into their retreat and leave their 
good manners behind them, and our boy has 
had them as his natural inheritance.” 

‘* Nay, excuse me, my dear, for thinking you 
too partial about your mother. She cou/d not 
have been that perfection which your filial fond- 
ness imagines. She left off liking her daughter 
—my dear creature, you have owned that she 
did—and I can not fancy a complete woman 
who has a cold heart. No, no, my dear sister- 
in-law! Manners are very requisite, no doubt, 
and, for a country parson’s daughter, your mam- 
ma was very well—I have seen many of the cloth 
who are very well. Mr. Sampson, our chaplain, 
is very well. Dr. Young is very well. Mr. Dodd 
is very well; but they have not the true air— 


Baroness took with equal complacency (speaking | as how should they? I protest, I beg pardon! 


parenthetically, and, for his own part, the pres- 


| 
| 


I forgot my lord bishop, your ladyship’s first 


ent chronicler can rot help putting in a little | choice. But, as I said before, to be a complete 
respectful remark here, and signifying his ad- | woman, one must have, what you have, what I 


mniration of the conduct of ladies toward one an- 


may say and bless Heaven for, I think J have— 


other, and of the things which they say, which | a good heart. Without the affections, all the 
they forbear to say, and which they say behind | world is vanity, my love! I protest I only live, 


each other’s backs. 
courtesies they stab each other! with what com- 
pliments they hate each other! with what de- 
termination of long-suffering they won't be of- 
fended! with what innocent dexterity they can 
drop the drop of poison into the cup of conver- 
sation, hand round the goblet, smiling, to the 
whole family to drink, and make the dear, do- 
mestic circle miserable!). I burst out of my pa- 
renthesis. I fancy my Baroness and Countess 
smiling at each other a hundred years ago, and 
giving each other the hand or the cheek, and 
calling each other, My dear, My dear creature, 
My dear Countess, My dear Baroness, My dear 





With what smiles and | exist, eat, drink, rest, for my sweet, sweet chil- 


dren !—for my wicked Willy, for my self-willed 
Fanny—dear, naughty loves! (She rapturous- 
ly kisses a bracelet on each arm which contain 
the miniature representations of those two young 
persons.) ‘Yes, Mimi! yes, Fanchon! you 
know I do, you dear, dear little things! and if 
they were to die, or you were to die, your poor 
mistress would die, too!” Mimi and Fanchon, 
two quivering Italian greyhounds, jump into 
their lady’s arms, and kiss her hands, but re- 
spect her cheeks, which are covered with rouge. 
‘*No, my dear! For nothing do I bless Heav- 
en so much (though it puts me to excruciating 
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A DANCING LESSON. 


torture very often) as for having endowed me 
with sensibility and a feeling heart!” 

**You are full of feeling, dear Anna,” says 
the Baroness. ‘You are celebrated for your 
sensibility. You must give a little of it to our 
American nephew—cousin—I scarce know his 
relationship.” 

‘*Nay, I am here but as a guest in Castle- 
wood now. The house is my Lord Castlewood’s, 
not mine, or his Lordship’s whenever he shall 
choose to claim it. What can I do for the young 
Virginian that has not been done? He is charm- 
ing. Are we even jealous of him for being so, 
my dear? and though we see what a fancy the 
Baroness de Bernstein has taken for him, do 
your ladyship’s riephews and nieces—your real 
nephews and nieces—cry out? My poor chil- 
dren might be mortified; for indeed, in a few 


| hours, the charming young man has made as 


much way as my poor things have been able to 
do in all their lives: but are they angry? Willy 
hath taken him out to ride. This morning was 
not Maria playing the harpsichord while my 
Fanny taught him the minuet? “Iwas a charm- 
ing young group, I assure you, and it brought 
| tears into my eyes to look at the young creat- 
ures. Poor lad! we are as fond of him as you 
are, dear Baroness!” 

Now, Madame de Bernstein had happened, 
through her own ears or her maid’s, to overhear 
what really took place in consequence of this 
harmless little scene. Lady Castlewood had 
come into the room where the young people 
were thus engaged in amusing and instructing 
themselves, accompanied by her son William, 
who arrived in his boots from the kennel. 
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‘‘Bravi, bravi! O charming!” said the 
Countess, clapping her hands, nodding with 
one of her best smiles to Harry Warrington, and 
darting a look at his partner, which my Lady 
Fanny perfectly understood; and so, perhaps, 
did my Lady Maria at her harpsichord, for she 
played with redoubled energy, and nodded her 
waving curls over the chords. 

‘‘Infernal young Choctaw! Is he teaching 
Fanny the war-dance? and is Fan going to try 
her tricks upon him now?” asked Mr. William, 
whose temper was not of the best. 

And that was what Lady Castlewood’s look 
said to Fanny. ‘‘Are you going to try your 
tricks upon him now ?” 

She made Harry a very low courtesy, and he 
blushed, and they both stopped dancing, some- 
what disconcerted. Lady Maria rose from the 
harpsichord and walked away. 

“Nay, go on dancing, young people! Don’t 
let me spoil sport, and let me play for you,” said 
the Countess; and she sate down to the instru- 
ment and played. 

“T don’t know how to dance,” says Harry, 
hanging his head down, with a blush that the 
Countess’s finest carmine could not equal. 

**And Fanny was teaching you? Go on 
teaching him, dearest Fanny !” 

** Go on, do!” says William, with a sidelong 
growl. 

**T—I had rather not show off my awkward- 
ness in company,” adds Harry, recovering him- 
self. ** When I know how to dance a minuet, 
be sure I will ask my cousin to walk one with 
me.” 

“That will be very soon, dear Cousin War- 
rington, I am certain,” remarks the Countess, 
with her most gracious air. 

‘* What game is she hunting now ?” thinks 
Mr. William to himself, who can not penetrate 
his mother’s ways ; and that lady, fondly call- 
ing her daughter to her elbow, leaves the room. 

They are no sooner in the tapestried passage 
leading away to their own apartment but Lady 
Castlewood’s bland tone entirely changes. 
“You booby !” she begins to her adored Fan- 
ny. ‘*You double idiot! What are you go- 
ing to do with the Huron? You don’t want to 
marry a creature like that, and be a squaw in a 
wigwam ?” 

“Don’t, mamma,” gasps Lady Fanny. Mam- 
ma was pinching her Ladyship’s arm black and 
blue. ‘‘I am sure our cousin is very well,” 
Fanny whimpers, “‘ and you said so yourself.” 

“Very well! Yes, and heir to a swamp, a 
negro, a log-cabin, and a barrel of tobacco! 
My Lady Frances Esmond, do you remember 
what your Ladyship’s rank is, and what your 
name is, and who was your Ladyship’s mother, 
when, at three days’ acquaintance, you com- 
mence dancing—a pretty dance, indeed—with 
this brat out of Virginia ?” 

“*Mr. Warrington is our cousin,” pleads 
Lady Fanny. 

‘* A creature come from nobody knows where 
is not your cousin! How do we know he is 





your cousin? He may be a valet who has 
taken his master’s portmanteau, and run away 
in his post-chaise.” 

‘*But Madame de Bernstein says he is our 
cousin,” interposes Fanny; ‘‘ and he is the im- 
age of the Esmonds.” 

‘* Madame de Bernstein has her likes and 
dislikes ; takes up people and forgets people ; 
and she chooses to profess a mighty fancy for 
this young man. Because she likes him to- 
day, is that any reason why she should like 
him to-morrow? Before company, and in 
your aunt’s presence, your Ladyship will please 
to be as civil to him as necessary; but, in pri- 
vate, I forbid you to see him or encourage 
him.” 

**T don’t care, madam, whether your Lady- 
ship forbids me or not!” cries out Lady Fanny, 
wrought up to a pitch of revolt. 

** Very good, Fanny! Then I speak to my 
Lord, and we return to Kensington. If I can’t 
bring you to reason, your brother will.” 

At this juncture the conversation between 
mother and daughter stopped, or Madame de 
Bernstein’s informer had no farther means of 
hearing or reporting it. 

It was only in after-days that she told Harry 
Warrington a part of what she knew. At pres- 
ent he but saw that his kinsfolks received him 
not unkindly. Lady Castlewood was perfectly 
civil to him; the young ladies pleasant and 
pleased ; my Lord Castlewood, a man of cold 
and haughty demeanor, was not more reserved 
toward Harry than to any of the rest of the 
family ; Mr. William was ready to drink with 
him, to ride with him, to go to races with him, 
and to play cards with him. When he pro- 
posed to go away, they one and all pressed him 
to stay. Madame de Bernstein did not tell him 
how it arose that he was the object of such 
eager hospitality. He did not know what 
schemes he was serving or disarranging, whose 
or what anger he was creating. He fancied he 
was welcome because those around him were 
his kinsmen, and never thought that those could 
be his enemies out of whose cup he was drink- 
ing, and whose hand he was pressing every night 
and morning. 

a 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SUNDAY AT CASTLEWOOD. 


Tue second day after Harry’s arrival at Cas- 
tlewood was a Sunday. The chapel appertain- 
ing to the castle was the village church, A 
door from the house communicated with a great 
state pew which the family occupied, and here, 
after due time, they all took their places in or- 
der, while a rather numerous congregation from 
the village filled the seats below. A few an- 
cient dusty banners hung from the church-roof, 
and Harry pleased himself in imagining that 
they had been borne by retainers of his family 
in the Commonwealth wars, in which, as he 
knew well, his ancestors had taken a loyal and 
distinguished part. Within the altar-rails was 
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‘-|- | ful pictures of these rustic crimes. 


: Ine 
a 


the effigy of the Esmond of the time of King 
James the First, the common forefather of all 
the group assembled in the family-pew. Ma- 
dame de Bernstein, in her quality of Bishop's 
widow, never failed in attendance, and conduct- 
ed her devotions with a gravity almost as exem- 
plary as that of the ancestor yonder, in his 
square beard and red gown, forever kneeling on 
his stone hassock before his great marble desk 
and book, under his emblazoned shield of arms. 
The clergyman, a tall, high-colored, handsome 
young man, read the service in a lively, agree- 
able voice, giving almost a dramatic point to 
the chapters of Scripture which he read. The 
music was good—one of the young ladies of the 
family touching the organ—and would have 
been better but for an interruption and some- 
thing like a burst of laughter from the servants’ 
pew, which was occasioned by Mr. Warrington’s 
lacquey Gumbo, who, knowing the air given out 
for the psalm, began to sing it in a voice so ex- 
ceedingly loud and sweet that the whole con- 
gregation turned toward the African warbler ; 
the parson himself put his handkerchief to his 
mouth, and the liveried gentlemen from Lon- 
don were astonished out of all propriety. 
Pleased, perhaps, with the sensation which he 
had created, Mr. Gumbo continued his perform- 
ances until it became almost a solo, and the 
voice of the clerk himself was silenced. For 
the truth is, that though Gumbo held on to 
the book, along with pretty Molly, the porter’s 
daughter, who had been the first to welcome the 
strangers to Castlewood, he sang and recited by 
ear, and not by note, and could not read a syl- 
lable of the verses in the book before him. 

This choral performance over, a brief ser- 
mon in due course followed, which, indeed, 
Harry thought a deal too short. In a lively, 
familiar, striking discourse, the clergyman de- 
scribed a scene of which he had been witness 
the previous week—the execution of a horse- 








stealer after Assizes. He described the man 
and his previous good character, his family, the 
love they bore one another, and his agony at 
parting from them. He depicted the execution 
in a manner startling, terrible, and picturesque. 
He did not introduce into his sermon the Scrip- 
ture phraseology, such as Harry had been ac- 
customed to hear it from those somewhat Cal- 
vinistic preachers whom his mother loved to fre- 
quent, but rather spoke as one man of the world 
to other sinful people, who might be likely to 
profit by good advice. The unhappy man, just 
gone, had begun as a farmer of good prospects ; 
he had taken to drinking, card-playing, horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, the vices of the age; 
against which the young clergyman was gener- 
ously indignant. ‘Then he had got to poach- 
ing, and to horse-stealing, for which he suffer- 
ed. The divine rapidly drew striking and fear- 
He startled 
his hearers by showing that the Eye of the Law 
was watching the poacher at midnight, and set- 
ting traps to catch the criminal. He galloped 
the stolen horse over highway and common, and 
from one county into another, but showed Ret- 
ribution ever galloping after, seizing the male- 
factor in the country fair, carrying him before 
the justice, and never unlocking his manacles 
till he dropped them at the gallows’-foot. 
Heaven be pitiful to the sinner! The clergy- 
man acted the scene. He whispered in the 
criminal’s ear at the cart. He dropped his 
handkerchief on the clerk’s head. Harry start- 
ed back as that handkerchief dropped. The © 
clergyman had been talking for more than twen- 
ty minutes. Harry could have heard him for 
an hour more, and thought he had not been five 
minutes in the pulpit. The gentlefolks in the 
great pew were very much enlivened by the dis- 
course. Once or twice Harry, who could see 
the pew where the house-servants sate, remark- 
ed these very attentive; and especially Gumbo, 
his own man, in an attitude of intense conster- 
nation. But the smock-frocks did not seem to 
heed, and clamped out of church quite uncon- 
cerned. Gaffer Brown and Gammer Jones took 
the matter as it came, and the rosy-cheeked, 
red-cloaked village lasses sate under their broad 
hats entirely unmoved. My Lord, from his 
pew, nodded slightly to the clergyman in the 
pulpit, when that divine’s head and wig surged 
up from the cushion. 

‘* Sampson has been strong to-day,” said his 
lordship. ‘‘ He has assaulted the Philistines in 
great strength.” 

‘* Beautiful, beautiful!” says Harry. 

Bet five to four it was his Assize sermon. 
He has been over to Winton to preach, and to 
see those dogs. 

The organist had played the little congrega- 
tion out into the sunshine. Only Sir Francis 
Esmond, temp. Jac. I.,.still knelt on his marble 
hassock, before his prayer-book of stone. Mr 
Sampson came out of his vestry in his cassock, 
and nodded to the gentlemen still lingering in 
the great pew. 
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*¢Come up, and tell us about those dogs,” 
cries Mr. William, and the divine nodded a 
laughing assent 

The gentlemen passed out of the church into 
the gallery of their house, which connected them 
with that sacred building. Mr. Sampson made 
his way through the court, and presently joined 
them. He was presented by my lord to the 
Virginian cousin of the family, Mr. Warring- 
ton; the chaplain bowed very profoundly, and 
hoped Mr. Warrington would — by the 
virtuous example of his Europ 
Was he related to Sir Miles yee of Nor- 
folk? Sir Miles was Mr. Warrington’s father’s 
elder brother. What a pity he had a son! 
*Twas a pretty estate, and Mr. Warrington look- 
ed as if he would become a baronetcy, and a fine 
estate in Norfolk. 

‘Tell me about my uncle,” cried Harry Vir- 
ginian. 

**Tell us about those dogs!” said English 
Will, in a breath. 

**Two more jolly dozs, two more drunken 
dogs, saving your presence, Mr. Warrington, 
than Sir Miles and his son, I never saw. Sir 
Miles was a stanch friend and neighbor of Sir 
Robert’s. He can drink down any man in the 
county, except his son and a few more. The 
other dogs about which Mr. William is anxious, 
for Heaven hath made him a prey to dogs and 
all kinds of birds, like the Greeks in the Iliad.” 

**T know that line in the Iliad,” says Harry, 





_ blushing. ‘‘I only know five more, but I know 


that one.” And his head fell. He was think- 
ing, “Ah, my dear brother George knew all 
the Iliad and all the Odyssey, and almost every 
book that was ever written besides!” 

‘¢ What on earth” (only he mentioned a place 
under the earth) ‘‘ are you talking about now ?” 
asked Will of his reverence. 

The chaplain reverted to the dogs and their 
performance. He thought Mr. William’s dogs 
were more than a match for them. From dogs 
they went off to horses. Mr. William was very 
eager about the Four-Year-Old Plate at Hunt- 
ingdon. ‘‘ Have you brought any news of it, 
Parson ?” 

“The odds are five to four on Brilliant against 
the field,” says the Parson, gravely; ‘‘ but, mind 
you, Jason is a good horse.” 

‘* Whose horse?” asks my lord. 

** Duke of Ancaster’s. By Cartouche out of 
Miss Langley,” says the divine. ‘‘Have you 
horse-races in Virginia, Mr. Warrington ?” 

‘** Haven't we!” cries Harry; “but I long to 
see a good English race.” 

**Do you—do you—bet a little?” continues 
his reverence. 

“‘T have done such a thing,” replies Harry, 
with a smile. 

“Til take Brilliant even against the field, for 
ponies with you, cousin!” shouts out Mr. Will- 
iam. 

“T’ll give or take three to one against Jason!” 
says the clergyman. 

**T don’t bet on horses I don’t xnow,” said 





Harry, wondering to hear the chaplain now, and 
remembering his sermon half an hour before. 

‘*Hadn’t you better write home and ask your 
mother ?” says Mr. William with a sneer. 

** Will, Will!” calls out my lord, “ our Cous- 
in Warrington is free to bet, or not, as he likes. 
Have a care how you venture on either of them, 
Harry Warrington. Will is an old file, in spite 
of his smooth face; and as for Parson Samp- 
son, I defy our ghostly enemy to get the better 
of him.” 

‘* Him and all his works, my lord!” said Mr. 
Sampson, with a bow. 

Harry was highly indignant at this allusion 
to his mother. ‘I'll tell you what, Cousin 
Will,” he said, ‘*I am in the habit of mana- 
ging my own affairs in my own way, without 
asking any lady to arrange them forme. And 
I’m used to make my own bets upon my own 
judgment, and don’t need any relations to select 
them for me, thank you. But as I am your 
guest, and no doubt you want to show me hos- 
pitality, I'll take your bet—there. And so 
Done and Done.” 

* Done,” says Will, looking askance. 

‘* Of course it is the regular odds, that’s in 
the paper which you give me, cousin ?” 

‘*Well, no, it isn’t,” growled Will. ‘The 
odds are five to four, that’s the fact, and you 
may have ’em, if you like.” 

‘* Nay, cousin, a bet is a bet; and I take you, 
too, Mr. Sampson.” 

‘“‘Three to one against Jason. 
Very good,” says Mr. Sampson. 

**Is it to be ponies, too, Mr. Chaplain?” 
asks Harry, with a superb air, as if he had Lom- 
bard Street in his pocket. 

“No, no. Thirty to ten. It is enough for 
a poor priest to win.” 

‘“¢ Here goes a great slice out of my quarter’s 
hundred,” thinks Harry. ‘Well, I shan’t let 
these Englishmen fancy that I am afraid of 
them. I didn’t begin, but for the honor of Old 
Virginia I won’t go back.” 

These pecuniary transactions arranged, Will- 
iam Esmond went away scowling toward the 
stables, where he loved to take his pipe with the 
grooms; the brisk parson went off to pay his 
court to the ladies, and partake of the Sunday 
dinner which would presently be served. Lord 
Castlewood and Harry remained for a while to- 
gether. Since the Virginian’s arrival my lord 
had scarcely spoken with him. In his manners 
he was perfectly friendly, but so silent that he 
would often sit at the head of his table, and 
leave it without uttering a word. 

‘**T suppose yonder property of yours is a fine 
one by this time,” said my lord to Harry. 

“T reckon it’s almost as big as an English 
county,” answered Harry, ‘“‘and the land’s as 
good, too, for many things.” Harry would not 


I lay it. 


have the Old Dominion, nor his share in it, un- 
derrated. 

‘* Indeed!” said my lord, with a look of sur- 
prise. ‘‘When it belonged to my father it did 
not yield much.” 
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‘*Pardon me, my lord. You know how it 
belonged to your father,” cried the youth, with 
some spirit. ‘‘It was because my grandfather 
did not choose to claim his right.”* 

‘* Of course, of course,” says my lord, hastily. 

**T mean, cousin, that we of the Virginian 
house owe you nothing but our own,” contin- 
ued Harry Warrington; ‘‘but our own, and 
the hospitality which you are now showing 
me.” 

‘You are heartily welcome to both. You 
were hurt by the betting just now ?” 

‘* Well,” replied the lad, ‘‘I am sort o’ hurt. 
Your welcome, you see, is different to our wel- 
come, and that’s the fact. At home we are glad 
to see a man, hold out a hand to him, and give 
him of our best. Here you take us in, give us 
beef and claret enough, to be sure, and don’t 
seem to care when we come, or when we go. 
That’s the remark which I have been making, 
since I have been in your lordship’s house; I 
can’t help telling it out, you see, now ’tis on my 
mind; and I think I am a little easier now I 
have said it;” and, with this, the excited young 
fellow knocked a billiard-ball across the table, 
and then laughed, and looked at his elder kins- 
man. 

‘*A la bonne heure. We are cold to the 
stranger within and without our gates. We 
don’t take Mr. Harry Warrington into our arms, 
and cry when we see our cousin. We don’t cry 
when he goes away—but do we pretend ?” 

‘*No, youdon’t But you try to get the bet- 
ter of him in a bet,” says Harry, indignantly. 

**Ts there no such practice in Virginia, and 
don’t sporting men there try to overreach one 
another? What was that story I heard you 
telling our aunt, of the British officers and Tom 
Somebody, of Spotsylvania?” 

‘“‘That’s fair!” cries Harry. ‘That is, it’s 
usual practice, and a stranger must look out. 
I don’t mind the parson; if he wins he may 
have and welcome. Buta relation! To think 
that my own blood cousin wants money out of 
me!” 

** A Newmarket man would get the better of 
his father. My brother has been on the turf 
since he rode over to it from Cambridge. If 
you play at cards with him—and he will if you 
will let him—he will beat you if he can.” 

‘¢ Well, I’m ready!” cries Harry. ‘I'll play 
any game with him that I know, or I'll jump 
with him, or I'll ride with him, or I'll row with 
him, or I'll wrestle with him, or I'll shoot with 
him—there, now.” 

The senior was greatly entertained, and held 
out his hand to the boy. ‘Any thing, but 
don’t fight with him,” said my lord. 

“If I do, I'll whip him! hanged if I don’t!” 
cried the lad. But a look of surprise and dis- 
pleasure on the nobleman’s part recalied him to 
better sentiments. ‘A hundred pardons, my 
lord!” he said, blushing very red, and seizing 
his cousin’s hand. ‘‘I talked of ill manners, 





* This matter is discussed in the Author's previous 
work, the “‘ Memoirs of Colonel Esmond.” 





being angry and hurt just now; but ’tis doubly 
ill-mannered of me to show my anger, and boast 
about my prowess to my own host and kinsman. 
It’s not the practice with us Americans to boast 
—believe me, it’s not.” 

‘You are the first I ever met,” says my lord, 
with a smile, “and I take you at your word. 
And I give you fair warning about the cards, 
and the betting, that is all, my boy.” 

‘*Leave a Virginian alone! We are a 
match for most men—we are,” resumed the 
boy. 

Lord Castlewood did not laugh. His eye- 
brows only arched for a moment, and his gray 
eyes turned toward the ground. ‘So you can 
bet fifty guineas, and afford to lose them? So 
much the better for you, cousin. Those great 
Virginian estates yield a great revenue, do 
they ?” 

‘*More than sufficient for all of us—for ten 
times as many as we are now,” replied Harry. 
(‘* What, he is pumping me,” thought the lad.) 

** And your mother makes her son and heir a 
handsome allowance ?” 

‘* As much as ever I choose to draw, my lord!” 
cried Harry. 

‘*Peste! I wish I had such a mother!” cried 
my lord. “But I have only the advantage of 
a stepmother, and she draws me. There is 
the dinner-bell. Shall we go into the eating- 
room ?” and, taking his young friend’s arm, my 
lord led him to the apartment where that meal 
was waiting. 

Parson Sampson formed the delight of the 
entertainment, and amused the ladies with a 
hundred agreeable stories. Besides being chap- 
lain to his lordship, he was a preacher in Lon- 
don, at the new chapel in May Fair, for whieh 
my Lady Whittlesea (so well known in the 
reign of George I.) had left an endowment. He 
had the choicest stories of all the clubs and co- 
teries—the very latest news of who had run 
away with whom—the last bon-mot of Mr. Sel- 
wyn—the last wild bet of March and Rocking- 
ham. He knew how the old king had quarreled 
with Madame Walmoden, and the Duke was 
suspected of having a new love, who was in fa- 
vor at Carlton House with the Princess of Wales, 
and who was hung last Monday, and how well 
he behaved in the cart. My lord’s chaplain 
poured out all this intelligence to the amused 
ladies and the delighted young provincial, sea- 
soning his conversation with such plain terms 
and lively jokes as made Harry stare, who was 
newly arrived from the colonies, and unused to 
the elegances of London life. The ladies, old 
and young, laughed quite cheerfully at the live- 
ly jokes. Do not be frightened, ye fair readers 
of the present day! We are not going to out- 
rage your sweet modesties, or call blushes on 
your maiden cheeks. But ’tis certain that their 
ladyships at Castlewood never once thought of 
being shocked, but sate listening to the parson’s 
funny tales until the chapel bell, clinking for 
afternoon service, summoned his reverence 
away for half an hour. There was no sermon. 
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He would be back in the drinking of a bottle of 
Burgundy. Mr. Will called a fresh one, and 
the chaplain tossed off a glass ere he ran out. 

Ere the half hour was over, Mr. Chaplain 
was back again bawling for another bottle. This 
discussed, they joined the ladies, and a couple 
of card-tables were set out, as, indeed, they were 
for many hours every day, at which the whole 
of the family party engaged. Madame de Bern- 
stein could beat any one of her kinsfolk at pi- 
quet, and there was only Mr. Chaplain in the 
whole circle who was at all a match for her 
ladyship. 

In this easy manner the Sabbath day passed. 
The evening was beautiful, and there was talk 
of adjourning to a cool tankard and a game of 
whist in a summer-house; but the company 
voted to sit in-doors, the ladies declaring they 
thought the aspect of three honors in their hand, 
and some good court cards, more beautiful than 
the loveliest scene of nature, and so the sun 
went behind the elms, and still they were at 
their cards, and the rooks came home cawing 
their even song. and they never stirred except 
to change partners; and the chapel clock tolled 
hour after hour unheeded, so delightfully were 
they spent over the pasteboard: and the moon 
and stars came out; and it was nine o'clock, 
and the groom of the chambers announced that 
supper was ready. 

While they sate at that meal, the post-boy’s 
twanging horn was heard as he trotted into the 
villaze with his letter-bag. My lord’s bag was 
brought in presently from the village, and his 
letters, which he put aside, and his newspaper, 
which he read. He smiled as he came to a 
paragraph, looked at his Virginian cousin, and 
handed the paper over to his brother Will, who 
by this time was very comfortable, having had 
pretty good luck all the evening, and a great 
deal of liquor. 

“ Read that, Will,” says my lord. 

Mr. William took the paper, and, reading the 
sentence pointed out by his brother, uttered an 
exclamation which caused all the ladies to ery 
out. 

“Gracious Heavens, William! What has 
happened ?” cries one or the other fond sister. 

** Mercy, child, why do you swear so dread- 
fully ?” asks the young man’s fond mamma. 

**What’s the matter?” inquires Madame de 
Bernstein, who has fallen into a doze after her 
usual modicum of punch and beer. 

** Read it, Parson!” says Mr. William, thrust- 
ing the paper over to the chaplain, and looking 
as fierce as a Turk. 

‘* Bit, by the Lord!” roars the chaplain, dash- 
ing down the paper. 

“Cousin Harry, you are in luck,” said my 
lord, taking up the sheet, and reading from it. 
“The Four-Year-Old Plate at Huntingdon was 
won by Jason, beating Brilliant, Pytho, and 
Ginger. The odds were five to four on Bril- 
liant against the field, three to one against Ja- 
son, seven to two against Pytho, and twenty to 
one against Ginger.” 


“T owe you a half year's income of my poor 
living, Mr. Warrington,” groaned the parson. 
‘*T will pay when my noble patron settles with 
me.” 
“A curse upon the luck!” growls Mr. Will- 
iam; ‘‘that comes of betting on a Sunday”— 
and he sought consolation in another great 
bumper. 

**Nay, Cousin Will. 
cried Harry. 
in’s money.” 

“Curse me, Sir, do you suppose, if I lose, I 
can’t pay,” asks Mr. William ; “and that I want 
to be beholden to any man alive? That is a 
good joke. Isn't it, Parson?” 

**T think I have heard better,” said the cler- 
gyman; to which William replied, ‘‘ Hang it, 
let us have another bowl.” 

Let us hope the ladies did not wait for this 
last replenishment of liquor, for it is certain 
they had had plenty already during the even- 


It was but in jest,” 
**T can’t think of taking my cous- 





IN WHICH GUMBO SHOWS SKILL WITH THE OLD 
ENGLISH WEAPON. 


Ovr young Virginian having won these sums 
of money from his cousin and the chaplain, was 
in duty bound to give them a chance of recov- 
ering their money, and I am afraid his mamma 
and other sound moralists would scarcely ap- 
prove of his way of life. He played at cards a 
great deal too much. Besides the daily whist 
or quadrille with the ladies, which set in soon 
after dinner at three o’clock, and lasted until 
supper-time, there occurred games involving the 
gain or loss of very considerable sums of mon- 
ey, in which all the gentlemen, my lord includ- 
ed, took part. Since their Sunday’s conversa- 
tion, his lordship was more free and confiden- 
tial with his kinsman than he had previously 
been, betted with him quite affably, and en- 
gaged him at backgammon and piquet. Mr. 
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William and the pious chaplain liked a little 
hazard; though his diversion was enjoyed on 
the sly, and unknown to the ladies of the house, 
who had exacted repeated promises from Cousin 
Will, that he would not lead the Virginian into 
mischief, and that he would himself keep out 
of it. So Will promised as much as his aunt 
or his mother chose to demand from him, gave 
them his word that he would never play, no 
never, and when the family retired to rest, Mr. 
Will would walk over with a dice-box and a 
rum-bottle to Cousin Harry’s quarters, where he 
and Hal and his reverence would sit and play 
until daylight. 

When Harry gave to Lord Castlewood those 
flourishing descriptions of the maternal estate 
in America, he had not wished to mislead his 
kinsman, or to boast, or to tell falsehoods, for 
the lad was of a very honest and truth-telling 
nature ; but, in his life at home, it must be own- 
ed that the young fellow had had acquaintance 
with all sorts of queer company—horse-jockeys, 
tavern-loungers, gambling and sporting men, of 
whom a great number were found in his native 
colony. A landed aristocracy, with a popula- 
tion of negroes to work their fields, and culti- 
vate their tobacco and corn, had little other 
way of amusement than in the hunting-field 
or over the cards and the punch-bowl. The 
hospitality of the province was unbounded: ev- 
ery man’s house was his neighbor’s; and the 
idle gentlefolks rode from one mansion to an- 
other, finding in each pretty much the same 
sport—welcome, and rough plenty. The Vir- 
ginian squire had often a barefooted valet, and 
a cobbled saddle, but there was plenty of corn 
for the horses, and abundance of drink and 
venison for the master within the tumble-down 
fences, and behind the cracked windows of the 
hall. Harry had slept on many a straw mat- 
tress, and engaged in endless jolly night-bouts 
over claret and punch in cracked bowls till 
morning came, and it was time to follow the 
hounds. His poor brother was of a much more 
sober sort, as the lad owned with contrition. 
So it is that Nature makes folks, and some love 
books and tea, and some like Burgundy and 
a gallop across country. Our young fellow’s 
tastes were speedily made visible to his friends 
in England. None of them were partial to the 
Puritan discipline ; nor did they like Harry the 
worse for not being the least of a milksop. Man- 
ners, you see, were looser a hundred years ago; 
tongues were vastly more free and easy ; names 
were named and things were done which we 
should screech now to hear mentioned. Yes, 
madam, we are not as our ancestors were. 
Ought we not to thank the Fates that have im- 
proved our morals so prodigiously and made us 
30 eminently virtuous ? 

So, keeping a shrewd keen eye upon people 
round about him, and fancying, not incorrectly, 
that his cousins were disposed to pump him, 


| 
| 





a match for the three gentlemen into whose com- 
pany he had fallen. Even in the noble game 
of billiards he could hold his own after a few 
days’ play with his cousins and their revered 
pastor. His grandfather loved the game, and 
had over from Europe one of the very few tables 
which existed in his Majesty’s province of Vir- 
ginia. Nor though Mr. Will could beat him at 
the commencement could he get undue odds 
out of the young gamester. After their first 
bet, Harry was on his guard with Mr. Will, and 
Cousin William owned, not without respect, that 
the American was his match in most things, and 
his better in many. But though Harry played 
so well that he could beat the parson, and soon 
was the equal of Will, who, of course, could beat 
both the girls, how came it, that in the contests 
with these, especially with one of them, Mr. 
Warrington frequently came off second? He 
was profoundly courteous to every being who 
wore a petticoat; nor has that traditional po- 
liteness yet left his country. All the women of 
the Castlewood establishment loved the young 
gentleman. The grim housekeeper was molli- 
fied by him: the fat cook greeted him with 
blowsy smiles ; the ladies’ maids, whether of the 
French or the English nation, smirked and gig- 
gled in his behalf; the pretty porter’s daughter 
at the lodge always had a kind word in reply to 
his. Madame de Bernstein took note of all these 
things, and, though she said nothing, watched 
carefully the boy’s disposition and behavior. 

Who can say how old Lady Maria Esmond 
was? Books of the Peerage were not so many 
in those days as they are in our blessed times, 
and I can not tell to a few years, or even a lus- 
tre or two. When Will used to say she was five- 
and-thirty he was abusive, and, besides, was al- 
ways given to exaggeration. Maria was Will’s 
half sister. She and my lord were children of 
the late Lord Castlewood’s first wife, a German 
lady, whom, ’tis known, my lord married in the 
time of Queen Anne’s wars. Baron Bernstein, 
who married Maria’s aunt Beatrix, Bishop 
Tusher’s widow, was also a German, a Hano- 
verian nobleman, and relative of the first Lady 
Castlewood. If my Lady Maria was born temp. 
George I., and his Majesty George II. had been 
thirty years on the throne, how could she be 
seven-and-twenty, as she told Harry Warring- 
ton she was? ‘I am old, child,” she used to 
say. She used to call Harry child when they 
were alone. “I am a hundred years old. [am 
seven-and-twenty. I might be your mother al- 
most.” To which Harry would reply, “ Your 
ladyship might be the mother of all the cupids, 
Iam sure. You don’t look twenty, on my word 
you do not!” 

Lady Maria looked any age you liked. She 
was a fair beauty, with a dazzling white and red 
complexion, an abundance of fair hair which 
flowed over her shoulders, and beautiful round 


| arms which showed to uncommon advantage 


Harry Warrington had thought fit to keep his | when she played at billiards with Cousin Harry. 
own counsel regarding his own affairs, and in) When she had to stretch across the table to 
all games of chance or matters of sport was quite ‘make a stroke, that youth caught glimpses of a 
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little ankle, a little clocked stocking, and a lit- 
tle black satin slipper with a little red heel, 
which filled him with unutterable rapture, and 
made him swear that there never was such a 
foot, ankle, clocked stocking, satin slipper in the 
world, and yet, oh you foolish Harry! your mo- 
ther’s foot was ever so much more slender, and 
half an inch shorter, than Lady Maria’s. But, 
somehow, boys do not look at their mamma’s 
slippers and ankles with rapture. 

No doubt Lady Maria was very kind to Harry 
when they were alone. Before her sister, aunt, 
stepmother, she made light of him, calling him 
a simpleton, a chit, and who knows what trivial 
names? Behind his back, and even before his 
face, she mimicked his accent, which smacked 
somewhat of his province. Harry blushed 
and corrected the faulty intonation, under his 
English monitresses. His aunt pronounced 
that they would soon make him a pretty fel- 
low. 

Lord Castlewood, we have said, became daily 
more familiar and friendly with his guest and 
relative. ‘Till the crops were off the ground 
there was no sporting, except an occasional cock- 
match at Winchester, and a bull-baiting at Hex- 
ton Fair. Harry and Will rode off to many 
jolly fairs and races round about: the young 
Virginian was presented to some of the county 
families—the Henleys of the Grange, the Craw- 
leys of Queen’s Crawley, the Redmaynes of Li- 
onsden, and so forth. ‘The neighbors came in 
their great heavy coaches, and passed two or 
three days in country fashion. More of them 
would have come, but for the fear all the Castle- 
wood family had of offending Madame de Bern- 
stein. She did not like country company; the 
rustical society and conversation annoyed her. 
«¢ We shall be merrier when my aunt leaves us,” 
the young folks owned. ‘‘ We have a reason, 
as you may imagine, for being very civil to her. 
You know what a favorite she was with our 
papa? And with reason. She got him his 
earldom, being very well indeed at Court at that 
time with the King and Queen. She commands 
here naturally, perhaps a little too much. We 
are all afraid of her; even my elder brother 
stands in awe of her, and my stepmother is 
much more obedient to her than she ever was 
to my papa, whom she ruled with a rod of iron. 
But Castlewood is merrier when our aunt is not 
here. At least we have much more company. 
You will come to us in our gay days, Harry, 
won't you? Of course you will; this is your 
home, Sir. I was so pleased, oh! so pleased, 
when my brother said he considered it was your 
home !” 

A soft hand is held out after this pretty speech, 
a pair of very well-preserved blue eyes look ex- 
ceedingly friendly. Harry grasps his cousin’s 
hand with ardor. I do not know what privilege 
of cousinship he would not like to claim, only he 
is so timid. They call the English selfish and 
cold. He at first thought his relatives were so; 
but how mistaken he was! How kind and af- 
fectionate they are, especially the Earl, and 





dear, dear Maria! How he wishes he could 
recall that letter which he had written to Mrs. 
Mountain and his mother, in which he hinted 
that his welcome had been a cold one! The 
Earl his cousin was every thing that was kind, 
had promised to introduce him to London so- 
ciety, and present him at Court, and at White’s. 
He was to consider Castlewood as his English 
home. He had been most hasty in his judg- 
ment regarding his relatives in Hampshire. All 
this, with many contrite expressions, he wrote 
in his second dispatch to Virginia. And he 
added, for it hath been hinted that the young 
gentleman did not spell at this early time with 
especial accuracy, ‘‘ My cousin, the Lady Ma- 
ria, is a perfect Angle.” 

‘Tile preter omnes angulus ridet,” muttered 
little Mr. Dempster, at home in Virginia. 

**The child can’t be falling in love with 
this angle, as he calls her!” cried out Mount- 
ain. 

**Pooh, pooh! my niece Maria is forty!” 
says Madam Esmond. “I perfectly well recol- 
lect her when I was at home—a great, gawky, 
carroty creature, with a foot like a pair of bel- 
lows.” Where is truth, forsooth, and who know- 
eth it? Is Beauty Beautiful, or is it only our 
eyes that make it so? Does Venus squint? 
Has she got a splay foot, red hair, and a crook- 
ed back? Anoint my eyes, good Fairy Puck, 
so that I may ever consider the Beloved Object 
a paragon! Above all, keep on anointing my 
mistress’s dainty peepers with the very strongest 
ointment, so that my noddle may ever appear 
lovely to her, and that she may continue to 
crown my honest ears with fresh roses! 

Now, not only was Harry Warrington a fa- 
vorite with some in the drawing-room, and all 
the ladies of the servants’-hall, but, like master 
like man, his valet Gumbo was very much ad- 
mired and respected by very many of the do- 
mestic circle. Gumbo had a hundred accom- 
plishments. He was famous as a fisherman, 
huntsman, blacksmith. He could dress hair 
beautifully, and improved himself in the art un- 
der my Lord's own Swiss gentleman. He was 
great at cooking many of his Virginian dishes, 
and learned many new culinary secrets from my 
Lord’s French man. We have heard how ex- 
quisitely and melodiously he sang at church, 
and he sang not only sacred but secular music, 
often inventing airs and composing rude words 
after the habit of his people. He played the 
fiddle so charmingly that he set all the girls 
dancing in Castlewood Hall, and was ever wel- 
come to a gratis mug of ale at the Three Cas- 
tles in the village, if he would but bring his 
fiddle with him. He was good-natured and 
loved to play for the village children, so that 
Mr. Warrington’s negro was a universal favor- 
ite in all the Castlewood domain. 

Now it was not difficult for the servants’-hall 
folks to perceive that Mr. Gumbo was a liar, 
which fact was undoubted in spite of all his 
good qualities. For instance, that day at church, 
when he pretended to read out of Molly’s psalm- 
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book, he sang quite other words than those which 
were down in the book, of which he could not de- 


cipher a syllable. And he pretended to under- 
stand music, whereupon the Swiss valet brought 
him some, and Master Gumbo turned the page 
upside down. These instances of long-bow 
practice daily occurred, and were patent to all 
the Castlewood household. They knew Gum- 
bo was a liar, perhaps not thinking the worse 
of him for this weakness ; but they did not know 
how great a liar he was, and believed him 
much more than they had any reason for do- 
ing, and because, I suppose, they liked to be- 
lieve him. 

Whatever might be his feelings of wonder 
and envy on first viewing the splendor and com- 
forts of Castlewood, Mr. Gumbo kept his senti- 
ments to himself, and examined the place, park, 
appointments, stables, very coolly. The horses, 
he said, were very well, what there were of 
them; but at Castlewood in Virginia they had 
six times as many, and let me see, fourteen 
eighteen grooms to look after them. Madam 
Esmond’s carriages were much finer than my 
lord’s—great deal more gold on the panels. 
As for her gardens, they covered acres, and they 
grew every kind of flower and fruit under the 
sun. Pine-apples and peaches? Pine-apples 
and peaches were so common they were given 
to pigs in his country. They had twenty forty 
gardeners, not white gardeners, all black gen- 
tlemen, like hisself. In the house were twenty 
forty gentlemen in livery, besides women-serv- 
ants—never could remember how many women- 
servants, dere were so many—tink dere were fifty 
women-servants—all Madam Esmond’s proper- 
ty, and worth ever so many hundred pieces of 
eight apiece. How much was a piece of eight? 
Bigger than a guinea, a piece of eight was. 
Tink Madam Esmond have twenty thirty thou- 
sand guineas a year—have whole rooms full of 
gold and plate. Came to England in one of 
her ships; have ever so many ships, Gumbo 
can’t count how many ships, and estates, cov- 
ered all over with tobacco and negroes, and 
reaching out for a week’s journey. Was Mas- 
ter Harry heir to all this property ? Of course, 
now Master George was killed and scalped by 
the Indians. Gumbo had killed ever so many 
Indians, and tried to save Master George, but 
he was Master Harry’s boy—and Master Harry 
was as rich—oh, as rich as ever he like. He 
wore black now, because Master George was 
dead ; but you should see his chests full of gold 
clothes, and lace, and jewels, at Bristol. Of 
eourse, Master Harry was the richest man in 
all Virginia, and might have twenty sixty serv- 
ants; only he liked traveling with one best, 
and that one, it need scarcely be said, was 
Gumbo. 

This story was not invented at once, but grad- 
ually elicited from Mr. Gumbo, who might 
have uttered some trifling contradictions during 
the progress of the narrative, but by the time he 
had told his tale twice or thrice in the servants’ 
hall or the butler’s private apartment, he was 


pretty perfect and consistent in his part, and 
knew accurately the number of slaves Madam 
Esmond kept, and the amount of income which 
she enjoyed. The truth is, that as four or five 
negroes are required to do the work of one white 
man, the domestics in American establishments 
are much more numerous than in ours; and 
like the houses of most other Virginian landed 
proprietors, Madam Esmond’s mansion and sta- 
bles swarmed with servants. 

Mr. Gumbo’s account of his mistress’s wealth 
and splendor was carried to my lord by his lord- 
ship’s man, and to Madame de Bernstein and 
my ladies by their respective waiting-women, 
and, we may be sure, lost nothing in the tell- 
ing. “A young gentleman in England is not the 
less liked because he is reputed to be the heir 
to vast wealth and possessions ; when Lady Cas- 
tlewood came to hear of Harry’s prodigious ex- 
pectations, she repented of her first cool recep- 
tion of him, and of having pinched her daugh- 
ter’s arm till it was black and blue for having 
been extended toward the youth in too friend- 
ly a manner. Was it too late to have him 
back into those fair arms? Lady Fanny was 
welcome to try, and resumed the dancing-les- 
sons. The Countess would play the music with 
all her heart. But, how provoking! that odi- 
ous, sentimental Maria would always insist upon 
being in the room; and as sure as Fanny walk- 
ed in the gardens or the park, so sure would her 
sister come trailing after her. As for Madame 
de Bernstein, she laughed, and was amused at 
the stories of the prodigious fortune of her Vir- 
ginian relatives. She knew her half sister’s 
man of business in London, and very likely was 
aware of the real state of Madam Esmond’s 
money matters; but she did-not contradict the 
rumors which Gumbo and his fellow-servants 
had set afloat; and was not a little diverted by 
the effect which these reports had upon the be- 
havior of the Castlewood family toward their 
young kinsman. 

‘“*Hang him! Is he so rich, Molly ?” said my 
lord to his elder sister. ‘*Then good-by to our 
chances with your aunt. The Baroness will be 
sure to leave him all her money to spite us, and 
because he doesn’t want it. Nevertheless, the 
lad is a good lad enough, and it is not his fault 
being rich, you know.” 

‘¢ He is very simple and modest in his habits 
for one so wealthy,” remarks Maria. 

‘*Rich people often are so,” says my lord. 
‘«If I were rich I often think I would be the 
greatest miser, and live in rags and on a crust. 
Depend on it there is no pleasure so enduring 
as money-getting. It grows on you, and in- 
creases with old age. But because I am as 
poor as Lazarus, I dress in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day.” 

Maria went to the book-room and got the 
‘* History of Virginia,” by R. B. Gent—and read 
therein what an admirable climate it was, and 
how all kinds of fruit and corn grew in that 
province, and what noble rivers were those of 








Potomac and Rappahanna, abounding in all 
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GUMBO ASTONISIIES TNE SERVANTS MALL. 


sorts of fish, And she wondered whether the 
climate would agree with her, and whether her 
aunt would like her? And Harry was sure his 
mother would adore her, so would Mountain. 
And when he was asked about the number of 
his mother’s servants, he said they certainly had 
more servants than are seen in England—he did 
not know how many. But the negroes did not 





do near as much work as English servants did : 
hence the necessity of keeping so great a num- 
ber. As for some others of Gumbo’s details 
which were brought to him, he laughed and 
said the boy was wonderful as a romancer, and 
in telling such stories he supposed was trying to 
speak out for the honor of the family. 


So Harry was modest as well as rich! His 
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denials only served to confirm his relatives’ 
opinion regarding his splendid expectations. 
More and more the Countess and the ladies 
were friendly and affectionate with him. More 
and more Mr. Will betted with him, and wanted 
to sell him bargains. Harry’s simple dress and 
equipage only served to confirm his friends’ idea 
of his wealth. To see a young man of his rank 
and means with but one servant, and without 
horses or a carriage of his own—what modesty ! 
When he went to London he would cut a better 
figure? Ofcourse he would. Castlewood would 
introduce him to the best society in the capital, 
and he would appear as he ought to appear at 
St. James’s. No man could be more pleasant, 
wicked, lovely, obsequious, than the worthy 
chaplain, Mr. Sampson. How proud he would 
be if he could show his young friend a little of 
London life !—if he could warn rogues off him, 
and keep him out of the way of harm! Mr. 
Sampson was very kind; every body was very 
kind. Harry liked quite well the respect that 
was paid to him. As Madam Esmond’s son he 
thought perhaps it was his due; and took for 
granted that he was the personage which his 
family imagined him to be. How should he 
know better, who had never as yet seen any 
place but his own province, and why should he 
not respect his own condition when other people 
respected itso? So all the little knot of people 
at Castlewood House, and from these the people 
in Castlewood village, and from thence the peo- 
ple in the whole country, chose to imagine that 
Mr. Harry Esmond Warrington was the heir of 
immense wealth, and a gentleman of very great 
importance, because his negro valet told lies 
about him in the servants’ hall. 

Harry’s aunt, Madame de Bernstein, after.a 
week or two, began to tire of Castlewood and 
the inhabitants of that mansion, and the neigh- 
bors who came to visit them. This clever wo- 
man tired of most things and people sooner or 
later. So she took to nodding and sleeping 
over the chaplain’s stories, and to doze at her 
whist and over her dinner, and to be very snap- 
pish and sarcastic in her conversation with her 
Esmond nephews and nieces, hitting out blows 
at my lord and his brother the jockey, and my 
ladies widowed and unmarried, who winced 
under her scornful remarks, and bore them as 
they best might. The cook, whom she had so 
praised on first coming, now gave her no satis- 
faction; the wine was corked, the house was 
damp, dreary, and full of drafts, the doors would 
not shut, and the chimneys were smoky. She 
began to think the Tunbridge waters were 
very necessary for her, and ordered the doctor, 
who came to her from the neighboring town 
of Hexton, to order those waters for her ben- 
efit. 

‘*T wish to Heaven she would go!” growled 
my lord, who was the most independent mem- 
ber of his family. ‘‘ She may go to Tunbridge, 
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or she may go to Bath, or she may go to Jeri- 
cho for me.” 

‘* Shall Fanny and I come with you to Tun- 
bridge? dear Baroness!” asked Lady Castlewood 
of her sister-in-law. 

‘*Not for worlds, my dear! The doctor or- 
ders me absolute quiet, and if you came I should 
have the knocker going all day, and Fanny’s 
lovers would never be out of the house,” an- 
swered the Baroness, who was quite weary of 
Lady Castlewood’s company. 

“*T wish I could be of any service to my 
aunt!” said the sentimental lady, Maria, de- 
murely. 

** My good child, what can you do for me? 
You can not play piquet so well as my maid, 
and I have heard all your songs till I am per- 
fectly tired of them. One of the gentlemen 
might go with me; at least, make the journey, 
and see me safe from highwaymen.” 

‘‘Tm sure, ma’am, I shall be glad to ride 
with you,” said Mr. Will. 

Oh, not you! I don’t want you, William,” 
cried the young man’s aunt. ‘Why do not 
you offer; and where are your American man- 
ners, you ungracious Harry Warrington? 
Don’t swear, Will. Harry is much better 
company than you are, and much better ton 
too, Sir.” 

‘Tong, indeed; confound his tong,” growled 
envious Will to himself. 

**T dare say I shall be tired of him, as I am 
of other folks,” continued the Baroness. “I 
have scarcely seen Harry at all these last days. 
You shall ride with me to Tunbridge.” 

At this direct appeal, and to no one’s won- 
der more than that of his aunt, Mr. Harry War- 
rington blushed and hemmed and ha’d: and at 
length said, “‘I have promised my cousin Cas- 
tlewood to go over to Hexton Petty Sessions 
with him to-morrow. He thinks I should see 
how the Courts here are conducted—and—and 
the partridge shooting will soon begin, and I 
have promised to be here for that, ma’am.” 
Saying which words, Harry Warrington looked 
as red as a poppy, while Lady Maria held her 
meek face downward, and nimbly plied her 
needle. 

‘You actually refuse to go with me to Tun- 
bridge Wells?” called out Madame Bernstein, 
her eyes lightening, and her face flushing up 
with anger, too. 

‘*Not to ride with you, ma’am; that I will 
do with all my heart; but to stay there—I have 
promised. .. .” 

‘¢ Enough, enough, Sir! 
and don’t want your escort.” 
old lady rustled out of the room. 

The Castlewood family looked at each other 
with wonder. Will whistled. Lady Castle- 
wood glanced at Fanny, as much as to say, his 
chance is over now. Lady Maria never lifted 


I can go alone, 
And the irate 





up her eyes from her tambour-frame. 
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THE STATUE IN CLAY. 


‘<A AKE me a statue,” said the King, 
“Of marble white as snow ; 
It must be pure enough to stand 
Before my throne, at my right hand, 
The niche is waiting, go!” 


The sculptor heard the King’s command, 
And went upon his way: 

He had no marble, but he went, 

With willing hands, and high intent, 
To mould his thoughts in clay. 


Day after day he wrought the clay, 
But knew not what he wrought: 

He sought the help of heart and brain, 

But could not make the riddle plain, 
It lay beyond his thought. 


To-day the statue seemed to grow, 
To-morrow it stood still; 

The third day all was well again: 

Thus, year by year, in joy and pain, 
He wrought his Master’s will. 





At last his life-long work was done— 
It was a happy day: 

He took his statue to the King, 

But trembled like a guilty thing, 
Because it was but clay! 


“Where is my statue?” asked the King. 
‘*Here, Lord,” the sculptor said. 
“But I commanded marble.” ‘True: 
But lacking that, what could I do 
But mould in clay instead?” 


**Thou shalt not unrewarded go, 
Since thou hast done thy best; 

Thy statue shall acceptance win, 

It shall be as it should have been, 
For I will do the rest.” 


He touched the statue, and it changed; 
The clay falls off, and lo! 

A marble shape before Him stands, 

The perfect work of heavenly hands, 
An angel pure as snow! 





Panthly Record of Current Cuents. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE affairs of Kansas, which have engrossed a 
large share of public attention during the 
month over which our Record extends, appear to be 
approaching a crisis. The vote upon the Constitu- 
tion, as ordered by the Convention, was taken on 
the 2ist of December ; 5143 votes were given for 
**the Constitution with slavery,” and 569 for ‘‘ the 
Constitution with no slavery ;” the Free State par- 
ty refusing almost unanimously to vote at all. On 
the 4th of January the vote upon the Constitution 
ordered by the Territorial Legislature was taken, 
with the following result: “ Against the Constitu- 
tion,” about 11,000; ‘‘ Constitution with slavery,” 
150; “‘ Constitution with no slavery,” 24; the pro- 
slavery party, in this case, refusing to vote. On 
the same day the State election, under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, was held. The official returns 
have not been made out, and the political complex- 
ion of the Legislature is uncertain; but the Free 
Soil candidates for State officers claimed a major- 
ity. The Convention by which they were nomi- 
nated had passed a resolution that ‘‘in accepting 
the nominations, the candidates will be considered 
as pledged, should the Constitution be approved by 
Congress, to adopt and execute immediate meas- 
ures for enabling the people, through a new Con- 
stitutional Convention, to obtain such a Constitu- 
tion as the people shall approve.” These officers- 
elect—George W. Smith, Governor, W. Y. Roberts, 
Lieutenant-Governor, P. C. Schuyler, Secretary of 
State, A. J. Mead, Treasurer, and Joel H. Goodin, 
Auditor, addressed a remonstrance and petition to 
Congress, asserting that the Constitution under 
which they were elected was framed by a Conven- 
tion chosen by a minority of the people, under a 
law which disfranchised the whole people of one 
half of the counties, and deprived the great bulk of 
the citizens of the other counties of the right of suf- 
frage ;—that this Convention framed a Constitu- 
tion repugnant to the wishes and opinions of the 
people; which was not submitted to a fair vote, 





since all who voted were obliged to vote for the 
Constitution at all events; and that consequently 
eight-tenths of the citizens refused to vote at all on 
the 2ist of December. They further allege that of 
the majority of 5574 votes returned as given in fa- 
vor of ‘ the Constitution with slavery,”’ more than 
half were obtained in three very sparsely settled 
precincts, two of which, giving more than 2000 
votes, were in the Shawnee reserve, upon lands not 
legally open for settlement; that not more than 
2000 bona fide citizens of Kansas cast their votes in 
favor of the Lecompton Constitution. In view of 
these circumstances, and of the fact that at the 
election on the 4th of January the Constitution was 
rejected by an overwhelming majority, the officers 
elected under that Constitution pray that ‘‘Con- 
gress will not admit Kansas into the Union under 
the said Constitution, and thus force upon an un- 
willing people an organic law against their ex- 
pressed will, and in violation of every principle of 
popular government.”—Mr. Stanton, late Secretary 
and Acting Governor of the Territory, has put forth 
an address defending the general measures of Gov- 
ernor Walker, and his own act in convening the 
Territorial Legislature, in consequence of which he 
was removed by the President.——Governor Wise, 
of Virginia, in a letter addressed to the Tammany 
Society of New York, takes ground very decidedly 
against the validity of the Lecompton Constitution, 
upon the ground that the Convention which framed 
it was bound to submit it for adoption or rejection. 
The alleged submission, he says, was ‘‘ ex parte; it 
was all on one side; it was, in gambling phrase, 
the foul ‘ Heads I win, and tails you lose.’ The 
Constitution was obliged to be adopted, with the 
clause or without the clause. The vote was bound 
to be ‘for the Constitution.’ It was all pro and no 
con; and was no submission to an election at all. 
cemee So far as slavery is concerned, it made the 
case worse against that species of property to sub- 
mit the slavery clause alone to the election of the 
people. Why discriminate in respect to that ‘ pe- 
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culiar institution?’ Is it because it is peculiar? 
if we contend for any thing especially, it is that 
our property shall not be distinguished or discrim- 
inated from other property in legislation. Con- 
gress,’’ he says, ought to accept the Constitution, 
‘subject to a fair and legal vote of the people of 
Kansas, according to a law to be prescribed by the 
Territorial Legislature; if they adopt it, to admit 
her into the Union ipso facto; and if they reject it, 
to leave the people of Kansas, in their own way, 
to organize another Convention and to submit 
another Constitution to Congress for approval.” 
The Lecompton Constitution having reached the 
President, he transmitted it to Congress on the 2d 
of February, accompanied by an elaborate Message, 
reviewing the whole subject of the controversy. 
The President says that a great delusion seems to 
pervade the public mind in relation to the condition 
of parties in Kansas. It furnishes no adequate 
idea of the state of things to represent two violent 
political parties divided on the question of slavery, 
as we speak of such parties in the States. The di- 
viding line is between those who are loyal to the 
Government of the United States, and those who 
have endeavored to destroy its existence by force 
and usurpation — between those who sustain, and 
those who have done all in their power to overthrow 
the Territorial Government established by Con- 
gress, and who would have succeeded but for the 
presence of the troops of the United States. The 
revolutionary proceedings in Kansas are detailed 
at length; and the refusal to vote upon the accept- 
ance of the Constitution, as provided in the Schedule 
to that document, is ascribed to a determination on 
the part of the disaffected to sanction no Constitu- 
tion except that framed at Topeka. Had the 
whole Lecompton Constitution been submitted 
to them, they would have voted against it, not 
upon its own merits, but simply because they had 
ever resisted the authority of the Government, au- 
thorized by Congress, from which it emanated. 
The Presiuent proceeds to argue in favor of the 
law under which the Constitution was framed; 
quotes from Governor Walker’s Message to show 
that those who refused to vote for delegates were 
clearly forewarned of the consequences of suffering 
the election to go against them by default, and 
have no right to complain of the result. In sub- 
mitting the slavery clause to the people, the Con- 
vention did all that was required of them by the 
organic law. This was the only question which 
occupied the public mind. For his own part, when 
he instructed Governor Walker, in general terms, 
in favor of submitting the Constitution to the peo- 
ple, he had no object in view except the all-absorb- 
ing question of Slavery. The people of Kansas 
might, indeed, have required the Convention to 
submit the entire Constitution to the popular vote ; 
but they had not done so, and the only remedy is 
that which exists in all similar cases; the people 
having always the power to change the Constitu- 
tion or laws at their pleasure. At the election in 
December, the opponents of Slavery had the pow- 
er, if they were in the majority, of deciding the 
question in their own way ; but they again suffered 
the election to pass by default. But, on the 4th of 
January, a wiser spirit prevailed among these peo- 
ple, and a large majority of them voted, under the 
Lecompton Constitution, for State officers, Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and a Member of Congress. 
The people of Kansas having thus, in their own 
way, and in accordance with the organic law, 





framed a Constitution, and elected officers under it, 
ask admission into the Union. The President de- 
clares himself to be decidedly in favor of this ad- 
mission, and thus terminating the Kansas question. 
“By thus localizing the question of Slavery,” he 
says, ‘‘and confining it to the people who are im- 
mediately concerned, every patriot anxiously ex- 
pected that this question would be banished from 
the halls of Congress, where it has always exerted 
a baneful influence throughout the country.” The 
President then argues that, if the people of Kansas 
desire the abolition of slavery within the State, 
there is no mode by which it can be so speedily ef- 
fected as by its admission into the Union. The 
people will then be paramount, and can alter the 
Constitution at pleasure. The Legislature, at its 
first session, may, if it chooses, provide for a Con- 
vention for that purpose. Even could the provi- 
sion for altering the Constitution in 1864 be con- 
strued into a prohibition to make such change pre- 
vious to that time it would be wholly unavailing. 
The people can not impose fetters upon their own 
power which they can not afterward remove. If 
they could do this, they could tie their own hands 
for a hundred years as well as for ten. All polit- 
ical power is inherent in the people, and they can 
alter, reform, or abolish their form of government 
in such manner as they-think proper. The State 
of New York is now governed by a Constitution 
framed and established in direct opposition to a 
mode prescribed by a previous Constitution. The 
Message concludes by adverting to the evils which 
will result from a refusal to admit Kansas into 
the Union, under the Lecompton Constitution. 
“* Should the agitation be again revived,” he says ; 
“should the people of sister States again be es- 
tranged from each other with more than their for- 
mer bitterness, this will arise from a cause, so far 
as the interests of Kansas are concerned, more tri- 
fling and insignificant than has ever stirred the el- 
ements of a great people into commotion. To the 
people of Kansas the only practical difference be- 
tween admission and rejection depends simply 
upon the fact whether they can themselves more 
speedily charge their present Constitution if it 
does not accord with the will of the majority, or 
frame a second Constitution to be submitted to 
Congress hereafter. A small difference of time is 
not of the least importance when contrasted with 
the evils which must necessarily result to the 
whole country from the revival of the slavery 
agitation. But in proportion to its insignificance, 
so far as may affect a few thousand inhabitants of 
Kansas, who have from the beginning resisted the 
Constitution and the laws, the rejection of the 
Constitution will be so much the more keenly felt 
by the people of fourteen States of the Union, 
where slavery is recognized under the Constitution 
of the United States.” But, adds the President, 
“the speedy admission of Kansas into the Union 
will restore peace and quiet to the whole country ; 
the excitement once localized would die away for 
want of outside aliment. Besides, I shall then be 
enabled to withdraw the troops from Kansas, and 
employ them upon a service where they are much 
needed. Acting upon reliable information I have 
been obliged in some degree to interfere with the 
expedition to Utah, in order to keep down the re- 
bellion in Kansas, which has involved very heavy 
expense to the Government. Kansas once admit- 
ted, it is believed there will no longer be occasion 
there for troops.” ‘‘ The dark and ominous clouds 
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now impending over the Union,” saysthe President, 
in conclusion, “I conscientiously believe will be 
dissipated with honor to every portion of it by the 
admission of Kansas during the present session of 
Congress; whereas, if she should be rejected, I 
greatly fear these clouds will become darker and 
more ominous than ever yet threatened the Con- 
stitution and the Union.” —In the Senate, after an 
animated debate, the Message of the President was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. An 
amendment, offered by Mr. Wilson, instructing the 
Committee to inquire into the number and legality 
of the votes given in Kansas, was rejected by a 
majority of 28 to 22. In the House, Mr. Stephens 
of Georgia moved that the Message be referred to 
the Committee on Territories ; Mr. Harris of Illi- 
nois moved an amendment that it be referred to a 
Select Committee of fifteen, with instructions to 
inquire into all the facts connected with the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, and its accordance with 
the wishes of the people of Kansas. After a ses- 
sion which lasted all the night of Friday the 5th, 
the House adjourned at 6} a.m. on Saturday 
morning, with the understanding that the question 
should be taken without debate on Monday. The 
question being called for, Mr. Stephens’s resolution 
was lost, by a vote of 114 to 113, and Mr. Harris’s 
amendment was agreed to by 115 to 111. The 
question of reference was regarded as a test in both 
Houses; and the Administration succeeded in the 
Senate, but was defeated in the House.—During 
the debate in the House, a personal collision occur- 
red between Mr. Keitt of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Grow of Pennsylvania, in which a number of other 
members were involved, while attempting to pre- 
serve the peace. Mr. Keitt subsequently apolo- 
gized to the House, acknowledging that he was the 
aggressor. 

Apart from Kansas and Nicaragua, the most im- 
portant measures before Congress have been the 
bills for the Admission of Minnesota into the Union 
under the Constitution duly framed and transmit- 
ted to Congress; and the Lill for the increase of the 
army. Even here, the inevitable Kansas element 
obtrudes itself. Upon the one hand a determina- 
tion is manifested to make the admission of Minne- 
sota dependent upon that of Kansas; while upon 
the other, the increase of the army, rendered ne- 
cessary by the rebellion in Utah, is opposed upon 
the ground that it will put additional forces at the 
disposal of the President, to be employed in Kan- 
sas.—The bill for the admission of Minnesota, re- 
ported in the Senate by Mr. Douglas from the Com- 
mittee on Territories, provides that this Territory 
shall be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects whatev- 
er; and that the State shall be entitled to one Rep- 
resentative in Congress, and such additional repre- 
sentatives as the population may show they are 
entitled to according to the present ratio of repre- 
sentation, leaving the House to ascertain the num- 
ber when the full returns of the census shall be re- 
ceived, presuming that the residue of the returns 
will be received by the time the bill shall become a 
law. The ascertained population is 136,461, with 
seven counties and part of another to hear from. 

Dispatches and letters from the army in Utah 
have been received up to the middle of D L 


good health and spirits, with supplies sufficient to 
last until spring, when they would be able to ad-, 
vance upon Salt Lake City. 

The President has sent a Message to the Senate 
in relation to the capture of Walker. He says that 
in capturing him and his command after they had 
landed upon the soil of Nicaragua, Commodore 
Paulding committed a great error; but that it was 
done with pure motives, and in the sincere convic- 
tion that he was promoting the interests and vindi- 
cating the honor of his country ; that Nicaragua had 
sustained no injury, and would not complain, and 
that the invaders had no right to complain in her 
name. ‘The expedition of Walker, he says, was an 
invitation to reckless and lawless men to rob, plun- 
der, and murder the unoffending citizens of neigh- 
boring States, and deserves the severest penalties in- 
flicted by ourlaws. This Message, and a resolution 
offered by Mr. Doolittle to present a medal to Com- 
modore Paulding, elicited warm debates, in which 
several Democratic Senators took decided ground 
against the views of the President. Prominent 
among these were Mr. Brown of Mississippi, Mr. 
Pugh of Ohio, Mr. Slidell of Louisiana. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations presented a report upon 
Central American affairs, concluding with resolu- 
tions affirming that no further provisions are ne- 
cessary to enable the President to cause arrests and 
seizures to be made upon the high seas for viola- 
tions of the Neutrality Laws; and declaring that, 
although the arrest of Walker’s men, when beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, was without 
warrant of law, still, “in view of the circumstan- 
ces attending it, and its result in taking away from 
a territory and state in amity with the United 





.States American citizens who were there with 


hostile intent, it may not call for further censure, 
than as it might hereafter be drawn into precedent 
if suffered to pass without remark.” 

That portion of the troops of Walker, who under 
the command of Colonel Anderson had ascended 
the River San Juan, and taken Fort Castillo, sur- 
rendered to the United States vessels, and have 
been brought back to this country. Walker, after 
being released from the custody of the United States 
Marshal, addressed a letter to the President, com- 
plaining of the treatment he had received, demand- 
ing redress, and avowing his determination to per- 
severe at all hazards in his attempt to regain his 
ascendency in Nicaragua. He then proceeded to 
the South, where he has been welcomed with great 
enthusiasm. At Mobile a public meeting was held, 
where he made a speech, affirming that while pre- 
paring to return to Nicaragua his proposed expedi- 
tion was virtually sanctioned by the Government 
of the United States; that a member of the Cabi- 
net, whose name he does not give, advised him as 
to the best point at which to land, and assured him 
that American vessels of war would prevent all in- 
terference on the part of the British :—that subse- 
quently he was informed by a member of the Cab- 
inet that the President had changed his views in 
respect to the Nicaragua expedition ; but suggest- 
ed that he should offer his services to the President 
of Mexico, and bring about a war with Spain, for 
the purpose of making a descent upon Cuba. He 
implies that he would not accede to this sugges- 





The greater portion of the troops had been concen- 
trated in winter quarters at and about Fort Brid- 
ger. The march to this place had cost the loss of 
a large number of animals; but the troops were in 





tion, | if Cuba were to fall into the hands 
of Mexico it would become a Free State; and the 
South desired the acquisition of that island with its 
ptesent social condition unimpaired. He denies 
that he has violated the laws of the United States, 
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and says that his only crime is that he was born in 
the South and has endeavored to advance her inter- 
ests. . 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The *‘ Plan of Tacubaya,” as the movement is 
denominated by which Comonfort assumed the 
Dictatorship of Merico, has not given quiet to that 
country. It seems to have been forced upon the 
President by a portion of the army under the com- 
mand of General Zuloaga. On the 11th of Janu- 
ary, three weeks after the adoption of the plan, two 
different revolutionary movements took place in the 
capital, one headed by Zuloaga, in opposition to 
the dictatorship of Comonfort. After a week’s 
fighting in the streets a temporary armistice was 
agreed upon, in the hope that some adjustment 
might be made. As each party demanded the sur- 
render os the other, and the exile of its leaders, no- 
thing was effected. Hostilities were resumed, and 
were continued up to the 19th of January, the date 
of our latest intelligence from the capital. From 
every section of the country we have tidings of 
movements hostile to the Plan of Tacubaya; and 
anarchy prevails every where. A portion of the 
malcontents wish to bring back Santa Anna, who 
appears to be biding his time. Writing from Tur- 
baco, in New Granada, he has put forth an indig- 
nant denial of the charge made by General Pillow, 
that he had been bribed by General Scott. 

The dispute between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
has been adjusted, by a treaty which settles the 
boundaries of the two states, and gives to them a 
kind of joint jurisdiction over the Transit Route 
across the Isthmus. 

EUROPE. 

In England the chief topic of public interest has 
been the approaching marriage of the Princess Roy- 
al with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 
was to be celebrated on the 25th of January, two 
days later than our latest dates. The Prince ar- 
rived in England on the 19th toclaim his bride. A 
great array of distinguished visitors, among whom 
are the King of the Belgians and many Prussian 
princes, are guests at the British Court. A pa- 
tent raising General Havelock to the baronetcy was 
ordered to be made out on the day subsequent to 
his death in India. The dignity has been conferred 
upon his son, and his widow has been declared en- 
titled to all the honors which she would have en- 
joyed had her husband survived. 

An attempt was made on the evening of January 
14th to assassinate the Emperor of France. As 
the imperial carriage was approaching the Opera 
House three bombs were thrown at it in rapid 
succession. These exploded, scattering fragments 
and missiles in every direction. The last bomb 
burst directly beneath the carriage, shattering the 
under part and the front. Two of the horses were 
killed, and the hman was wounded. Within 
the carriage were the Emperor, the Empress, and 
General Roguet, the aid-de-camp in waiting. A 
fragment of shell passed through the hat of the 
Emperor, and his face was slightly wounded by a 
bit of glass from the window. The Empress was 
also slightly wounded in the same manner. Gen- 
eral Roguet was wounded in the back of the head. 
A superintendent of police, who was standing at 
the door of the carriage, was dangerously hurt. 
The street was filled with spectators. Nearly one 
hundred and fifty persons were wounded, of whom 











Piorri, who had been expelled from France in 1852. 
He was arrested, and on his person were found a 
revolver, a dagger, and a bomb. Upon hearing 
the explosion he exclaimed, “‘ Do what you like 
with me—I am content—the blow is struck !” 
Three other Italians, named Orsini, Rudio, and Go- 
mez, were subsequently arrested. Orsini is the 
man the narrative of whose wonderful escape from 
prison at Mantua excited much attention some 
months ago, an abstract of which appeared at the 
time in this Magazine. He acknowledged that he 
had thrown one of the shells, and was himself seri- 
ously wounded by the explosion. The shells are 
described as made of cast-iron, pear-shaped, and 
four or five inches in diameter at the widest part. 
They were filled with fulminating powder, and pro- 
vided with percussion-caps so arranged as to cause 
the shell to explode upon striking any hard sub- 
stance. After the explosion the Emperor and 
Empress proceeded to the Opera, where they re- 
mained for a longer time than usual. All the 
Italians had resided for some time in England, 
where the plot appears to have been concocted. 
The French journals demand that the privilege of 
asylum shall no longer be allowed to this class of 
conspirators. 

The Legislative Chambers were opened on the 
18th by a speech from the Emperor, in which he 
presents a flattering account of the state of the 
country. ‘‘ The relations of France with foreign 
powers,”’ he says, ‘‘ were never on a better footing. 
Our ancient allies give us the same confidence as 
usual; and our new allies, by their straightfor- 
ward and loyal conduct in all great questions, 
make us almost regret that we were ever their 
foes. Ifthe policy of France is appreciated as it 
deserves to be in Europe, it is because we have the 
common sense only to deal with questions which 
concern ourselves directly, either as a nation or as 
a great European power.” Liberty, he says, can 
not exist without obstacles so long as there is a 
faction which disowns the fundamental bases of the 
government ; and as he did not accept power with 
a view to ephemeral popularity, but in order one 
day to deserve the approbation of posterity by 
founding something lasting in France, he does not 
hesitate to declare that the present danger does not 
consist “‘in the excessive prerogatives of power, 
but in the absence of repressive laws. Thus the 
last elections, despite their satisfactory result, of- 
fered in many localities a sad spectacle. Hostile 
parties took advantage of it to create agitation in 
the country, and some men had the boldness open- 
ly to declare themselves the enemies of the nation- 
al institutions, deceived the electors by false prom- 
ises, and, having gained their votes, then spurned 
them with contempt. You will not allow a renew- 
al of such a scandal, and you will compel every 
elector to take an oath to the Constitution before 
presenting himself as a candidate. As the quiet 
of the public mind ought to be the common object 
of our efforts, you will assist me in finding the 
means to silence extreme and annoying opposi- 
tions. As regards the originators of disturbances 
and conspiracies, let them understand that their 
day is gone by. I thank Heaven for the visible 
protection with which it shielded the Empress and 
myself, and I deplore that so many victims should 
be made, when only one life was aimed at. Yet 
these plots bring their lessons with them. Firstly, 


six have died. Just before the first explosion one | they prove the weakness and impotence of the par- 
of the police recognized an Italian refugee, named | ties who have recourse to assassination and such 
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desperate means ; secondly, that no assassination, 
even if successful, ever served the cause of those 
who hired the assassin. Neither those who slew 
Cesar, nor those who assassinated Henry IV., de- 
rived any advantage from their crime. God some- 
times allows the just to fall, but He never allows 
the cause of crime to triumph. These attempts, 
therefore, neither shake my security in the present 
nor my faith in the future. If I live, the empire 


will live with me; and if I should fall, my very | 


death would only tend to strengthen the empire, 
for the indignation of the people and of the army 
would be an additional support to the throne of my 
son.” 

The President of the Senate, in reply, said that ' 
these conspiracies were not hatched in France, 


| 


some years the serfs will remain in a transition 
state, and will be still attached to the soil; the 
proprietors setting aside lands. for their use, and 
receiving rent for them, payable in labor or other- 
wise. At the close of this transition period the 
serfs can purchase these allotments in fee simple ; 
may, upon certain conditions, change their resi- 
dences; and will be recognized as having a dis- 
tinct political existence. 
THE EAST. 

The Indian mutiny has assumed the aspect of a 
regular war in the kingdom of Oude, the latest ac- 
quisition of the British, where the disciplined army 


| of the late King forms a nucleus around which are 


; and driven from other parts of India. 


from whence the revolutionary spirit had been | 


driven; but from foreign strongholds, erected 
against Europe, situated in the centre of Europe, 
hired assassins are sent against the prince who bears 
on his powerful arm the buckler of European order. 
Foreign Governments are therefore called upon to 


take prompt measures against these implacable rev- ! 
olutionists who trample all the laws of hospitality | 


under foot.—The Minister of the Interior recom- 
mends the suppression of revolutionary journals in 
France. 
says, ‘‘must not allow itself to be noiselessly un- 
dermined by skillful pens, any more than to be at- 
tacked by the savage brutalities of conspiracies.” 
In accordance with this recommendation, an Im- 
perial decree was issued, suppressing the two peri- 
odicals the Revue de Paris and the Spectateur, for- 
merly the Assemblée Nationale, which were special- 
ly pointed out as revolutionary organs. 

A bill has been introduced into the Belgian 
Chambers authorizing the Government to prose- 
cute the accomplices of those who set on foot at- 
tempts against the lives of foreign sovereigns. A 
French commission is also to be permitted to sit in 
Belgium, to make inquiry concerning the proceed- 
ings of political refugees. 

Rachel, the great tragedienne, died at Cannes on 
the 3d of January, aged 38 years. Since her visit 
to this country her health has never allowed her to 
appear upon the stage. Though unmarried, she 
left two sons, the father of the eldest of whom is 
Count Walewski, himself an illegitimate son of the 
great Napoleon.—NMarshal Radetzky, the veteran 
commander of the Austrian army in Italy, died 
January 5, aged 92 years. He had been an officer 
for more than 70 years ; fought through the wars 
of the French Revolution and the Empire, and was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in Italy in 1831, 
and held his place during the stormy times of ’48, 


‘*The Government of a great nation,” he 


gathering the fragments of the insurgents defeated 
We have 
already noted the beleaguerment, late in June, of 
a large body of Europeans, including many women 
and children, in Lucknow, and General Havelock’s 
gallant attempt to relieve them, toward the close 
of September. At the head of a few thousand men 
he fought his way through greatly superior num- 
bers of the insurgents, and was just in time to pre- 
vent the Residency, where the Europeans were be- 
sieged, from being captured. His force not being 
sufficient to protect the retreat of the women and 
children to Cawnpore, he d at the Resid 

cy, the garrison of which was strengthened by a 
portion of his troops, the remainder falling back 
upon Cawnpore. Lucknow was held by 50,000 in- 
surgents, who pressed the siege of the Residency 
with great vigor, and the position of the defenders 
was extremely critical. Sir Colin Campbell, the 
Commander-in-Chief, having collected a consider- 
able body of troops at Cawnpore, set out on the 9ih 
of November for the relief of Lucknow. The dis- 
tance between Cawnpore and Lucknow is fifty-three 
miles, for the first fifty of which the road was tol- 
erably clear, but the last three miles ran through 
a succession of strong positions, occupied by large 
bodies of the enemy. These were carried after 
desperate fighting, in which the insurgents suffer- 
ed terribly—two thousand dead being carried from 
one of them—and on the 16th communication was 
opened with the besieged. It now became neces- 
sary to execute the second and more difficult part 
of the plan of the Commander—the removal of the 
garrison, incl a th d women and chil- 
dren, through the masses of the enemy. The line 
of retirement resembled a tortuous lane, affording 
numerous points for attack. Sir Colin had re- 
course to stratagem. The enemy still held almost 
the whole of the city. A vigorous fire was direct- 
ed upon one of their strong positions, in order to in- 
duce them to suppose that a serious attack was de- 








only resigning it last year, when, from the infirm- , signed upon it ; and at midnight of the 22d, when 


ity of age, no longer able to mount his horse. 

A terrible earthquake occurred in the kingdom 
of Naples on the 16th of December, occasioning a 
fearful loss of life. The official journals gave the 
names of more than a hundred towns and com- 
munes which have suffered severely. At Salerno 
2000 dead bodies had been disinterred, and in six 
other communes the number of dead was more than 
2600. The total loss of-life is variously estimated 
at from 15,000 to 40,000, and 256,000 people are 
said to have been rendered houseless. 

The Russian Government has authorized the 
nobles of certain provinces to prepare a plan for 
the gradual emancipation of their serfs. M. Lan- 


skoi, the Minister of the Interior, has drawn up 
certain regulations which must be observed. For 


| 
| 


a breach had been effected, the English silently de- 
camped i in the opposite direction, and succeeded in 
passing unmolested through the dangerous lane, 
carrying the garrison and “all the valuable stores 
from the Resid y. pletely were the en- 
emy deceived, that they kept up a fire upon the 
British positions in Lucknow for hours after they 
had been abandoned. On the third day after leav- 
ing Lucknow, General Havelock, the hero of the 
campaign, died of dysentery, brought on by ex- 
cessive fatigue and anxiety. General Windham, 
‘*the hero of the Redan” at Sebastopol, had been 
left behind in command at Cawnpore, with orders 
not to risk an engagement. But hearing that the 
‘** Gwalior Contingent,” a body of the insurgents, 

were advancing, he marched out, and defeated a 
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portion of them, on the 25th. They renewed the 
attack on the two following days, and defeated 
Windham, with considerable loss in men, stores, 
and equipage. Intelligence of this disaster reach- 
ed Sir Colin Campbell, who set out at once for the 
scene of action, marched thirty-eight miles in fif- 
teen hours, drove back the victors, and then re- 
turned to provide for the safety of the fugitives 
from Lucknow. This having been secured, he at- 
tacked the Gwalior men on the 6th of December, 
defeated them again, and put them to flight. The 
fugitives were pursued by General Grant, who, 
coming up with them as they were attempting to 
cross the Ganges into Oude, attacked them with 





great spirit, and, after half an hour’s cannonade, 
took fifteen guns, a large quantity of ammunition 
and stores, without losing a single man himself.— 
New outbreaks of no great importance have oc- 
curred in various parts of the country The main 
seat of hostilities is, however, in and near Oude; 
and it would seem that the re-conquest of this king- 
dom will require larger forces than have as yet 
been at the disposal of the English commanders. 

From China we have intelligence to the 16th of 
December. The Canton River was declared to be 
blockaded by the French Naval Commander, and 
an attack upon Canton was threatened in a short 
time. 





Literary 


European Acquaintance ; being Sketches of People 
in Europe. By J. W. De Forest. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) The adventures of lo- 
cal residence at several interesting points of Euro- 
pean travel, rather than the ordinary experience 
of a rapid tour, furnish the materials of this gay 
and almost rollicking volume. It consists entirely 
of personal narratives, related with great vivacity 
of spirit, which often finds vent in a not disagreea- 
ble flippancy, and with no attempt to burden the 
reader with any new facts in statistics, ethnology, 
or any other tedious branch of traveler’s lore. At 
the very commencement of his story the author 
takes us to the famous water-cure establishment at 
Graefenberg, where the inexorable Priessnitz still 
presided over the mysteries of the douche and sitz 
bath, and patients from all quarters of the globe 
reveled in the hope of returning health, under the 
potent virtues of fresh air, coarse diet, and peren- 
nial plunges into cold water. The food at that 
wonderful temple of Hygeia was indeed frightful 
to think of, even to the least susceptible mind. The 
choicest dainties of the Graefenberg cuisine were 
such horrors as veal ten days old, sauer-kraut, and 
perfectly obdurate dough-balls. The first meal, 
after the arrival of our traveler, closed with spa- 
cious fruit-pies, not much less than two feet in di- 
ameter, and as soon as these various indigestibles 
were well disposed of, the table was again set with 
the fragments of the mahogany loaves, and pitch- 
ers of sweet and sour milk. The hierophant of 
the chilly shrine, at that time, was in the very 
prime of his glory. The first impression which he 
made upon his pensive guest was not unfavora- 
ble. He appeared to his enchanted eyes a medium- 
sized person, with weaiier-beaten features ; a com- 
plexion which would have been fair but for deep 
sunburn ; grayish-blue eyes ; and thin light-brown 
hair, streaked with silver, and an expression at 
once grave, earnest, and reserved. He was chary 
of his smiles, he spoke little, and wore an air of 
quiet, simple dignity, which he never laid aside 
even in the presence of the highest Austrian noble. 
The first morning was terrific. After a pitiless 
embalming in the wet sheet, the forlorn invalid was 
driven out before breakfast, with scarce suflicient 
apparel for Adam and Eve in Paradise, to do pen- 
ance in the unsunned woods. It wasa raw, misty 
morning, and the d of the at e crept 
like a breath of ice through the scanty apology 
for raiment. Swathed like deceased Egyptians in 
broad linen bandages, his companion and himself, 
they completed their pedestrian punishment, and 
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after imbibing at the fountain till they felt in the 
condition of water-logged ships, they returned to a 
yeoman’s breakfast—milk and barley-bread. 

The hydropathic misery made them acquainted 
with strange company. Among those who waited 
at the healing pool, looking in vain for the angel 
to descend, were some five hundred persons, all of 
whom enacted, to the life, the part of slouching, 
bare-headed, bare-footed fanatics. The regimen 
at Graefenberg was by no means favorable to good 
looks. Even those who had some claims to natu- 
ral beauty grew hideous, what with shabby clothes, 
neglected beards, cropped hair, and savage mode 
of life in general. Amidst the prevailing mass of 
ugliness there were not a few extraordinary speci- 
mens. One man was called the owl, from his re- 
semblance to that solemn anchorite of ornithology. 
He was an old bird of some sixty years, with light- 
gray hair, light beard, and a light-gray suit of 
clothes, so that at a distance he seemed to be cov- 
ered with light-gray feathers. He had no chin to 
speak of, his mouth had disappeared beneath a light- 
gray mustache, and his long, curved nose would 
have passed any where for a beak. Another was 
a stalwart Hungarian, who showed such unreason- 
able originality that he got credit for being insane. 
He carried an enormous yellow cane, one end of 
which was fashioned into a flute. He was always 
alone in his walks, like one who dealt with fairies 
and wood-nymphs, and when he thought that no- 
body was within hearing he would treat his un- 
earthly friends with a strange elfin melody. A 
grizzled old Hamburg merchant presented another 
singular compound. He seemed to be lost in some 
dim, mysterious chaos of contemplation, and when 
addressed even on the most trivial subject would 
assume an air of ludicrous astonishment, looking 
over his grim spectacles upon the speaker, and at 
last would utter a few words of grave good-nature. 
Still another conspicuous hydropath was noted for 
frequent turns of nervous excitement, in which he 
behaved in the most eccentric manner, quite fright- 
ening the ladies by his remarkable demonstrations, 
until it at last came to light that he indulged an 
occasional weakness for strong potations. One of 
these monomaniacs was an athletic grenadier of a 
Swedish count, who entertained a curious fancy of 
stealing away into the woods with an axe in his 
hand, and without a particle of clothing on his huge 
proportions. It was his idea to take a natural air- 
bath, stirring his blood at intervals by a few chops 
at wayside saplings, with the firm belief that such 
an occasional return to a primitive state of exist- 
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ence was in the highest degree favorable to the 
health of body and mind. 

In spite of Priessnitz and his wonderful power 
over patients, the water-cure was not without its 
audacious rivals at Graefenberg. There were not 
a few odd establishments in the vicinity, each as- 
serting its claims to the gift of healing. One was 
a curd-cure, where sick people were fed only on 
curdled milk, and put to soak in it. There was a 
straw-cure, in which the invalid was deluged with 
oceans of straw-tea, and placed naked inside of a 
straw-bed, till he was goaded, and tormented, and 
nearly flayed alive by the points and edges of the 
medicinal fodder. Another eccentric hospital was 
devoted to a method of treatment called the wine- 
eure. Here the unlucky victim was doomed to 
horrible sweatings of eight hours’ duration in a 
heap of dry blankets, while a certain sliding-scale 
of diet carried him through all the stages of starv- 
ation and repletion, commencing with generous 
meals, and tapering off to a miserable ration of 


nitz. He took it calmly, and, serene as a sum- 
mer’s morning, remarked that the visual nerve had 
been paralyzed by an internal ulcer which would 
soon break, and give way toa rapid recovery. The 
good people at Graefenberg were thrown into an 
ecstasy of surprise at the result, for before ten days 
had passed the hazardous propheey was made good ; 
a discharge of matter took place, and both the girl’s 
eyes recovered their vision. The effect of the wa- 
ter-cure on the author, though not miraculous, was 
decidedly favorable. He had been foraging in 
apothecaries’ shops for years, in hope of finding 
some ‘‘ herb of grace,” but his success had not been 
such as to quicken his faith in remedies; he had 
not, however, waited long at the cold fountains of 
Graefenberg before the spirit of his dream had grad- 
ually changed from sickness to health; he felt a 
new buoyancy ofspirit, a new capacity of exertion ; 
could walk ten miles over the hills in the early 
morning, with no other stomachic support than 
water, and return with an appetite to breakfast as 


three small biscuits a day ; then returning to huge | if he could not only eat the sour milk on the table, 
Titanic repasts, until the long-suffering wretch was | but even the cow that gave it. He at length be- 
either killed or cured by the process. To make | came disgusted with the climate of Graefenberg, 
amends for this mortification of the flesh, a liberal | where it rained nearly half the time, ‘‘even when 
portion of wine was allowed daily, and on Satur- | it was fair weather ;” and with the food, which was 
days a Benjamin’s portion to each individual. As | ‘an insult to the palate and an injury to the stom- 
a matter of course, it would sometimes happen that | ach ;” and after searching some time for a less bar- 
the vinous reaction was too strong for the emacia- | barous form of water-cure, finally discovers a con- 
ted cripples, and it was no rare thing for the doctor | genial locality among the rural population of the 
and patients to be half-seas over at the same time. | southeast of France. This was at Divonne. Here 
Strange as it may seem, this system often effect- | he finds every thing quite rose-colored. The doc- 
ed cures, and drew over various renegades from | tor was a handsome, well-proportioned man of 
Graefenberg. Still, the wine-doctor’s terrible | thirty-five, full of French vivacity, and with the 
sweatings and chillings were a severe trial to deli- | easy, encouraging manners which belong to that 
cate constitutions, and his practice, “ like that of | polite nation. The company was delightful, and 
a Kentucky rifleman, was apt to be attended by | there was no fanaticism in the medical treatment. 
very sudden deaths.” Every thing was toned down to the standard of the 
The discipline of Priessnitz himself, however, | national suavity. The patients were allowed to re- 
was no joke. One needed a large fund of vitality | tain their humanity—no insane attempts to make 
to withstand such practice. Four baths a day in | them dare the el ts—no clothing in the 
the coldest of water was the minimum. In case | dead of winter—no wet-toweling for hatless heads 
of feverish symptoms, one was glad to be let off | —no ostentatious display of bare feet and ankles— 
with fifteen packings between sunrise and bedtime. | no ferocious zeal to make the patients wholesomely 
However violent the illness might be, nobody | uncomfortable. Our author was so charmed with 
thought of going to bed, but still rougher exercise | this mitigated water-cure that he remains on the 
than usual was the prescription. An English lady, | spot for many months, until, finally, after sundry 
in order to drive off inflammation of the lungs, was | hydropathic experiments on a smaller scale else- 
dashed with handfuls of cold water for two hours | where, he emerges into the full-blown life of Paris 
at a time, and when she was almost frozen into a | and Florence. 
statue she was taken in hand by a couple of stout | At this point we take leave of the entertaining 
bath-women, and made to walk up and down till | tourist, enjoining it upon our readers to follow our 
the circulation was restored. In other cases, how- | example, and skim rapidly over his free-and-easy 











ever, Priessnitz was cautious even to timidity. He | 


would often perceive reasons for prudence where 
there was no apparent danger, and his predictions 
were almost uniformly verified. One portly, florid 
Italian lady, with every appearance of perfect 
health, insisted on being allowed the wet sheet, 
which had been forbidden by Priessnitz, and on 
his reluctantly consenting, fell into a violent fit of 
hysterics on the first application of the moist linen. 
Marvelous cures sometimes happened at Graefen- 
berg. A case is related of a Hungarian girl, who 
came to the water-cure with one eye totally blind- 
ed and the sight of the other failing. She was 
seen passing back and forth every day, her head 
swathed with wet bandages, and her steps guided 


by the arm of an elder sister. After two or three 


weeks of the treatment she became completely 
sightless. The inmates cf the establishment did 
not hesitate to murmur at the rashness of Priess- 


pages. They will find many works from which 
they can obtain a headache in less time—many 
which will more flagrantly tax their powers of re- 
flection—many which will give them a more co- 
pious inventory of statistical truths ; but they may 
go further and fare worse, if they are in search of 
an amusing volume for a leisure hour, than to dip 
into this good-natured, gossiping record of the 
hygienic and social experiences of a singularly 
communicative traveler. 

The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by Hesry S. Ran- 
DALL, LL.D. (Published by Derby and Jackson.) 
For the first time, we have in this volume (which 
forms the commencement of an elaborate biogra- 
phy) a minute account of the private life of the 
great democratic statesman, whose public career 
| has so occupied the attention of his countrymen as 
to leave them little familiarity with his personal 
habits and history. The stale anecdotes which 
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have passed from mouth to mouth, for several gen- 
erations, concerning Thomas Jefferson have, for the 
most part, no foundation in fact; and we are in- 
debted to Mr. Randall for the ability and zeal with 
which he has wrought up the ample autkentic ma- 
terials submitted to his disposal into a volume full 
of fresh and attractive information. He has per- 
formed his task with evident diligence and un- 
doubted good faith, although he has often been se- 
duced into a prolixity of detail which, in these days 
of rapid movement, must often try the patience of 
his readers. On the whole, he must be pronounced 
a vigorous and graphic writer, though by no means 
a pattern of accurate or felicitous expression. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in an old-fishioned 
Virginia farm-house, in the vicinity of the pictur- 
esque mountains of Albemarle County. His father 
was a planter in moderate circumstances, a man of 
Herculean mould and proportions, with physical 
strength which was the astonishment of his neigh- 
bors, and with intellectual endowments and force 
of character which sealed his title to social suprem- 
acy. He was no less wise in counsel than ener- 
getic in action. Men sought his advice o: all im- 
portant occasions, relying on the solidity of his 
judgment as well as on the quickness of his per- 
ceptions. His strength of will was equaled only 
by his spotless probity. He had strong domestic 
tastes, combined with a love of literature, although 
his life was devoted to active and stirring pursuits. 
After the events of a day of border life were passed, 
he would spend the evening in the perusal of his- 
torians, essayists, andeven poets. Addison, Swift, 
Pope, and other worthies of the time of Queen Anne, 
were his favorite authors; but for Shakspeare he 
cherished a passion, almost amounting to idolatry. 
His well-thumbed edition of the great dramatist is 
still extant. 

On the death of his father Jefferson was but four- 
teen years old; but he had already receive1 from 
him the rudiments of an excellent physical educa- 
tion. From his example and teachings he had 
learned to be a bold rider and unerring shot; to 
ford the swollen mountain streams; and to press 
oyer the hills and rocks with tireless foot in the 
pursuit of the deer and wild turkey. Nor was his 
mental training neglected. He was constantly 
kept at school, while in the long winter evenings, 
before the fire, good books were placed in his hands, 
he was taught to keep accounts. and to practice the 
flowing and beautiful penmanship of his father. 
At the same time lessons of system, punctuality, 
energy, and perseverance were impressed upon his 
mind. 

At the age of seventeen Jefferson became a mem- 
ber of William and Mary College, and after grad- 
uating with honor, commenced the study of law in 
Williamsburg. He became of age in 1764, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1767, and soon took an import- 
ant place in his profession. He was employed in 
important cases by the most distinguished citizens 
of Virginia, and not unfrequently by litigants in 
the other colonies and in England. Of his erudi- 
tion and ability as a lawyer there are ample proofs. 
His intellect and tastes fitted him less for an advo- 
cate than for the other branches of his profession ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that, in point of le- 
gal learning and acumen, he was one of the most 
eminent lawyers of hisday. His clear perceptions 
led him to seize at once all the strong points in a 
case; he was unwearied in hunting precedents and 
authorities through a wilderness of books, and his 





mental discipline led him to arrange and group 
his materials in the most effective manner. With 
such qualifications, no one could excel him in pre- 
paring a cause for trial before bench or jury. But 
he possessed certain physical obstacles to success 
as an advocate. His articulation was without fa- 
cility or smoothness. He could not raise his voice 
above the ordinary tone of conversation but it 
would break and grow husky. For this reason he 
seldom spoke at length before legislative and pop- 
ular bodies. Besides, he must have been conscious 
of natural gifts which qualified him to excel as a 
writer rather than an orator, and his ambition was 
soon directed to the attainment of excellence in the 
former capacity. 

Among the personal tastes of Mr. Jefferson at 
this time was a passionate love of horses, although 
he indulged in the luxury of only a very modest 
turn-out. He drove as yet but two horses and a 
phaeton, while an establishment of four horses was 
deemed essential even to a moderate equipage, and 
persons of loftier pretensions were not satisfied with 
a number less than six. But the animals which he 
used were of the most magnificent kind. When 
his saddle-horse was led out, if there was a spot on 
him that did not shine like a looking-glass, he 
would rub it with a white pocket-handkerchief, and 
if this was soiled, the jolly African groom did not 
escape without a lecture. His decided preference 
was for the Virginia race-horse; he did not ride, 
and was scarcely willing to drive any other. Al- 
though he was no turfsman, and never ran but a 
single race, he was fond of the sport, and was pres- 
ent on the course whenever there was a favorable 
opportunity. He was a rough-and-ready rider 
himself. He preferred not only the most powerful 
but the most high-mettled animals, even at the 
expense of an unconquerable temper. Until after 
mid-life he rarely drew rein for broken ground, and 
when in haste dashed through the swollen torrents 
at a bound. Even in his old age he rode with 
such boldness as to astonish the youngest looker- 
on. His favorite steed at this time was a fiery 
race-horse named Eagle. On one occasion, after 
he was so decrepit as scarcely to be able to use his 
wrists, he was informed that one of his grandsons 
had met with an accident, and was lying seriously 
injured at Charlottesville. It was a dark and low- 
ering evening, and he was more than usually fee- 
ble. He at once ordered Eagle to be brought to 
the door. His family entreated him not to set out 
on horseback at such atime. But he would brook 
no delay. His commands were repeated, and the 
moment he was in the saddle he struck the impet- 
uous animal, who started off on the fullrun. His 
family watched him with breathless anxiety, ex- 
pecting that he would slack his speed at the Notch, 
where the mountain begins to make an abrupt de- 
scent. But the clatter of hoofs from the rocky 
passes showed them that there was no stint to the 
fearful race. He swept by the returning messen- 
ger like an arrow, and reached Charlottesville in 
a time that, over such ground, the boldest Virginia 
rider might have pronounced appalling. 

Passing over the interesting incidents in Mr. 
Jefferson’s political services during the Revolu- 
tion, we come to his residence in France, which he 
visited as Minister of the United States in 1785. 
In social relations it was no easy matter to fill the 
place of Dr. Franklin, whom he succeeded. Dr. 
Franklin, as is well known, had enjoyed an un- 
bounded popularity in the saloons of Paris. Mr. 
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Jefferson was sensible of the difficulty, but made a 
good beginning with a well-turned bon-mot. ‘‘ You 
replace Mr. Franklin, I hear?” said the Count de 
Vergennes to him. ‘ I succeed—no one can repluce 
him,” was the ready-witted reply. But he was 
not slow in winning social admiration. He was 
a great favorite with the French officers who had 
served in America. His house soon became a cen- 
tral point of attraction, especially among the offi- 
cers, with Lafayette at their head. His ‘‘ Notes on 
Virginia” had given him a reputation among the 
philosophers and savants. The men of taste and 
literary accomplishments discovered that he was 
a much finer classical scholar than Franklin, and 
possessed a more genuine appreciation of art. In 
all that pertained to the sphere of zsthetics he was 
decidedly his superior. Besides, he was of a more 
sanguine and hopeful temperament than Franklin ; 
his ardor was unchilled by age ; he was more earn- 
est in manner, if not in heart; his natural im- 
pulses had not been smoothed down by conven- 
tional polish ; his familiar talk was that of a man 
deeply in earnest, marked by strong feeling, and 
singular frankness. He never lost sight of the in- 
terests of his country, but, in every social circle, 
pursued them even with passionate interest. Both 
his intellectual and physical habits were in harmo- 
ny with the prevailing tastes of French society. 
His love of philosophical generalizations, his tend- 
ency to bold speculations on great social and polit- 
ical problems, accorded with the tone of the lead- 
ing minds at that time. His fondness for express- 
ing important ideas in the form of sonorous abstrac- 
tions, was quite in the French taste. Even his ap- 


who are conversant with the subjects treated from 
personal investigation. For such readers Mr. 
Taylor’s weighty suggestions possess great value. 
They demand a certain activity of the intellect to 
be appreciated ; a severe exercise of will is neces- 
sary to fix the attention on their details; but they 
never fail to impress the minds of philosophic stu- 
dents by their depth and comprehensiveness, to 
stimulate the reasoning faculties, and to indicate 
attractive fields of thought, even when they fall 
short of conclusive demonstration. Mr. Taylor’s 
use of language partakes largely of his own mental 
idiosyncrasy. Judged by the ordinary rules of 
rhetoric it would often be condemned as lacking in 
symmetry , polish, and graceful flow ; he sometimes 
seems to labor for expressions to meet the exi- 
gencies of his thought, and to be less intent on 
communication than on self-communion; but his 
diction is always sinewy, robust, equally free from 
affected ornament and slovenly negligence, and sa- 
voring more of the masculine energy of an earlier 
age in English literature than of the dainty finish 
of modern taste. 

Biography «f Elisha Kent Kane, by W1LL1am 
Exper. (Published by Childs and Peterson.) The 
great interest of Dr. Kane’s personal history is 
founded chiefly on the rare nobleness of humanity 
which he exhibited in the perilous Arctic expedi- 
tion under hiscommand. His previous life, though 
bold and adventurous, gave but faint promise of the 
high moral as well as scientific eminence which he 
ultimately achieved. ‘The influence of his early 
training was favorable to the development of sin- 
gular independence of character—which, indeed, 





petites were French. He ate but sparingly, and | formed an essential feature in his mental organiza- 
of the most delicate viands, and chose the lightest | tion. But his career presents few important inci- 
wines of the French vintage. | | dents, and gave his biographer but slender mate- 
But we must here leave Mr. Randall’s interest- rials for the construction of his narrative. Dr. 
ing narrative, which brings down the biography to | Elder has evidently labored under a sense of the 
the entrance of Jefferson to Washington’s Cabinet, | difficulties of his task, but he writes with earnest- 
as Secretary of State, in 1790. The work is to be | ness, vivacity, and often picturesque effect, al- 
completed in three volumes, and in spite of numer- | though his diction has numerous traces of the West- 
ous defects of execution, for which we are at a loss | ern associations of the writer. 
to account considering the general ability by which The Spanish Conquest in America, by ARTHUR 
it is marked, we have no doubt that it will re-| Heirs. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
ceive a wide "and hearty welcome from the Amer- | After the extended labors of Mr. Prescott in the 
ican people. field of Spanish American history, it might be sup- 
The World of Mind, by Isaac Taytor. (Pub- | | posed that the subject admitted little further eluci- 
blished by Harper and Brothers.) In preparing | | dation, and left no fresh materials for subsequent 
this work Mr. Taylor has had in view the wants of | writers. Mr. Helps, however, has succeeded in 
readers not yet initiated intothe rudiments of men- | presenting the story in a novel point of view, and 
tal philosophy, rather than of experienced students | has enlivened his narrative with great variety and 


in that branch of inquiry. Without aiming at the 
completeness of a scientific treatise, it consists of | 
a series of suggestions on the subject, marked by 
the author’s characteristic breadth and vigor of | 
thought, with more than his usual clearness of ex- 
pression. He avoids, to a great degree, the ana- 
lytic subtleties which are almost inevitable in the 
discussion of the topics to which his work is de- 
voted; nor does he encumber his pages with an ar- 
ray of historical erudition; but, with little reference 
to systematic form or authoritative precedents, pre- 
sents his own conceptions in luminous statements, 
with just enough of illustration to save his method | 
from the dryness of purely abstract speculation. | 
Mr. Taylor can hardly be called a popular writer 
in any department. He has attempted history, 
metaphysics, theology, and at least approached the 
domain of physical science; but his massive gen- 
eralizations appeal less to the interest of the su- 
perficial reader than to the reflections of students 


| richness of illustration. He writes, moreover, un- 
der the impulse of original research, not having 
| even read the works of his predecessors, and de- 
| riving his materials entirely from sources as near- 
| ly contemporary as possible with the events which 
he describes. This circumstance, with the natural 
bent of his own mind, imparts an air of antique 
simplicity to his style, and gives it a charm which 
we may often look for in vain in more ambitious 
compositions. His narrative exhibits no audacity 
|of speculation; too little, perhaps, of vigorous 
boldness; but it is singularly free from affecta- 
tion ; flows smoothly on with almost colloquial 
ease ; and in its naturalness, sweetness, and con- 
fiding tone, irresistibly wins upon the sympathies 
of the reader.—The third volume, which is now 
just issued, commences with the state of Mexico 
after the conquest by Cortez; diverges into the 


history of Nicaragua and Guatemala; and closes 
with an account of the subjugation of Peru. 











Chitor’s 
MERICAN INFLUENCE.—Not without 
meaning the Atlantic Ocean spreads its broad 
waters between the Eastern and Western conti- 
nents. Not without a Divine purpose are these 
vast hemispheres so insulated with respect to each 
other’s position. That meaning has been partly 
unfolded in the past progress of civilization; and 
God's purpose, never long concealed in its relations 
to the external welfare of the human race, has al- 
ready vindicated its wisdom in separating these 
two great divisions of the earth. If all the habita- 
ble land of the globe had been closely united, the 
fortunes of mankind would have been determined 
by widely different laws than those which have 
controlled the growth of society. Moral and social 
principles need physical auxiliaries to promote 
their full development. This is strikingly appar- 
ent in the fact that men require a certain degree of 
seclusion to fulfill the ends of their existence. Too 
much fellowship destroys the vital sentiment of 
society. Individual character and domestic se- 
curity demand that we should be able to retire 
within ourselves, and exclude others from our 
companionship. Nor is the law limited in its ap- 
plication to private and personal life. Nations are 
subjected to the same necessity. If their peculiari- 
ties of temperament are to have freedom of scope, 
if their taste and talents are to be exercised in ac- 
cordance with natural instinct, if the circumstances 
of climate, position, and resources are to be repro- 
duced in trade, commerce, and international inter- 
course, they must dwell apart, each in its own 
sphere; and hence, Providence has so arranged the 
surface of the globe as to secure this object. 

Looking back to the state of society in Europe 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we 
see that a new world such as Columbus had dis- 
covered was needed as a theatre for the awakened 
mind, the liberated thought, the quickened enter- 
prise of the age. A vast power had been called 
into action; but that force, descending on men like 
an inspiration, and anointing them to high offices 
of heroic service, required to be set free from the 
circumstances and connections of the past. A new 
form of civilization, the necessary outgrowth of 
the spirit of the Reformation, demanded that men 
should start afresh in the career of human activity. 
They must have a virgin soil, and open it to the 
sunshine with their own plowshares. Mountains 
and forests, distress and dangers, must train them 
to endurance and hardness. Imagination must re- 
sign its former pursuits ; fine arts must be forgot- 
ten; intellect must put away its luxurious pleas- 
ures; and altogether another order of mental asso- 
ciations must spring up. Sense and sensibility 
must escape from the involuntary influence of old 
ties, and, by contact with new objects, contribute 
to the growth of those sentiments which hereafter 
were to be the recognized law of civilization. 

Our forefathers, in colonizing this country, did 
not see the extent to which their separation from 
Europe, and their occupancy of a new world, would 
affect their fortunes. Nor did they apprehend that 
the physical peculiarities of this continent, its con- 
figuration, climate, and adaptations to material uses, 
would perform such an important part in the his- 
tory of government and religion. Had their eyes 
been opened, what a prophecy of future greatness 
they might have read in towering mountains, in 
vast prairies, in rivers measuring half the conti- 
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nent! But men are often unconscious agents of 
Providence, and, like Abraham, they know not 
whither they go. Strangers to their own foot- 
steps, a higher wisdom guides them; and hence, a 
strong and settled faith in the power that rules the 
world is essential to the foundation of a great em- 
pire no less than to the vigor and harmony of indi- 
vidual character. It is better to trust in princi- 
ples than to rely on facts, and it is far nobler to 
exercise faith than to possess knowledge. Our 
forefathers lived and labored in this state of mind; 
a mystery was evolving within them, a mystery 
without ; but they trusted, and were happy. They 
came hither to enjoy liberty. But they found more 
than they sought. Things shaped themselves dif- 
ferently “from what they had expected. Circum- 
stances puzzled their calculations, and daily ex- 
istence grew more and more into a novelty that 
had no parallel in previous experience. 

They were anxious to be what they had been, 
only freer. If the Huguenots, and the other repre- 
sentatives of Southern Europe, were less firmly 
bound to the past, Puritan and Cavalier were rigid- 
ly tenacious of personal memories and national tra- 
ditions. A living part of the Old Country, they 
would still be Englishmen; and, amidst the wild- 
ness and wonders of new scenes, the well-marked 
features of ancestral character should be maintain- 
ed. They were sincerely attached to the throne, 
the institutions, the habits of dear Old England. 
They called their new abodes by the names that 
were familiar in their native land, stood fast by pre- 
cedents, hallowed ancient usages, venerated their 
household traditions, and tolerated innovation only 
so far as it would make them better Englishmen. 
But they were destined to be something else than 
Englishmen. Retaining all the nobler attributes of 
English mind -_ Pee strong will, the 
sturdy sense of i d , the t hold 
on practical tio, the fearless assertion of their 
deep convictions, the manly heart, the religious 
sensibility—they were yet ordained to outgrow 
themselves, by putting off their hereditary preju- 
dices, by acquiring larger and warmer sympathies, 
and entering on a broader field of national activi- 
ty. How gradually, but how surely and thorough- 
ly, the distinctive Englishman dropped away from 
them! Here, where every man’s muscle had to do 
its work—where the sinewy arm aud the firm nerve 
won a renown that no one dared to dispute—where 
personal qualities determined place and position— 
the idea of a nobility, with its prerogatives, soon 
lost its charms. Then came a strife with throne 
and parliament. And thus, step by step, the long- 
cherished ties were sundered. First of all, opin- 
ions, images of the imagination and associations of 
the intellect with England, were displaced by oth- 
er thoughts and sentiments. Political and social 
changes followed this silent revolution, until the 
Englishman was lost inthe American. Reviewing 
the progress of this vast work, we can scarcely ap- 
preciate what it cost our forefathers to detach them- 
selves from the mother country, and enter on an ex- 
istence of their own. Their plan was to repeat the 
past in an improved form; Providence moulded 
them for the future. In their purposes, in their 
schemes, in sober imaginings as in gay dreams, 
they pictured the majestic shape of England sway- 
ing her sceptre over regions yet nearer the setting 
sun, and spreading her institutions far and wide 
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over the New World. But circumstances mastered | what is true of the few is true of the many, and in 
them. Subduing the soil, and drawing from it, | this respect we have contributed a most impressive 
through years of severe toil and slow reward, the | lesson to the intelligence and heart of humanity. 
means of bare subsistence, they acquired a simplic- | Our democratic institutions have strengthened 
ity of nature, an independence of conventional re-| and diffused the sentiment of liberty in Europe. 
straints, a force of individual character, that emi- | From the period of the French Revolution to the 
nently fitted them to lay the foundations of a new | last outbreak in Italy, the influence of our country 
order of society. How many agencies conspired | has been felt. As yet, no signal success has at- 
to work out this result! Wars with Indians and | tended the efforts made to attain the freedom which 
French, domestic dissensions, trade between the | weenjoy. Nor is this surprising, when we remem- 
Colonies, commerce with England, the develop- ber that despotism has been securely enthroned 
ment of their internal resources, and the organiza- | for centuries, and that it has availed itself of the 
tion of institutions to suit their present and pro- worldly interest and religious faith of its subjects, 
spective condition, all combined to awaken them | to consolidate its mighty power. On the other 
to a perception of their destiny ; and at last, the | hand, it is not to be forgotten that the champions 
idea that they were to be Americans, not English- | of liberty abroad have too often been impractica- 
men, established itself among their profound con-| ble men, full of wild speculations, and dealing 
victions. Let us not think that this was an easy | with everyday questions more as abstract philos- 
task. It is never easy to rid ourselves of deep-| ophers than as common-sense statesmen. Such a 
rooted prejudices. It is never easy to be faithful | thing as statesmanship among the people has been 
to a great destiny, and, abandoning our selfishness, | unknown; the great, popular mind has not been 
co-operate calmly, earnestly, steadily, with Provi- | educated to a practical appreciation of the princi- 
dence, in the execution of its far-reaching designs. | ples of liberty as c:abodied in law; and hence it 
We have now reached the foremost rank among | has not been possible for the masses to produce 
the nations of the earth. Our great ideas have | men of sufficient intelligence and strength to advo- 
been embodied in wise institutions. And although | cate their rights and secure their welfare. Despite 
our history has not been free from glaring incon- of adverse circumstances, the leaven of free princi- 
sistency, yet we have been advancing toward the | ples has been working. The auspicious sign of the 
ideal which a just view of American principles sets | day is in the fact that the people are advancing ; 
before us. Placed in a prominent position, with a | their physical condition is improving; poverty and 
history, a political and social philosophy, a domes- | ignorance have decreased, and the middle classes 
tic and foreign policy, of our own, with the means | are enlarging in numbers andinfluence. But it is 
of vast wealth and physical power in our hands, we | not the direct action of our political sentiments on 


represent certain sentiments that ought to exert no | 
small influence on the mind of the world. Our at- | 


titude is sufficiently distinct and bold to challenge 
attention. We have the elements of originality to 
an extent never surpassed, and the peculiarities of 
our character, the scope and magnitude of our en- 
terprises, the wondrous fertility of our resources, 
the magnificence of those material achievements 
which have expanded the homes of a few pioneers 
into empires, are such as the world has never be- 
fore witnessed. Our whole career is a problem for 
study. The art of government, as known among 
us, rests on simple and tangible principles ; it is 
public opinion in the form of law; it is the sover- 
eignty of the individual man aggregated into the 
sovereignty of the body politic; and yet, the fact 
that government is our agent has not abated its 
strength, nor interfered with its administration. 
Aside from the political aspects of our country, the 
general interests of the people as connected with 
industry, commerce, education, religion, are calcu- 
lated to attract notice and excite inquiry. The 
great fact of our history, viz., the capacity of the 
masses to take care of themselves, to improve their 
condition, to co-operate in the work of government 
and social advancement, is most significant to the 
mind of Europe. The spectacle we present is the 
spectacle of a people proper—a people thinking, 
judging, managing, toiling, for themselves—a peo- 
ple to whose progress as a whole every thing in 
law, government, institutions, is tributary. Now 
it was this demonstration of the power of the peo- 
ple that the faith and happiness of the world need- 
ed. Splendid instances of individual genius and 
excellence have never been wanting in any age, in 
any condition of society. Castes and classes of 
men invested with special prerogatives have fre- 
quently shown a high state of civilization; but 
in our country alone have the people proved that 


the mind of Europe that is the true ground for en- 
couragement whenever we estimate the bearings 
of our position. For other and greater agencies 
are operating toward the same end. We are tak- 
ing hold of their everyday life. Trade and com- 
merce are multiplying ties between us. Our in- 
dustry and products are enlisting their material in- 
terests, and every year we are more and more drawn 
together as mutual customers. 

Look at this aspect of the subject more closely. 
On the one hand, we have a country of vast extent 
and fertility, our climate is peculiarly adapted to 
vegetation, we have immense resources of every 
kind, while in practical skill and sagacity we are 
fully competent to use our advantages. On the 
other hand, Europe needs our products. The wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, of the United States, are essential 
toits prosperity. A system of intercommunication, 
a system of commercial interchange, has grown out 
of these circumstances, that has no parallel in the 
history of trade. Every month millions of dollars 
are involved in the transactions of the two conti- 
nents. If, now, these relations were limited to 
monetary interests, they would even then have a 
conservative importance that all intelligent minds 
would be anxious to maintain. But the real value 
of this wonderful system of demand and supply, 
embracing the operatives, mechanics, manufactur- 
ers of Europe, and the farmers, planters, merchants 
of the United States, as reciprocal communities, is 
in its moral and social significance. It makes us 
parties to each other’s welfare. We are parties— 
England and America, especially—to each other's 
legislation, enterprise, business. The close con- 
nections of the capital and industry of both conti- 
nents, established by the laws of nature, rooted and 
grounded in the permanent facts of our respective 
positions, have laid the foundation for intellectual 





and moral intercourse, for the action and interaction 
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of common sentiments, for sympathy and friend- 
ship, that can not be too highly appreciated. Who 
could have imagined, fifty years since, that, in such 
a commercial panic as we recently experienced, 
England would feel the revulsions in New York 
more powerfully than New Orleans felt them? 
And yet such was the fact; so that, practically, 
England was more intimately identified with the 
crisis in our great commercial emporium than New 
Orleans. But is this all? Are we mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for each other? 
Have we no ties beyond the selfish love of money ? 
Such international relations are not simply matters 
of trade. Money is a benefactor to mind. Com- 
merce is diplomacy. The final uses of trade are 
moral and providential, opening the way for a bet- 
ter fellowship than business, and blending the di- 
versities of nations in the unity of true brother- 
hood. On this account we attach so much signifi- 
cance to American commerce. There are other 
things in our clipper-ships than appear in bills of 
lading and manifests. There are better cargoes 
than wheat and cotton. The enterprising, project- 
ing, conquering power of our commerce, carries our 
mind, our heart, abroad with it, and makes them 
felt throughout the civilized world. 

The striking fact in our history is the growth of 
the people. By the growth of the people we mean 
much more than their numerical increase. We 
mean their rapid advance in practical power; in 
skill, intelligence, and adaptation; in fertility of 
thought, expansiveness of sentiment, grandeur of 
enterprise. This progress is the lesson of the 
United States to the world. No one can fail to see 
the bearing of our political institutions on this re- 
sult, but, nevertheless, it is an indirect bearing 
There is no tion between democ- 
racy and worldly success. Men may be repub- 
licans, and yet have no special sagacity in acquir- 
ing wealth. Our civil government has put us in 
a position to exercise whatever abilities we pos- 
sess to the best advantage, and protected us in the 
enjoyment of our rights. Its offices, moreover, 
have been mainly negative. It has served us quite 
as much by what it had not done as by what it has 
done. From themselves, not from institutions, our 
people have derived the power which has signal- 
ized their career. And by what means has such 
progress been made? Our industry has been left 
free to pursue its own bent; and although we have 
had of wild speculation, yet there has been 
little that was artificial and fictitious in our enter- 
prises. The great mind of the country has been 
occupied with substantial things; labor, as one of 
the original institutions of God’s wisdom, has been 
certified and confirmed by our position and circum- 
stances; and directly out of the primal elements, 
which the affluence of nature laid at our feet, we 
have had to create our wealth. Power has not 
come as a second-handed thing. It has not been 
inherited. Mountains, hills, valleys, prairies, in- 
land seas, and a world-wide forest, were the real 
ancestors of our people, and whatever of skill and 
force we possess is practically their offspring. In 
this aspect of our civilization we have a most sin- 
gular phenomenon, viz., the vast proportion of our 
population that has come in immediate contact 
with the fresh scenes of American life, and con- 
structed its fortunes from materials that its own 
hands gathered together. What an impulse this 
has given to our industry! What a vitality leaps 
into muscles and nerves when the resources of 











half a continent, for the first-time, unlock them- 
selves and surrender their long-concealed treas- 
ures! To our active mind, to our eager grasp, 
the Western World is as a new creation. We in- 
augurate a human lordship over it. Forests are 
felled, plowshares pierce the yielding soil, submis- 
sive waters flow into our channels, cities rise and 
States are organized as if we felt conscious of an 
indisputable sovereignty. Our physical energy 
has really assumed the better characteristics of 
chivalry, and, clad in the armor of a fascinating 
knighthood, we have done our work in the spirit 
and style of conquerors. Amidst all our practical- 
ness we have shown an imaginative excitement, 
a poetic warmth in our blood, a fervor in the high- 
er attributes of intellect, that exhibit a new phase 
of business-mind. Owing to this fact, American 
enterprise has been something more than an ordi- 
nary calculation of capital and profits. Its realms 
have bordered on the romantic. Its broad fields, 
retreating beyond a series of horizons that wearied 
the eye to measure, have glittered in the golden sun- 
shine. Our countrymen have been intellectually 
charmed by the magnitude of those schemes which, 
on a small scale, would have been nothing more than 
the dull, dry details of slavish routine. Ifthey had 
had leisure and repose—the tranquillity of wealth 
and the power which springs from culture—imagin- 
ation would have immortalized itself in statuary, 
painting, poetry. But as circumstances have ruled 
us, imagination has found its full activity in magnif- 
icent enterprises. Think you that imagination has 
no other scope than literature and fine arts? Look 
at that great Erie Canal; look at the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad ; look at the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, and the Saint Nicholas Hotel; look at cot- 
ton-gins and reaping machines. Practical sagacity 
built these things; but was that all? Far from it. 
Brilliant thoughts, splendid conceptions, glowing 
images, and feelings, that would have been most 
eloquent in words, if words had been the natural 
form of their expresssion, are embodied in them. 
In this light America presents herself to the 
world. In this attitude our people stand tower- 
ingly up before the gaze of the nations. We are 
a grand example of energy—intellectual, creative, 
resistless energy. Our pride has been in—work. 
Our demonstration has been—work, Our true 
symbols are—the axe, the plowshare, the steam- 
engine. We have magnified labor. Psalms of 
thanksgiving have celebrated its triumphs, and 
raptures of imagination have eulogized its wonders. 
It has been garlanded and crowned. Labor,asGod’s 
greatest earthly law ; labor, as a sacrament of Prov- 
idence; labor, as the strength, joy, glory of a gen- 
uine and noble marihood ; labor, as the broadest and 
maturest exponent of character in its relations to 
the material universe ; labor, as rewarded in itself 
and enjoyed in its results; the just, philosophic, 
commanding idea of labor as the regenerative in- 
strument of outward life, has been set forth in the 
history of our civilization as it was never before 
exhibited. Did not the world need such a spec- 
tacle? Could any display of wisdom, could any 
pageantry of gorgeousness, could any captivation 
of the senses and fancy equal this in the depth of 
its interest, in its impressive importance? No- 
where else has labor vindicated its intrinsic value 
on so vast a scale, in such transcendent connec- 
tions, with such significant fruits. Nowhere else 
has it reached the maximum of its utility, and 
adorned itself with so much of the beauty of a spir- 
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itual sentiment. Nowhere else has it answered the 
Divine idea of aninstitution. Look abroad over the 
earth and mark its wasted form, its haggard feat- 
ures, its soulless eyes, its wasted hands. In the 
shadow of vine-hills it pines and weeps, nor does 
the empurpling bloom or the clustering fullness 
bring it joy and hope. Amidst the din of factories, 
where the wail of discontent and sorrow is silenced 
by the noise of machinery, it cries to God from out 
its bursting heart and asks for rest. In large sec- 
tions of the world labor is man’s institution, not 
God’s. To see the condition of the laborer, you 
would never suppose that the blood of Christ had 
redeemed this earth and converted the curse of toil 
into a blessing. Sin planted thorns all over the 
earth, but Christ plucked them from the soil and 
bound them on his brow, that henceforth man 
might know his Deliverer from the cruel bondage 
of drudgery. But the tyranny of selfishness, the 
hard exactions of capital, the Moloch of money, 
will not let the poor laborer have the benefit of the 
Saviour’s crown of thorns. Thanks to the spirit of 
Christianity, there is here a more hopeful state of 
things! Providence retained its proprietorship in, 
at least, one hemisphere of the globe, and, before 
kings, barons, monopolies could cover it over with 
title-deeds and mortgages, the way was opened for 
the people, aliens every where on their native soil, 
to claim it as their property. Labor was honored. 
The man who sowed the seed reaped the harvest, 
and the humblest hand that planted a fig-tree and 
a vine was entitled to rest in the cool shadow and 
eat of the refreshing fruit. This service, then, we 
have rendered to humanity, viz., we have shown 
ourselves to be a nation of working people, obeying 
the law of labor as a Divine edict, and by that obe- 
dience raising ourselves to a state of unprecedented 
power and prosperity. In this respect we have 
made an original appeal to the heart of mankind. 
American civilization has restored faith in the 
Christian doctrine of labor to the mind of the 
world, and by its earnest assertion of this cardinal 
truth, by the vastness of the theatre on which it 
has vindicated its supreme earthly importance, a 
moral and social influence has been exerted that 
no statistics can compute, no statesmanship meas- 
ure. Across the Atlantic, the echoes of the Amer- 
ican voice, proclaiming this great sentiment of hu- 
man brotherhood and Christian sympathy, has been 
heard, and a new era of thought and effort has been 
introduced. A literature of labor has been written ; 
and among its works, speaking to the soul of En- 
gland, what power to penetrate, what startling de- 
lineations, what dramatic strength abound in Alton 
Locke and Shirley! What mighty utterances in 
the poetry of Hood, Mrs. Browning, Barton, and 
Massey! What force of religious thought in Ar- 
thur’s Christian Merchant, and kindred produc- 
tions! On the Continent the same change is pro- 
gressing. And although it has assumed extrava- 
gant forms, and, in forgetfulness of its origin, allied 
itself with infidelity and licentiousness, yet through 
the falschood a ray of truth struggles forth to the 
eyes of the people, and promises the dawning of a 
better day. 

Within the last fifteen years our literature—and 
especially that part of it more distinctively Ameri- 
can—has begun to exert an influence over European 
mind. Previous to this time Edwards’s great 
work on The Will and Dwight’s Theology had 
taken rank, in foreign criticism, among the pro- 
ductions of the age, but they were known only to 
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scholars, and not characterized by any of the pe- 
culiarities of American thought. Irving and Coop- 
er likewise had charmed the pride of British intel- 
lect into something like genial sympathy with us. 
But it remained for our present generation of writ- 
ers, living in an age of cheap printing, when the 
masses can be readily reached through those chan- 
nels of intellectual communication which are every 
where open, to find general access to British read- 
ers. American genius at a shilling was a lucky 
idea. Home literature was an expensive luxury, 
and aristocratic purses only were on a level with 
its demands. Free trade in thought was cordially 
welcomed, and the effect was marvelous. Emer- 
son is more read in England than Carlyle; Long- 
fellow, as a poet, is more popular than Tennyson ; 
Hawthorne has been accepted as a literary psy- 
chologist of rare ability ; the beautiful genius and 
moral worth of Dr. Channing found many Trans- 
atlantic admirers, even among those who widely 
dissented from his religious creed ; Robinson and 
Stuart have been highly appreciated ; Maury’s 
Physical Geography of the Sea, Dr. Anthon’s Clas- 
sical Works, Dr. Andrews’s Latin Lexicon, have 
been reprinted in England. Kennedy’s Novels, 
Queechy, Wide, Wide World, Waikna, Alone, 
Lamplighter, and many other popular works of 
fiction, have had an extensive sale. A new and 
elegant edition of Poe’s Poems has just appeared in 
London; and Nothing to Wear is reprinted from 
Harper’s Weekly inthe Westminster Review. Prime’s 
volumes on the East are most favorably received ; 
and the popularity of Prescott, Motley, and other 
American historians, is well known to our reading 
countrymen. The demand for American works is 
now so great as to render necessary the publication 
of an American catalogue. After stating that of 
late years American literature had supplied En- 
gland “with many valuable works on subjects 
which we had never treated, improving others al- 
ready in existence, and stimulating again to im- 
provements of our own to the extreme of comple- 
tion,” the publishers, Low, Son, and Co., of Lon- 
don, remark, in their preface to the Catalogue, 
that ‘‘ our requirements and convenience demand 
now as carefully-compiled catalogues of American 
books, for the reference of buyer and seller, stu- 
dent and librarian, as research and application will 
produce.” Now, these are certainly very siznifi- 
cant facts. They show that English prejudice is 
fast yielding ; that public attention is turning to- 
ward us; that the popular mind is put in contact 
with our intellect. A few years since a good map 
of the United States was rarely seen in England ; 
their ignorance of our geographical facts was amaz- 
ing ; and even such men as Lord Brougham and 
Dr. Chalmers were singularly unacquainted with 
some of the most striking features of our country. 
But that day has passed. One of the freshest and 
strongest influences now being exerted on British 
mind is through American sentiments; and on no 
subject do Englishmen show a greater thirst for in- 
formation than the state of opinion and feeling in 
this country toward them. 

Nor must we omit to notice the effect of social 
intercourse. A large number of our countrymen 
annually visit England and the Continent—not a 
few of them with no particular purpose—travelers 
in no sense but locomotion, and tourists only a 
grade higher than the donkeys that cross the Alps. 
This class of Americans are known on the Continent 
by their free manners and full purses. A notoriety 
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for princely expenditure awaits their entrance into 
any place of fashionable resort, and their arrival— 
a party in broadcloth and silks, with multitudinous 
baggage—is a signal for a considerably keener sen- 
sation than the appearance of a king and his ret- 
inue. With Europeans style is a passport to hom- 
age, and our countrymen know how to avail them- 


ation, abuse, and vilification—against a host of 
tourists, reviewers, and caricaturists in hostile ar- 
ray—we have steadily advanced until we have 
fairly gained the full-opened eye and ear of En- 
gland. The accumulating power of this country, 
its mighty awakening of mind, its enlarging re- 
sources, its strides to greatness, have forced us on 





selves of it. In Paris they give the most splendid 
entertainments of the season, the imperial balls 
excepted. At Baden-Baden they are a wonder for 
the contemplation of opera-glasses. All this seems 
ridiculous enough, but it has its effect. Silly peo- 
ple are sometimes appreciated more than wise heads 
and well-ordered manners. Travel abroad is a 
grand outlet for our vanity ; and it would puzzle a 
sage to tell what we should do with it if we had no 
such fortunate safety-valve for its escape. Every 
few months we ship a cargo of it to Europe, where 
it commands a premium; and as these American 
stocks are liable to no repudiation, they are taken 
at first sight. But our better-class travelers carry 
the moral and social spirit of this country with 
them. In England, the crust of reserve broken, 
they are genially received, and, in many instances, 
kindly domesticated. Their talk is most accept- 
able. The freshness of their topics, the sharp out- 
coming of their favorite words, the keen-set pro- 
vincialisms, the inside-out manner of telling all 
they know, and, withal, the desire to be on good 
terms, the enjoyability of being questioned, and the 
Yankee pride in being able to answer every possi- 
ble query, the sense of deference in by-play with a 
decided self-assertingness—all these elements com- 
bine to enlist the interest of English people in the 
conversation of intelligent, well-bred Americans. 
If you can manage your saliva, and not talk through 
your nose, you can show what you are without hin- 
drance or barrier, and be handsomely appreciated 
for all you are worth. Despite of those signs of 
resistance which English temperament interposes 
against some of your sentiments, there is an under- 
neath acquiescence, on which you may always de- 
pend if you are manfully honest and matter-of-fact 
in your statements and arguments. Truthfulness 
and reliability are laws of gravitation to an En- 
glishman. Once convince him that you have 
these virtues knit in your bones, and living in 
your blood, and you have open access to him. 
You have no petty vices to encounter in inter- 
course. Whatever contact you have is solid and 
substantial. You have not to go back of the hour 
to reassure yourself. Every step gained is a per- 
manent advance on his good-will. He has none 
of the caprices of fellowship. Too strong to be sus- 
picious, too brave to be jealous, he never tasks you 
to define yourself over again to his perceptions ; 
and whatever he professes to be in his acts toward 
you, on that you may count until doomsday. Now, 
give a sensible, earnest, impulsive American—one 
whose convictions are controlled by good taste, and 
whose sentiments are warm and glowing, without 
extravagance or ultraism—give such an American 
a fire-side opportunity, a dinner-table occasion, with 
Englishmen, and he will inevitably leave his im- 
press on them. Of late years English thought has 
been powerfully affected in this way, and much of 
that great change which has taken place in English 
mind toward our country is to be attributed to this 
private and personal instrumentality. 

The history of this influence, in its growth and 
progress, forms a most interesting feature of our 
national career. Against prejudice, misrepresent- 





the ideration of England, and won an honor- 
able recognition from her. Without any abate- 
ment of her own sturdy independence, in faithful- 
ness to her instincts, in loyalty to truth and right, 
she has acknowledged our claims on her respect 
and admiration. If not generous, she has recently 
been just; she desires our fellowship, and her great 
heart, full of the gathered strength of centuries, 
really beats with honest kindness toward us. The 
past, taking it in connection with England’s state 
of opinion and course of conduct with reference to 
the United States, is by no means creditable either 
to her sagacity or to her magnanimity. In love 
with her hatred, it took some time for her to learn 
that a nation gains neither strength nor wisdom by 
indulging in low and malignant passions. Our 
prophetic intimations were written in very plain 
English, but plain English, three thousand miles 
over the water, in a republican land, was a foreign 
tonguetoher. Nor should it, in justice, be forgot- 
ten, that not until lately have we demonstrated our 
capacity, and given a most decided emphasis to our 
national character. The mighty spirit that we 
honor with the sounding title of the Spirit of the 
Age—a spirit that sometimes seems to have con- 
densed the powers of the old heathen mythology, a 
Hercules, a Vulcan, a Neptune, a Jupiter, aggre- 
gated into one vast energy, lifting huge rocks, 
ruling the waters, holding court in the clouds and 
playing with lightnings—a spirit that oftener and 
better claims to be the offspring of Christianity, 
and whispers words of truth, liberty, brotherhood— 
this spirit of the age did not all at once develop 
its ascendency over us. No; it was a gradual 
revelation, a slow quickener, even among us, who 
complacently imagined that the future had lost its 
ancient reserve and exposed all its possibilities to 
full view. But the spirit of the age worked in us. 
Our hearts caught its beat and we marched to its 
motions. Glad to feel and prompt to obey its 
strange stirrings, we enlarged our borders, and 
scaled the mountains that so long held us from the 
West. The slopes of the Atlantic, renowned as the 
first seat of the new civilization, and immortalized 
by the story of the Revolution, could not longer 
detain our restless enterprise, and, impelled by the 
spirit of the age, we traversed the wilderness and 
added the name of the pioneer to the roll of modern 
heroes. Forests fell before our resistless might. 
Fields, centred with homes, waved their bright 
harvest plumes in token of the victory of an ad- 
vancing race. And with our patent from Nature, 
commissioned to achievements, born to the majesty 
of the brawny arm and the fearless step, bred to 
the axe, the rifle, the plow, and not ashamed of 
the breeding, we embodied this marvelous spirit 
of the age in such shapes and forms as outwitted 
the old fancies of the world. We apprenticed it to 
the hardest toil. And as time advanced, the tri- 
umphs of mechanical inventions—the steamboat, 
the cotton-gin, and other evidences of American 
ingenuity—revealed this spirit of the age in labo- 
rious service for the welfare of man. 

Within the last few years we have given our 
most distinct and definite expression to this sririt 
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of theage. Partaking of the characteristics of our 
nationality, modified by the peculiar features of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in a new world, under new in- 
stitutions, ic has here demonstrated itself as a force 
of prodigious energy and activity. More and more, 
we have grown into a world of our own, and at the 
same time, following our own bent and using home- 
materials, we have multiplied our relations and 
strengthened our ties abroad. Who would have 
imagined, fifty years since, that a people so de- 
pendent then on foreign ideas, on foreign art, on 
foreign manufactures, would so soon introduce the 
era of cheap printing—would make the newspaper 
accessible to the masses of the country—would send 
cargoes of clocks to Europe—would open manufac- 
tures for India Rubber and fire-arms in France and 
England—would build locomotives for Russia and 
Prussia—would furnish the best plows and reap- 
ers to the experienced farmers of the Continent, 
and send out men to raise the sunken ships in the 
harbor of Sebastopol? Nor are we without cause 


for self-congratulation in science. The first geo- | 


logical surveys were made in this country ; Locke’s 
magnetic clock is an American invention; our ex- 
ploring expeditions and voyages to arctic regions 
have enriched science, while a single American, 
Lieutenant Maury, has done more to improve navi- 
gation than all the learning and skill of Europe. 
In literature we have made still more marked pro- 
gress toward a high and independent attitude. 
Statistics show that, from 1830 to 1842, nearly 
half of the books published in the United States 
were reprints of English works. In 1852, there 
were 966 new books and new editions issued here ; 
of these 312 were reprints from English literature, 
and 56 were foreign translations. In 1853, we had 
879 new books and editions; of these 298 were En- 
glish reprints, and 37 translations. In 1855, we 
had 1092 new books and editions, including 250 En- 
glish reprints and 38 translations. In the first six 
months of last year, we had 751 new books and edi- 
tions, but only 102 were reprints of English works 
and 26 translations. Such facts show the growth 
of our native mind, and demonstrate that there is 
an expanding vitality in American culture which 
must attain, in due time, the highest grade of de- 
velopment. 

Follow the course of the Gulf Stream as it issues, 
like a wandering summer of the sea, from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and after flowing along the eastern and 
northeastern coast of the United States, sweeps 
across the North Atlantic, and taking thence a 
southerly direction, diffuses its vast volume of heat 
over Ireland, Scotland, England, and the south- 
western section of the Continent of Europe, moder- 
ating the cold of the climate, changing the laws of 
latitude, and stimulating the various products of 
vegetation. Isthere no image in that tropic of the 
ocean, bearing its tribute of heat to lands that need 
it? If we are faithful to our principles and posi- 
tion, true to ourselves and to Christianity, we shall, 
like it, send forth a constant stream of blessing to 
the Old World. 


Enitor’s Easy Chair. 
HIS is St. Valentine’s season. His blessing 
seems to brood in the air, making it soft and 
kindly. This year all the world has been his dio- 
cese, and wherever the moist south wind blew, it 
was not hard to believe it the warm breath of good 
Bishop Valentine. 





The trees have been eager to bud before their 
time ; the birds have awaited with impatience the 
| first days of spring ; but the brooks would not be 
| pent up, nor tarry for the summer ; and in the mild 
| winter days the old Easy Chair has heard, through 
| the open window, the gushing and gurgling of the 
| happy waters, reading backward the lines of the 
| poet Keats— 


“In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne'er bh 
Apollo’s summer look ; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time.” 


But the musical laughter of the happy brook 
was not a wild chatter, and the Easy Chair knew 
that if winter suddenly rushed through the fields, 
and locked the bubbling water into silence, it 
would, as the poet sang, stay its crystal fretting 
without a murmur. And sometimes on Sunday 
evenings, when service was over, and those calm 
hours followed — the little truce between the soul 
and the world — the brook loitered under the bare 
bushes and trees—a traveling preacher; its clear 
voice ringing through the evening air: ; 

‘“* Keep fresh and cool; flow in your own chan- 
nel ; caress bush, and grass, and tree as you pass, 
and you will make them all greener; they will 
show their gratitude in thick clusters of leaves, in 
heavier boughs, and they, in turn, will shade you 
from the rapacious sun. Sing while you work, in 
your heart, if not in your mouth. Your song may 
send a sweet memory into the mind of the invalid 
lying sleepless on the bed; it may soothe to sleep 
the little child in the cradle; at least, it will steal 
the mournful and death-like silence out of the air. 
Then if, in the midst of all, you are suddenly froz- 
en, remember that you are made a bridge from 
shore to shore—that the children can slide, and 
skate, and frolic upon you all day long; and do 
not forget that only your surface is frozen—you 
only appear to be dead, while underneath the ap- 
pearance of stiff ice the living waters still wind 
and play—and when Spring comes to your bank 
in flowers, and the surface melts into life, then your 
song will break out again, and you shall seem to 
have been a nightingale kept in amber.” 

So the little brook preached in the ear and heart 
of the Easy Chair as it flowed briskly through the 
days when in other years it has been silent. But 
this year some kind influence has warmed the air; 
and when the day of St. Valentine came, the sea- 
son was 60 fitting for the festival of such a saint, 
that it was the most natural thing in the world to 
suppose that it was all his doing. 

The daily papers are so learned every year upon 
this good saint, that they leave little history for an 
Easy Chair to recount. In truth there is very lit- 
tle history about the matter. It belongs to the 
realm of Goody Two Shoes, and Patient Griselda, 
and the Fair One with Golden Locks ; to the dim 
realm of Friar Tuck, and the Archbishop of Gran- 
ada ; of Hector, Achilles, and Agamemnon, king 
of men; of Ophelia and Juliet. 

To be sure, in Verona they show you the cradle 
of Juliet. But then, again, if you did not hear 
what it was, or had been, you would naturally be- 
lieve it to be a stone horse-trough. So the cradle 
can hardly be accepted as authentic proof of the ex- 
istence of Juliet. Shall the day prove the Saint ? 
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But what proof do we want? Do Achilles and 
Ulysses live any the less because they live only in 
tradition, and that pure poetry? Is not the part- 
ing of the crest-nodding Hector and his Andro- 
mache, holding their son in her arms, as real to us 
as the parting of Lord William Russell and his 
wife, so full of pathos in history and of beauty in 
painting? Of course it is. And Bishop Valen- 
tine, the diocesan of pairing birds and of cooing 
lovers, is a much more actual and probable figure 
than grim old Gregory the Seventh, Pope of 
Rome. 

A kindly saint in the calendar of love —the 
grave, venerable, sweet mentor of lovers—St. Val- 
entine is a queer successor of Venus, Cupid, Hy- 
men, and the elder Greek divinities. His religious 
benignity is the added grace of Christian senti- 
ment to the poetic instinct of the pagans. 

None of the old gods or goddesses are genial— 
just as none of their statues, which remain to us, 
have any human sympathy in their faces. They 
are separate, superior. With which of the Greek 
gods could you have hobnobbed? Whose hands 
of them all would you care to have had laid upon 
your head? But we all sit at Bishop Valentine’s 
feet ; we all bow our heads to his blessing: if he 
would only stay with us, we would give him the 
best chamber, and make his home with us pleasant 
forever. 

The Easy Chair has often wandered into annual 
and triennial conventions to catch a glimpse of 
him. It has stood through long and sharp debates 
in the House of Bishops to see this prelate come in 
and take his seat. But the good man never came. 
The Easy Chair could tell if he were present, be- 
fore it saw any body, merely by hearing the tones 
of the debate—and never did it chance upon his 
presence. For wherever this Bishop is, there is 
love; and wherever love is, there is music ; and 
somehow the debates in the House never sounded 
musically. 

Somebody asks where his diocese is? Where 
was Apollo’s realm? Was it not wherever the sun 
shone? And so the limits of Bishop Valentine’s 
jurisdiction are bounded only by the number of 
lovers in the world. Whoever loves is of Valen- 
tine’s diocese ; not those who love wisely only, but 
all who love well. Therefore, whatever feast falls 
out of the calendar, his must remain. As the years 
go by, mark it and celebrate it with flowers and 
notes, with wishes and kisses.* 

Old Solomon Gunnybags pshaws and pishes at 
the silly business, and vows that sensible people 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for writing 
and ding lov ges on one day in the 
year. Old Solomon Gunnybags tries six days in 
every week to buy cheaper and sell dearer than 
any body else in town, and devotes Sunday, while 
he is in church, to estimating how well he has 
succeeded. His mind is a dreary old vault, full 
of arithmetical calculations, unlighted by a sol- 
itary ray from the delights of literature, art, 
thought, and society. He is not half so useful, 
because not half so accurate, as Babbage’s calcu- 
lating machine. Children fly from his face, and 
his neighbors think him a bore. No young man 
has to thank him for sympathy, assistance, or 
advice. And this is the individual who stands 
forth to pish and phew at the,murmurous crowd 
ef lovers who throng the feast of Saint Valentine ; 
like a hippopotamus in a swarm ef humming- 

* A kind of confectionery.—Fp. 
Voi. XVI.—No. 94.—Nw 











birds, swearing at them for sucking honey from 
the flowers ! 


“ Dear Easy Cuarr,—I want to know about the 
proprieties of a story. If I am writing a tale of 
modern life and society in town to-day, may I use 
real names and events as if I were writing a report 
for anewspaper? Oris it a mean and dishonorable 
thingtodoso? I am engaged, you know, to Edward 
Gray. If any body should write a story called 
‘Edward Gray’s Courtship,’ and describe him and 
me by nanie, and the circumstances of our engage- 
ment, precisely as they occurred, don’t you think 
that Edward would be very likely to pull the au- 
thor’s nose, and wouldn’t he be entirely justified in 
doing so? 

“T ask for information, and am your friend and 
constant reader, Mary Browx.”* 


It is not a new question, dear Miss Mary, and 
the Easy Chair has discussed it before. In the 
particular case you suppose, there can be very lit- 
tle doubt that Mr. Edward Gray would do precisely 
as you suggest, just as he would call any body to 
account who discussed his private affairs in the 
newspaper. 

With the present facilities and temptations to 
publicity, the peace of society depends upon indi- 
vidual honor. There is an immense temptation for 
every man who writes for the public to write about 
personal matters, because that is the kind of gossip 
which is most entertaining to the public, and conse- 
quently most desirable to publishers, and well paid. 
Any thing “‘ spicy”—any thing that will set people 
talking, wondering, and discussing—is what the 
purveyors of literature for a jaded public, which has 
but a moment to read, and that in a railroad car, 
desire. The world, you must understand, dear Miss 
Mary, is a huge tea-party, dying for scandal... 

The rule for the guidance of an author seems to 
be very plain. Literature, so far as it deals with 
character and life, must, of course, be founded ei- 
ther upon actual or possible facts. But as life is 
richer and more probable than imagination, it is 
better, if you can, to have the actual rather than 
invent the possible fact. Thus the great charac- 
ters, in the English novels, are either portraits, or 
studies only a little changed from life. And indeed 
if an author sets himself to invent characters and 
circumstances, he will soon find that his inven- 
tion is very like some reality in his experience, 
and his story will naturally run in the ruts of that 
reality. 

This study and representation of character is 
clearly within the author’s right, but he is bound 
so to manage his picture that it shall not seem to 
be a careful portrait ; for in that way he might do 
the greatest injustice. As thus, a neighbor of his 
might be a nervously shy man, and notoriously so, 
and the author might choose to depict a shy man 
in a story, while his other traits may be described 
as the very reverse of those which mark his neigh- 
bor. Now, men are known to the world by some 
eminent peculiarity, and in this case it would be 
the shyness. How great, and perhaps fatal, an in- 
justice the author might do his neighbor, by having 
drawn a portrait with this eminent trait, which 
would infallibly be taken as a correct likeness of 
the neighbor! 

On the other hand, no man would care to copy 
all the circumstances of his neighhor’s life, in order 
to do him justice and convey no fulse impression. 
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The truth is, that is not the point from which to 
regard the matter. Thereis no royal road to trav- 
el in this more than in any other department of 
art. Genius is the alembic in which actualities 
are fused. Experience puts in the reverend rector 
of the village, and genius takes out Parson Adams. 
Experience puts in a hundred aspects of selfishness 
and skill, and genius takes out Becky Sharpe. 
Experience puts in a living man or woman, and 
genius takes out animmortal creation. The very 
excellence of a novel of society to-day is that you 
recognize the characters. Who hasn’t paid his 
respects to ‘‘the bosom” of Mrs. Merdle? Who 
hasn’t waltzed with little Rosa Mackenzie? or 
pitied the lonely Jane Eyre? or drank ale with Mr. 
Harry Foker? or watched—in his teens, with ado- 
ration and longing desire—Henry Pelham or Vivian 
Grey ? 

Of course maxiy of the events in these stories oc- 
curred in life precisely as they are related in the 
book ; but the whole consistency and relation of 
the characters are so sustained in the narration 
that they become independent images of art. 

The moment, however, that real names are used 
the story becomes a biography to those who are 
familiar with thename. When Addison and Steele 
appear in ‘“‘ Henry Esmond,” or George Washing- 
ton and Benjamin Franklin in “ The Virginians,” 
then the novelist has no license ; he is compelled to 
follow the facts and probabilities of history. He 
can not make Franklin other than a sagacious man 
—he can not describe Washington as living after 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. In what- 
ever relates to those men he must follow the facts 
of their history, and in describing their conduct he 
is to make it conform to the probabilities of their 
characters, or his book becomes foolish at once. 

This is obviously not a fair thing to do in the 
case of people who are in no sense public property. 
Their real names can have no interest to the world 
of readers. The mention of them only gratifies a 
small itching for scandal and gossip in a little cir- 
cle where the names are known, and they cover 
the unfortunate victims with shame and confusion. 
There is no conceivable excuse for using such 
names disconnected from the actual facts of the 
lives of the people who bear them; and if those 
facts are introduced into the tale, it becomes a bi- 
ographical sketch, written, of course, at the peril 
of the author. 

The foolish vices which are the common property 
of society—the vanities, the little lies, the hollow 
forms, the ignorance, the prejudices—which are 
peculiar to no individual, but are shared by “the 
world” and “society” in general, are, equally with 
the nobler sentiments and impulses— generous 
thoughts, sympathies, and heroic actions —the 
proper material for the author; and if any indi- 
vidual man or woman is guilty of saying a mean, 
silly, or prejudiced thing, and it is not personal, 
but representative and illustrative, the author has 
a perfect right to use it, even if those who heard it 
in life recognize it in the book. 

Thus it seems to the Easy Chair, dear Miss Mary, 
and your Edward Gray can hardly differ from this 
view. Ifany body writes a story of your engage- 
ment, without using your names, and—as, with- 
out dou!.t, it was a most fitting and beautiful 
event—the author so describes it, the result will 
be, in fact, only a lovely idyl—a picture of uni- 
versal traits and beauty —and neither Edward 
Gray nor Mary Brown would complain of it. 





But remember that every author and scribbler 
writes at his peril. If he be not careful, and just, 
and considerate, he will not escape condemnation 
and contempt. If kindly honor guide his pen he 
need not fear, although sometimes there will be an 
outcry that he has betrayed confidence. If he dine 
with Squire Western, and the furious old fellow 
swears at his chaplain and curses his daughter, it 
is still fair for the penman to write a laugh or a 
lesson upon profane brutality, and if he would use 
the experience Squire Western has given him, shall 
his hand be held from writing ? 

If you dine with a glutton are you never again 
to denounce greediness ? 





“Newark, February; 185s. 

“ Dear, Goop Easy Cuair,—Do you know that 
legions, who have been the ardent admirers of 
Harper, feel, just now, ‘ largely aggrieved’ because 
Thackeray is writing about the Americans, hold- 
ing up in a ridiculous light the most honorable name 
our country can boast. No American writer has 
ever had the impiety to attempt a novel with the 
revered George Washington figuring in it as ‘ some 
vain carpet knight.’ 

‘‘Every true American will feel shocked. Next 
to making the Saviour of the world figure in a mod- 
ern novel, would be placing in such light the ‘ Fa- 
ther of his Country.’ Next to ridiculing religious 
feeling, is striking at the veneration for the great 
and good with the subtly-poisoned pen of ridicule.” 


It is very clear that “‘ The Virginians” is des- 
tined to excite more attention in this country than 
any other novel ever published by Thackeray, and 
the letter of the Easy Chair’s Newark correspond- 
ent is one expression of the very various feelings 
which are sure to be awakened by the story. 

But the Easy Chair must protest against the in- 
terpretation which Newark is pleased to put upon 
the tenor of the novel, even as far as it has already 
advanced. Washington’s is certainly our ‘‘ most 
honorable name;” but there are men living who 
have seen Washington, and it is putting rather too 
fine a point upon it—is it not ?—to forbid his intro- 
duction into a work of fiction, which represents so 
accurately the character of the times as Thackeray’s 
novels of that period confessedly de. 

No other epoch of our history is more roman- 
tic and picturesque—no other is so likely to fur- 
nish material for our historical novelists for many 
a year to come—and will it be wise to have it un- 
derstood that the chief man of the period is never 
to be represented except in some vague and super- 
stitious unlikeness? Let Newark remember for a 
moment how many of the most famous men and 
women in history survive to us, as living beings, 
who had a day and a work in the world, chiefly in 
the portraiture of the poet or the romancer. Achil- 
les, and Hector, and Agamemnon were but names, 
doubtless; but they existed as real ancestors to the 
Greeks and Trojans, because the songs of Homer 
had made them real. Cleopatra lives for us in 
Shakspeare, and so much so, that when we meet 
her in history she seems cold and unreal. Richard 


Ceeur de Lion survives in Scott more than in Hume. 

Now, Mr. Thackeray is a man who has as thor- 
oughly tinted his mind with the color of the last 
century as any man living: he has been in this 
country, and he knows by experience the universal 
American veneration for the character of Washing- 
ton; moreover, he is a man of too essentially dem- 
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ocratic feeling not to have the heartiest apprecia- 
tion of the position Washington must always occu- 


py in history and in the hearts of all good and 


thoughtful men; he is an author, too, of the high- 
est rank in his day, and of the greatest celebrity, 
who respects his profession, and honors his own 
art in it. Such a man is held, by every conceiva- 
ble inducement, to deal not only with justice but 
with sympathy with such a figure as Washington ; 
and the Easy Chair is firmly of the opinion that the 
portrait of the Father of his Country, painted in 
‘*The Virginians,” will probably be as masterly, 
and complete, and accurate a likeness of that ‘* bu- 
ried majesty,” as he lived and spoke in his time, as 
will ever be made. 

Up to the present point of the story, Washington 
is represented as a young, dignified gentleman—a 
brave and honorable colonial officer—acknowledg- 
ing with regret the necessity of what military men 
call “honor.” In the third number he is upon the 
verge of fighting a duel; but the circumstances are 
so related that every sensible reader understands 
his position. It is impossible to understand what 
Newark means by Washington’s being represented 
as a carpet-knight. That a young, handsome, 
accomplished Virginian gentleman and soldier, a 
hundred years ago, should not lose his grace or 
gravity in a fine manorial drawing-room, but should 
be gay, agreeable, and fascinating ; and that, there- 
upon, the hot-headed and spoiled son of the widow- 
ed head of the house should be led by an intriguing, 
weak woman into the fancy that the young officer 
was trying to be his step-father, because his mo- 
ther was rich, is surely quite within the limits of 
possibility. 

But the reader must observe that Washington 
gives no occasion for such a suspicion, except that 
which sincere good manners are always sure to give 
to jealousy. Nor does the author, for a moment, 
imply it. The whole affair is a dramatic illustra- 
tion of the testy sensitiveness and pride of the Loy ; 
and so far from striking ‘‘ at the veneration for the 
great and good,” it only shows in a lovely light the 
winning youth of Washington. When we speak 
of our veneration for him, we naturally think of 
the mature counselor of many years; but if New- 
ark will remember the .portrait of Washington at 
forty—take off fifteen years, and then contrast it 
with the Presidential gravity of the later likeness 
by Stuart, he will easily conceive the character 
which Thackeray is describing. 

The Easy Chair does not share the unwilling- 
ness of Newark that Washington should be made 
a figure in a great literary picture of his times. 
There is nothing more deleterious to our national 
character than the growing tendency to regard 
Washington as the Greeks did Achilles, and make 
him a demi-god in imagination. What we want is, 
that Washington should be represented, not as the 
miraculous founder of a nation, but as a simple Re- 
publican citizen. Then, fully comprehending his 
principles and seeing his life, we can not excuse our 
abject shortcomings by the private palliation that 
no man can be expected to be as Washington was. 
On the contrary, each one of us must be as he was, in 
loyalty to liberty and a sleepless watch for its de- 
fense, or liberty itself will die out of our national life, 
and the love of it out of our national character. 

The Easy Chair will hail, therefore, every por- 
trait, tenderly and truly drawn, of our great man, 
in all his relations, whether public or private, as 
a national benefit. Thackeray has already made 





plenty of friends among us, who remember him with 
affection, and read his books with admiration and 
sympathy. In his delineation of George Wash- 
ington he will only weave another tie of regard be- 
tween his American friends and himself. Should 
the Easy Chair be mistaken in this expectation, it 
will not fail to mention its error as candidly as it 
now states its fuith. 





Tue French Gallery is closed and the English 
Gallery gone, but the Belmont pictures and the 
Conception of Murillo have been as much looked at 
and admired, and the results of the exhibitions giv- 
en to charity. 

New York was never before so rich in really 
beautiful pictures; and yet of all of them, careful, 
intelligent, skillful, and charming as they were, 
probably the most "famous of all, the Conception, 
will continue to be the most famous ; while perhaps 
scarcely one of the others, except Rosa Bonheur’s 
Horse-Fair, will ever be known in histories of art. 

The French school has a uniform excellence of 
treatment, variety of subject, carefulness of study 
—spirit, grace, and gratification; but the best 
things in the Gallery were some of the little things 
of Frére, tender, delicate pictures of simple emo- 
tions in simple people. 

The English school is bold, brilliant, and une- 
qual ; but a few pictures were better.than all in the 
French collection. One must talk carefully in 
speaking of Art, and pictures, and artists; but 
surely there is an indication of more thought and 
ulterior purpose in the English than the French 
schools of to-day. There is a mechanical excel- 
lence in the latter which seems to be painfully self- 
satisfied. The Chess-Players of Meusonier, which was 
called the gem of the Gallery—what is it but an 
extremely elaborate miniature-painting—an exer- 
cise of skill—a feat, not a picture? But in the 
small picture of the English Gallery, The Light of 
the World, was there not something to be seen in 
the artist’s mind through his picture? 

However, the Easy Chair knows it is a war of 
the roses—the contest of opinion between the two 
styles. Let us grant that both were beautiful; and 
if you think that too mushy a conclusion, then let 
us allow that in the English school there is more 
earnestness than in the other. 

You still object? Shall we then say that the 
English have the most exquisite manipulation, 
and impart that chique which is so fascinating and 
universally pleasing ; and that the French have a 
religious earnestness and intention in their works ? 

You still shake your head? But, unreasonable 
reader, what would you have? 

And the unreasonable reader doubtless answers, 
that if for ‘“‘ English” in the last sentence he may 
read ‘‘ French,” and vice rersa, he will agree. 

With all its heart the Easy Chair assents. 





Ar the moment the Easy Chair is writing these 
words a spring softness is in the air, the grass is 
green, and it wonders not to hear the birds singing 
in the morning. The Bay has been as calm and 
clear asin June, and winter as far away at Epipha- 
ny as it is at St. John’s day. 

What a sermon of God’s goodness this season has 
been! What a special blessing for the poor and 
desolate it has seemed! The bitterest thought in 
the great crisis was the suffering that must follow 
in the days so near at hand, which are themselves 
usually a suffering. But the Divine bounty has 
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supplied a warmth which all the wealth in the 
world could not buy, and the heavenly charity has 
been vaster and more exhaustless than all earthly 
care could provide. 

It is one of those facts which naturally draw ev- 
ery thoughtful mind by the most subtle and strong- 
est persuasion, to faith in the invisible and sleep- 
less benignity which rules the world. Human 
fortunes fall and rise, health fluctuates like the 
winds, youth becomes age, and the dreams which 
were hopes when they dawned, slowly and sadly 
shift into seeming delusions as they fade away ; the 
eternal change goes on in life and action, in love 
and friendship, and all human emotion. But all 
change is in the hand of changelessness. It is like 
the complexion of the globe, its spring and sum- 
mer and winter, its peace and war, and civilization 
and barbarism, ceaselessly rolling under the same 
everlasting blue, the sweet serenity of an unfading 
sky—the smile of God. 

There is a dream which the wisest and best in 
all times and countries have dreamed ; there is a 
hope which no blight has ever destroyed, nor all 
disappointment chilled: pagans have called it the 
immortal fields and the happy hunting-grounds ; 
philosophers have named it the future and the dis- 
enthrallment of humanity; poets have fancied it 
Paradise, and Christians call it the Millennium and 
Heaven. It is the great rest—the sublime accom- 
plishment—the final triumph! It is the sufficing 
flower of which all human power and aspiration 
are but the buds. 

That dream becomes a hope in all humble minds, 
and a faith in all Christian hearts. It is refreshed 
and cherished by the tumultuous panorama of his- 
tory, by the Scriptures which console mankind, by 
intercourse with the meek and faithful and lov- 
ing, and by the unfailing processes of an ever- 
beneficent Nature. But such a kindly season at 
this time feeds and fans the flame anew. ‘Come 
unto me, all ye who labor and are heavy laden.” 
And the earnest of the rest is the unchanging good- 
ness of the Giver. 

The Easy Chair preaches a sermon. 

But what is the first violet or the earliest crocus 
but a sermon, wiser than Solomon's wisdom? 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Hatr-way from Paris to Caen lies an old Cathe- 
dral-town, with rambling streets, quaint timber 
houses filled in with masonry, and outlying Nor- 
man meadows, which, in times of freshet, are bathed 
by a little Norman river which empties into the 
Seine. Here, or hereabout, the poor Empress Jo- 
sephine retired after her divorce, and forgot—or 
tried to forget—the splendors of her reign, and the 
regrets which came after, in the modest luxuries 
which surrounded her in the country chateau of 
Navarre. This chateau is to be seen no longer: 
ten years since it was razed to the ground. But 
for the traveling sight-seer who wanders to the old 
town of Evreux, a new point of interest is hence- 
forth to be entered in the Guide-Books—to wit, the 
Chateau Jeufosse. 

It is not new; it is not grand; it is hardly pic- 
turesque—certainly not more so than a hundred 
other mouldy chateaux of France, which lift their 
quaint extinguisher turrets out of masses of soft 
green poplars. 

Why, then, should travelers look after the Cha- 
teau Jeufosse ? 

Listen, while we tell you. 





In the old times—not so very old either—some 
twenty years ago, and there lived here a certain 


General Jeufosse, who was rich, who had served 


his country with honor, and who had retired into 
this pleasant Norman country of woods and rich 
meadows, and who died here, leaving a widow with 
three children, two boys, and a daughter Blanche. 

It was a proud old family, cherishing beguiling 
traditions of ancient rank, holding fast to old serv- 
itors who had worn its livery for several gener- 
ations, nestling in the shadow of the trees and 
towers which, however old and shaky, loomed up 
grandly in the eyes of the stocking-weavers of 
Evreux. 

There was an ancient chapel in the park of Jeu- 
fosse, where from time to time the parish priest, 
brushing the dust from the altar, said mass for the 
soul of the gallant General who was dead. A de- 
cayed family-carriage from time to time bore the 
widow with her children to the rich Cathedral of 
Evreux. 

The boys were placed, as they grew older, in 
Paris schools, and grew up with Parisian air and 
tastes. The daughter, Blanche, was not trusted 
away from the mother’s eye, but a companion and 
tutress was secured to her in the daughter of an old 
friend of the General Jeufosse, whom we will call 
simply Josephine. 

Blanche and Josephine read together, rambled 
together in the park, together attended mass at the 
cathedral church, and together plotted (as girls 
will plot) their intent upon the world. 

So, for many a day and many a week, the sea- 
sons ran round; the boys coming home to make 
Noél gay, and to shoot with Crepel (the old game- 
keeper) in the woods; the Evreux shopmen and 
manufacturers reverencing or scorning, as their hu- 
mors or interests led them, the occasional appear- 
ance of the pale Blanche, or of the fast young Pa- 
risians, in the narrow streets of their town. 

The widow, true to old seigneury traditions, ac- 
complished punctually her little deeds of charity ; 
the family-carriage made duly its appearance be- 
fore the arched cathedral doors; pale Blanche, 
with her attendant Josephine, flitted here and there 
upon the river margin, or under the coppices of 
the park ; and the Paris world (or your Western 
world) would never have known the name of Jeu- 
fosse, and the chateau never have been mentioned 
to travelers at Evreux, except for the story that 
is to come. 

Madame Jeufosse wishing to establish an old 
friend in her neighborhood, had occasion to consult 
with a wealthy proprietaire of Evreux, who had 
control of certain cottages which lay near to the 
Chateau Jeufosse. This interview with the pro- 
prietaire led to acquaintance, and to intercourse 
with his family. We will call his name Guillot. 
Every body in the country about Evreux knew 
him as a gay, rich, good-natured braggart—short, 
fat, and jolly—ignoring church and church-serv- 
ice, spending his money freely, frightening all 
tradesmen who had pretty wives, a capital shot, a 
boon companion at dinner, recreant of all moral 
claims, managing—by dint of money and good- 
nature—to keep on even terms with the world, oc- 
casioning Madame Guillot many a heart-ache—the 
very type, indeed, of a godless, easy, polite, gen- 
erous Frenchman, whose spiritual horizon was 
bounded by animal pleasures. 

Madame Guillot was pretty, earnest, honest, and 
tefined. So it happened that an intimacy grew up 
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between the families of Jeufosse and of the wealthy 

ietaire of Evreux. The Guillots came to dine 
at the Chateau Jeufosse; Mad Jeufe and 
Blanche and Josephine went, in their turn, to dine 
at the gay house of the Guillots. 

The sons Jeufosse, Ernest and Albert, when they 
came up from Paris, joined Monsieur Guillot upon 
his hunting bouts, and together they ranged the 
woods which lay about the family chateau. But 
it happened that Monsieur Guillet, true to his in- 
stincts, conceived the idea of making a conquest of 
the pretty Josephine—not pretty, indeed,in face or 
in figure, but in a thousand coquettish ways, which 
piqued the pride of this French Lothario. So he 
laid his plans, and put them in execution. There 
were servitors of Jeufosse who had seen him snatch 
and kiss the hand of Mademoiselle Josephine in the 
shaded corridors of the chateau, and there were 
servants in the rich house of Guillot who could tell 
the same story of their mrerry master when the 
maiden came with her widowed mistress to dine 
with the wealthy bourgeois. 

Perhaps Josephine made ar of this stolen 
adoration to broider upon the monotonous life of 
the country chateau; perhaps she was proud—as 
most women are—of a conquest in any quarter, 
and indulged her coquetry in multiplying humili- 
ations for her victim; perhaps she made a joke of 
it with her friend Blanche, and they may have re- 
lieved their solitude with merry laughter at the 
ardent coxcomb. Certainly times had changed at 
the mou dy Chateau of Jeufosse ; and the Parisian 
boys coming back to their Noél ranged through 
the preserves with the amorous Guillot, and the 
married lover made gifts of shot and powder to the 
taciturn gamekeeper Crepel. 

There were staid country friends of the widow 
who gave her caution, and who advised her to give 
congé to the coquettish companion of her daughter, 
but the stately Madame Jeufosse neither sought 
counsel nor took counsel. 

So matters stood, when suddenly—whether by 
reason of Josephine’s coldness or Josephine’s tire- 
some coquetry—the married lover transferred his 
attentions to the daughter, Blanche. 

Bouquets were thrown into her window, bou- 
quets were left for her upon the chapel steps, 
flowers were flung into her carriage. Only Blanche 
could tefl whether these flowers were treasured or 
spurned ; and Blanche said nothing. 

But the mother snuffs the flowers of the unwise 
lover, and goes straightway to the house of Ma- 
dame Guillot, and tells how their intercourse must 
end now; and Monsieur Guillot is no longer in- 
vited to the chateau. 

But the rebuff only quickens the ardor of this 
dashing Lothario; he wanders into the park at 
night and blows blasts upon a hunter’s horn, mak- 
ing a coarse serenade, at which the country-people 
laugh; and this good, easy Lothario invites them 
to the wine-shop, and drinks and laughs with them. 

Poor Madame Guillot suffers these mad pranks of 
her husband silently. One of the Paris sons writes 
an insulting letter to Monsieur Guillot, which the 
devoted wife intercepts and will not deliver, fearing 
it may come toa duel. She forwards it, however, 
to a brother of the husband, who forthwith comes 
to Evreux, and consults with the lady and with 
friends of Madame Jeufosse. These together sum- 
mon the guilty Lothario, and adjure him to forego 
his amorous pursuit of the pale Blanche. He ad- 
mits his error, and promises reformation. 











Still, however, the bouquets and the notes pass, 
and the horn is heard by night in the park. The 
matter is growing into standard topic of gossip, and 
poor Madame Jeufosse feels that a blight is fasten- 
ing upon the character of the daughter. 

Shall Lothario be challenged openly? Then the 
affair becomes a story for the world, and the daugh- 
ter seems dishonored. But may not the mistress 
of the chateau defend herown? May she not drive 
interlopers from her park, though it be with pow- 
der and ball ? 

A friend of the widow puts the question cautious- 
ly, and in a way that shall not excite suspicion, to 
a high judicial officer of the Department, and the 
reply is in the spirit of the Common Law, that “a 
man’s house is his castle.” 

Then Madame Jeufosse takes the silent game- 
keeper, Crepel, into her confidence, and tells him 
that her chateau must be defended : if people come 
by night they must be warned away; and if they 
will not be warned away by words, there are the 
guns. 

This warning is conveyed to Guillot, and Guil- 
lot laughs, and says, “‘ Fire ; then you will see that 
I am not your enemy.” 

Still the letters come, and the flowers for Blanche 
are on the chapel steps. Did Blanche receive 
them? Blanche is silent. 

For a night, for two nights, Ernest, who has 
come up from Paris, watches in the wood with 
Crepel, but they hear nothing. Ernest returns to 
Paris, bidding Crepel have no fear, but fire upon 
the “ hobgoblins.” Even Madame Jeufosse watch- 
es late, encouraging Crepel to protect the honor of 
her family. 

Guillot, however, is madly persistent : he comes 
upon a certain night to the park wall, and, leaving 
his servant without, enters alone. The gamekeep- 
er, Crepel, hears his step, and follows him to a 
large chestnut-tree which grows near to the cha- 
teau. He sees him stoop to leave some love-token 
at the foot of the tree, and calls out to him; but no 
sooner has he called than he fires, and the man falls. 

Crepel walks away to tell Madame Jeufosse what 
he has done. 

The man meantime is dying under the tree. 
He calls out for his servant, ‘‘ Afon ami! the cow- 
ards have killed me!” 

The servant rushes in, and finds him bleeding 
profusely, and nearly dead. He goes to the cha- 
teau to ask for help, but the doors are all closed 
upon him. At length a maid-servant comes out 
with a glass of water, but before she has reached 
him Guillot is dead. 

At morning the officers of justice come to remove 
the body. Crepel is seized, and carried away to 
prison; and, shortly after, Madame Jeufosse, and 
Ernest, and Albert, are indicted for their share in 
the killing of the victim. 

Was Blanche privy to these night visits of the 
slain man? Did she stimulate this obstinate pur- 
suit? Did Guillot really entertain a crazy passion 
for that thin, pale-faced girl of the chateau? Was 
the mother forced to this extreme measure for the 
defense of a daughter’s fair name? 

These are the questions which, for a month past, 
have been bandied about in all the salons of Paris, 
and these have made the Chateau of Jeufosse as 
famous as its former neighbor, the Chateau of Na- 
varre, 

The trial has come off since; you have read of it 
in your papers—how the ablest advocate of France 
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— a jury), M. Berryer, plead for the family 
Jeu ufosse. 

“ Shall we slay the midnight robber,” said he, 
‘*and take no arms in our hands to protect the 
sanctity of our homes from the approaches of those 
baser criminals who would violate the honor of our 
daughters ?” 

The jury said no, and there was a verdict of ac- 
quittal. 

The friends of Crepel bore him away in triumph. 
Madame Jeufosse and family were attended by the 
sympathies that were quickened, if not born, under 
the eloquent appeal of M. Berryer. 

—aAll which demonstrates that in France, as ev- 
ery where else, there are social crimes which, if 
laws do not touch, men’s hands (warmed by their 
hearts) will. 

Poor Blanche, meantime, though she be white 
as her name, is fallen heir to a great blight of scan- 
dal, spread all over the Continent; and whether 
she wander by the margin of the Norman river, or 
take on the flush of Paris salon life, there will be 
unforgiving fingers pointed at her, never to be laid 
until the Great Spoiler makes her ravishment cer- 
tain. 





Next to this, on our score of Foreign Gossip, 
counts the affair of Chapuys-Montlaville. Has it 
reached you yet ? 

No? 


Well, listen again, and we will tell you of it. 

Chapuys-Montlaville is an honored name down 
by Lyons ; it is borne by a Senator, who is a se- 
vere, stiff, pretentious man, of large fortune, and by 
reason of it, of large influence. He has a son, who, 
not long ago, conceived a passion for a beautiful 
daughter of a druggist of St. Etienne. Contrary to 
the father’s wishes, he married the object of his love, 
and for a year or two they lived together—if not 
happily, with no noise of their unhappiness. 

Of course it was absurd that a son of an Impe- 
rial Senator should remain stupidly faithful to a 
wife who was only daughter of a druggist. And 
he launched into all sorts of infidelities, so gross in 
their excess that the wife left him, and went home 
to her father of St. Etienne, carrying with her her 
only child. There she buried her griefs, or forgot 
them in lavishing caresses upon her first-born. 

But to the stately Senator it seemed very absurd 
that his grandson, bearing the distinguished name 
of Chapuys-Montlaville, should grow up in the at- 
mosphere of drugs: so he plotted with the police 


And while we are talking of judic‘al matters in 
France, let us take note of a circumstance growing 
out of the recent Lemaire trials and convictions. 
Six or seven prisoners (if you remember) were in- 
dicted in a body, of whom not less than four for 
murder. Three, we believe, were sentenced to the 
guillotine, two to hard labor for life, and the others 
to imprisonment for varying periods. The conduct 
and bearing of certain ones among the condemned 
were much remarked upon; there was a cool avow- 
al of crime, and utter recklessness of issues in one ; 
in another, a consummat? parrying of every charge, 
and an impudent pretense of honesty which imposed 
upon half the audience. Throngs came to be pres- 
ent at the trial, and an enterprising publisher of 
Amiens (where the parties now lie in prison) has 
issued portraits of the criminals. These, for a time, 
hung in his shop-window ; but the police, under 
the orders of the Imperial Court, has made seizure 
of them, and forbid further publication. The scan- 
dal could not be tolerated; it impaired the aims of 
justice, in diminishing the shame of punishment. 

How so? you ask: and French justice replies, 
It makes renown of what should be only infamy. 
Is this false reasoning, or is it good reasoning ? 

When the Italian refugee fired upon the Emper- 
or some three years gone, his trial was hurried, 
and his execution almost secret, in order that the 
wretched man might not feed his vanity with the 
odor of a long public gossip, or the empressement of 
a throng to witness his punishment. 

For kindred reasons, the pictures of Lemaire and 
Company have been destroyed. 

Do not quiet and silence quicken the efficacy of 
punishment? Did not the miserable two hours’ 
harangue of Donnelly take away from the solemn 
lesson of his death? 

One more mention of crime, and we pass on. 
But this time it is of crime which is saved from the 
name of crime by the stamp of honor; deliberate 
slaughter, which is not murder: we mean, a duel. 

A Neapolitan Count and a French Captain are 
at a public ball of Paris; a ball so public that no 
man ever dances at them with any woman he would 
venture to salute when in company with his wife 
or sister. At such a ball, a Neapolitan Count, ei- 
ther purposely or accidentally, treads upon the foot 
of a dancing-girl who is the partner of a French 
Captain. Our French Captain remarks petulantly 
upon the mal-adresse of the Neapolitan; the South- 
ern blood kindles, and the Count retorts; there is 
a strong French counter-retort, and a challenge 


(as, being Senator, he could) for the recovery of his | passes. 


grandson. The mother was decoyed away, the 
child seized — borne off by the grandfather ; but 
the mother’s wail echoed, and re-echoed by the 
voices of ten thousand neighbors of St. Etienne, 
reached the Imperial ears. Warm-hearted Eugé- 
nie (if report be true), fired with the wrong to her 
sex, insisted upon the restoration of the child. 

And the order went out from the palace to dis- 
charge all the offending Imperial officers, and to 
the Senator that he must give back the child. 

The mother went to receive it from the hands 
of the reluctant grandparent, and returned to her 
home in a triumph, made noisy by 2 thousand of 
the brave proletaires of St. Etienne. 

And by this siding with the impulses of a mo- 
ther’s heart, as opposed to the pride and dignity 
of the distinguished Chapuys-Montlavilles, the as- 
tute Emperor has won ten thousand friends, in 
place of one Senator whom he loses. 





S 

The French Captain has already slain his man, 
and lays himself open to no charge of cowardice, 
in volunteering (as he does next morning) an apol- 
ogy ; but the Count demands, in addition, a writ- 
ten retraction. This the French pride refuses, and 
the battle comes off with the pointed swords of It- 
aly. They were the Count’s own weapons, but he 
is pierced through the heart. 

The affair is settled thus: the Captain, who does 
not allow a lady upon his arm, even in the Paris 
balls, to be treated so slightingly as he would treat 
her on the street, has killed his man to prove it— 
as if so large proof were needed ! 

And the Count, who does not bear hasty lan- 
guage, indeed who will not, has fought to prove 
it, and has proved it. Henceforth, let no man ad- 
dress him insult ; or, rather, the vilest may insult 
him now, or his memory—throw dice, for the dance 
hand of his partner, upon his tomb! It is the old 
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story: the jackal barks at the hyena, and the hy- 
ena straightway eats off the head of the jackal. 

We said we would pass on: whither shall we 
pass ? 

Have you some day missed your Courier or your 
Times at breakfast, and bemoaned your want? and 
has your ire risen against some thievish street-boy 
who has made robbery of your news? And sup- 
pose you send in to borrow a neighbor’s, and find 
thatis gone, too! The carriers are perhaps derelict, 
and you make your way to the publishing office, 
but there is no paper. Stopped—stopped by order 
of Government. The ponderous engine at rest, 
the printers hanging idly about the corners. 

Have you ever conceived what it is for a great 
journal to be suddenly suppressed? Five hundred 
men cut short of employment in a day ; fifty thou- 
sand angered by vain expectation; five hundred 
thousand lending their eager comment ; all this we 
had not long ago in the suspension of La Presse. 
There was a special petition on behalf of the poor 
printers and their families, and rumor said, Mad- 
ame Dudevant contributed a pathetic appeal in 
their favor, but the decree remain 

It is not a little odd, moreover, that M. Peyrat, 
the gentleman whose article was the occasion of 
the suppression, is by no means of the advance 
school of Republicans; not enough so, as would 
seem, to secure the full favor and the votes of those 
who named the General Cavaignac as their legis- 
lative candidate. 

And with this mention of papers and of the Presse, 
comes up again that always buoyant name in Paris 
—Enmile de Girardin. He has been writing for the 
Courrier de Paris, proposing some impracticable 
scheme for a Constitutional opposition to the Im- 
perial administration; accused of vesting money 
in the Courrier, and seeking, in virtue of his old re- 
nown, to draw away those Presse patrons who now 
miss their daily political pabulum; accused yet 
again of complicity with the Government, and an 
attempt to divert attention from grander issues by 
riveting notice to this myth of a Constitutional op- 
position. But through it all, and in spite of it all, 
managing with that ready pen of his and teeming 
brain to mystify the public and win his readers to 
admiration. No Frenchman but will boast of his 
cleverness, but those who call him honest may be 
counted. 

His play of the Fille du Millionnaire is presently 
to be submitted to public judgment on the boards 
of the Vaudeville. Meantime, a private audience 
at his palatial hotel upon the Champs Elysées is 
being delighted, on dit, with the rehearsal of an- 
other play under title of La Malheur d’étre Belle. 
Not, however, credited (is this last) to the ex-jour- 
nalist, but to the pretty young bride which his 
wealth and distinction have latterly won him from 
atitledrace. If Madame Girardin Second has in- 
deed essayed the writing of a comedy, she has ex- 
posed herself to a comparison (with the first Ma- 
dame de Girardin) which can hardly fail to dwarf 
her pretensions. She has, however, the advantage 
of being full of her subject ; and ifit be a misfortune 
to be pretty, Madame de Girardin is the very per- 
son to tell us about it. 

While upon plays, let us mention further the re- 
cent revival at the Francais, of the story of Chat- 
terton—an elegant work of De Vigny’s. Thestory 
is old, and every one knows it: a sensitive boy of 
genius, growing maddened because the world did 
not rate him so high as he rated himself. 





The revival of the performance was a just com- 
pliment to the Count de Vigny, but money-wise it 
was a failure. It drew full houses once; but we 
live in days when romantic boys of eighteen can 
not move the world to a wail, chant they ever so 
wisely. Great effects follow only now upon the 
great, and constant, and well-sustained vigor of 


halfalifetime. Therefore, when a troubadour cuts 


his throat because his prettinesses are not sought 
after, the world shrugs its shoulders and says 
“ Pity !” and nothing more. 





Chitor’s Drawer. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer, a very 

sensible man, takes an economical view of 
the subject that had never occurred to the editor. 
Our friend says: . 

“The Drawer is the first part of the Magazine 
that is opened, as from month to month it makes 
its appearance. Its anecdotes have, I doubt not, 
more than once saved the necessity of medicine, for 
there is health as well as happiness in mirth; and 
mirth of the right kind is, both morally and phys- 
ically, a blessing.” 

He has hit the nail on the head. It is only mirth 
‘of the right kind” that a wise man would recom- 
mend, and that is the only kind that the Drawer 
aims at administering. 

A Western correspondent writes of the Magazine: 
“Every body here loves, reads, and praises //«ar- 
per but the Fourierites and Mormons!” Well done 
for us! We shall think better of ourselves for all 
time, and hope never to have more friends than 
now among the Fourierites or Mormons. 

A correspondent in a distant State writes an able 
and very respectful letter, suggesting that all anec- 
dotes reflecting upon the follies and foibles of the 
pulpit should be suppressed. To this we have two 
objections: First, the Clergy themselves are the 
most prolific contributors of the pulpit anecdotes 
with which the Drawer is so often enlivened. No 
class of men enjoy a good story more than accom- 
plished Christian scholars, and to them we are 
largely indebted for the many amusing incidents 
that we so freely spread before our readers. Inthe 
second place, as preachers say, 2 joke in the pulpit 
is as much out of place and out of character as at a 
funeral, When a man turns the church into a play- 
house and by his ignorance becomes a buffoon, or 
by his irreverence perpetrates folly when he ought 
to be handling serious themes in a serious manner, 
it is a part of every honest man’s duty to punish 
the impertinence. We would hold up his folly to 
the censure of the public, and make fun of him, not 
of the pulpit. Finally, there are frequent flashes of 
wit, or constitutional eccentricities of character, dis- 
playing themselves often in the sacred desk, which 
may be read and enjoyed with no fear of their hurt- 
ing a hair of the head of the least of all our million 
readers. The Rev. Mr. Sprague has made two or 
three large volumes of clerical biographies, and the 
most entertaining pages in the books are those that 
reflect the wit of the New England divines. No- 
body finds fault with the reverend author for col- 
lecting and repeating these anecdotes, The more 
the better. There was the Rev, Dr, Strong of Hart- 
ford, one of the most godly men of the last genera- 
tion, of whom the Drawer has once had the story, 
that on a certain occasion, when a Union meeting 


| was held in his church, he called out 
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Of Bolt 
Will you come this way 
And pray?” 

Now Dr. Strong could not helpit. Such things 
would fly out of his mouth when he opened it, and 
his people knew him too well to be offended, or to 
think less of him for his pleasantry. 

But this is very widely different from treating 
serious things with levity. There is a time and 
place for all things. The bes‘ part of a man is the 
serious; the only element im man of any great ac- 
count is the serious. To laugh is one of the duties 
and pleasures of life, but it is only a wee bit of life 
that can be given up to laughter. Here, in the 
close of our Magazine, we give five or six leaves to 
the amusement of the reader. Those who are op- 
- posed to the institution of laughing can leave these 
leaves uncut, or cut them out before reading the 
number. Especially do we commend this ex- 
scissory to those who fear that the young 
folks will hurt themselves over the Drawer. But 
if a line should be seen in the Drawer, or in any 
ether page of this Magazine, that may justly grieve 
the heart of the good, or tinge the cheek of the mod- 
est, or weaken the reverence of the young for the 
sacred and the pure, may the hand that wrote the 
line forget its cunning! And now, having made 
these words explanatory, let us try on a few of the 
best that the Drawer is splitting with. 


“Brother Colton, 
ton, 





THE same correspondent, whose letter introduced 
these preliminary remarks, goes on to say—‘‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Martin of Bellington, Maine, a man of 
decided talent and worth, was also somewhat noted 
for his eccentricity and humor, which occasionally 
showed themselves in his public ministrations. In 
the time of the great land-speculations in Maine, 
several of his prominent parishioners and church- 
members were carried away with the mania of buy- 
ing lumber tracts. Mr. Martin resisted this spec- 
ulating spirit, and more than once rebuked it in his 
sermons. One evening, at his regular weekly 
prayer-meeting, he noticed that several of his prom- 
inent men were absent, and he knew at once they 
were gone to Bangor to attend a great land sale. 
After a hymn had been sung, he said, 

“* Brother Allen, will you lead us in prayer?’ 
— one spoke up and said, ‘ He is gone to 


= Mr, Martin, not disconcerted in the least, call- 
ed out, 

*** Deacon Barber, will you lead us in prayer ?’ 

“*¢He has gone to Bangor,’ another answer- 
ed. 

** Again the pastor asked, 

“ ¢*Squire Clarke, will you pray ?’ 

**¢The ’Squire has gone to Bangor,’ said some 
one; and Mr. Martin being now satisfied, looked 
around upon the little assembly as if the same re- 
ply would probably be given to every similar re- 
quest, and very quietly said, 

“The choir will sing Bancor, and then we 
will dismiss the meeting !’ ” 





Vircrsta sends to the Drawer the following i im- 
promptu rhyme, said to have been made in meet- 
ing time: 

“Tt was at a prayer-meeting, when, the choris- 
ter being absent, the presiding elder, whose name 
was Jeeter, called upon one of the deacons and said, 
after reading a hymn, 





*** Brother Moon, 
Will you raise a tune f 

“The deacon lifted up his voice, but instead of 

singing at once, he inquired, 
“* Brother Jeeter, 
What's the metre? 

“This being satisfactorily answered, Deacon 

Moon pitched the tune.” 





A MontreEAt correspondent of the Drawer says 
that he reads a sign in one of the streets of that 
city in these words: “Fresh eggs laid here every 
morning by Betty Briggs.” 





A GENUINE touch of woman nature, as well as 
human nature, pervades the following from a cor- 
respondent in Detroit : 

“* A comfortable old couple sat a seat or two in 
front of us on the railroad during one of the hottest 
days of last summer. The journey was evidently 
one of the events of their lives, and their curiosity 
excited the attention of the passengers. Ata way- 
station the old gentleman stepped out of the cars 
to get a drink, or to buy a doughnut, and heard 
the bell only in time to rush to the door of the eat- 
ing-house and see the train moving off without him. 
The old lady in her seat had been fidgeting, and 
looking out of the window in her anxiety for his 
return, and when she saw his plight, his frantic 
gestures for the train to stop as it swept farther 
and farther away, she exclaimed : 

‘«¢There! my old man’s got left! he has!! 
there, see he has!!! Wa'll,’ she continued, set- 
tling back into her seat again, ‘I’m glad on’t—it’s 
always been “Mammy, you'll get left! mammy, 
you'll get left!” all my is long ; 3 and now he’s gone 
and got left, and I’m glad on’t.’ 

‘* Her candid reflection on the accident, and the 
evident satisfaction she felt in the fact that it was 
the old man and not herself that was left, was 
greeted by a round of laughing applause. Nota 
few of the ladies in the car were delighted that it 
was the old man and not the woman who had 
‘caught it’ this time. For once, the lord and not 
the lady had made the blunder, and ‘gone and 
got left.’ ”’ 





Op MarBLEHEAD, on the Eastern shore, sends 
its contribution to the Drawer, and, very fittingly, 
it has a smack of the sea. 

“Tt was on a fishing-smack off the coast: the 
vessel had been recently refitted, painted, and 
cleaned, and a jolly crew were out on a pleasure 
cruise. In the midst of the chowder-eating and 
the grog-bruising a storm was brewing, and pres- 
ently one of the old salts, as he took a swig by ‘ word 
of mouth’ from the jug, passed it to the next man, 
and remarked, ‘It thunders.’ ‘ Yes,’ says the other 
as he took the jug, ‘and it Uightens too,’ as he 
tipped it nearly bottom upward before he could 
get a drop.” 





WE had heard of Judge Dooly, of Georgia, be- 
fore we received the following letter from a Mis- 
sissippian. Indeed we believe the Judge has been 
drawn in the Drawer already, and will be there 
again. Our friend writes: 

“* Judge Dooly was a man of undoubted bravery 
as well as waggery. Once on a time he had the 


misfortune to offend Judge White, who wore one 
cork leg, and challenged Judge Dooly to mortal 
The two judges met on the field at the 


combat, 
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hour appointed, but Dooly was alone. White sent 
to ask where his second was? To this Judge Doo- 
ly replied, ‘ He has gone to the woods for a bit of 
a hollow tree to put one of my legs in, that we may 
be even.’ 

‘* The answer was too much for his opponent ; he 
turned on the only heel he had, and left the field.” 





ANOTHER correspondent sends us yet another 
of the same Judge’s oddities : 

‘* Judge Dooly was presiding at Court in Wash- 
ington County, Georgia, when General Hanson, a 
great blower, seated himself by the side of the 
Judge, and commenced giving him an account of 
his various pieces of property, to impress the Judge 
with an idea of his great wealth. 

“Stop a moment,’ said the Judge. ‘Mr. Sher- 
iff, call in John Jones, the Receiver of Tax Re- 
turns.’ 

“* Jones soon made his appearance. 

**¢Mr. Receiver,’ continued the Judge, ‘ come 
up here and make an inventory of General Han- 
son’s property. He has mistaken you for me.’ 

‘¢ The General reserved the remainder of his state- 
ment for another opportunity.” 





Ir General Barnes was not possessed of very su- 
perior legal attainments, yet, as a lawyer, he had 
the happy faculty of impressing his clients that 
justice and law were with them in all cases. We 
have a handsome illustration of this talent of the 
General, in a letter from a friend : 

‘* A rough countryman walked into the office of 
General Barnes one day, and began his applica- 
tion: 

‘* ¢ General Barnes, I have come to get your ad- 
vice in a case that is giving me some trouble.’ 

‘** Well, what is the matter ?’ 

‘*¢Suppose now,’ said the client, ‘that a man 
had a fine spring of water on his land, and his 
neighbor living below him was to build a dam 
across a creek running through both their farms, 
and it was to back the water up into the other 
man’s spring, what ought to be done?” 

‘¢* Sue him, Sir, sue him by all means,’ said the 
General, who always became excited in proportion 
to the aggravation of his client’s wrongs. ‘ You 
can recover heavy damages, Sir. It is a most fla- 
grant injury he has done you, Sir, and the law will 
make him pay well for it, Sir. Just give me the 
case, and I'll bring the money from him ; and if he 
hasn’t a good deal of property it will break him 
up, Sir.’ 

‘“** But stop, General,’ cried the terrified appli- 
cant for legal advice, ‘it’s me that built the dam, 
and it’s neighbor Jones that owns the spring, and 
he’s threatening to sue me.” 

‘The keen lawyer hesitated but a moment be- 
fore he tacked ship and kept on: 

“*Ah! Well, Sir, you say you built a dam 
across that creek. What sort of a dam was that, 
Sir?’ 

***Tt was a mill-dam.’ 

“*¢ A mill-dam for grinding grain, was it?’ 

“Yes, it was just that.’ 

““* And it is a good neighborhood mill, is it?’ 

“ So it is, Sir; you may well say so.’ 

“¢And all your neighbors bring their grain 
there to be ground, do they ?’ 

**¢Yes, Sir, all but Jones.’ 

“Then it’s a great public convenience, is it 
not ?” 





i 


**¢To be sure it is. I would not have built it 
but for that. It’s so far to any other mill, Sir.’ 

“** And now,’ said the old lawyer, ‘you tell me 
that that man Jones is complaining just because 
the water from your dam happens to back up into 
his little spring, and he is threatening to sue you. 
Well, all I have to say is, let him sue, and he'll 
rue the day he ever thought of it, as sure as my 
name is Barnes.’ ” 





Wuo has forgotten the emotions inspired by the 
first kiss? Pierce Pungent has exhausted himself 
in a vain attempt to describe what may be remem- 
bered, but can not and should not be told. He 
says: 

‘*We never believed Pope’s line, 

*** Die of a rose in aromatic pain,’ 

till we once accidentally got a kiss awarded to us 
at a game of forfeits, some fifty years ago. Eheu! 
Sugaces! The fair one in question was the secret 
idol of our soul. Oh, those cerulean eyes! those 
flowing silken tresses! that exquisite waist, which 
seemed the isthmus of earth and heaven—the Pa- 
nama which divided the North America of her intel- 
lect from the Southern Continent of her luxuriant 
charms—how we longed to make our arms the only 
railroad of that region, pouring the wild Atlantic 
of our passionate desires into the calm Pacific of 
enjoyment! But we must tear ourself away from 
our geography and return to our mutton, or, rath- 
er, our lamb, for our heart’s worship was only 
eighteen cents a pound—confound the butchers! 
the high price of meat has confused our notions— 
we mean, she was only eighteen years of age. 
When we found ourself entitled to a kiss by the 
sacred game of forfeits, the keenness of the rapture 
almost grew into a toothache. A kiss seemed more 
than we could manage; it grew into Titanic di- 
mensions. We had a vague notion of asking the 
company to help us out by sharing our bliss, as 
the school-boy who, when he hears of his two hun- 
dred pound cake being on the road, promises all 
his comrades a slice, but when it arrives he keeps 
it all to himself! 

‘** A kiss from Mary! and all to our own cheek! 
Oh! and then the blushing shame of a first love, 
vulgarly called calf, came over us, and we stood 
looking at our Mary’s lips as a thief does at the 
gallows! Oh! those sunny eyes! Oh! those 
luxuriant tresses! as she shook them off her ra- 
diant face, as a dove shakes her feathers and a dog 
his hide, in order to leave more cheek to kiss! 
Oh! those provoking lips, pursed up ready, like 
the peak of Teneriffe, to catch the first kiss of love, 
that rosy light from heaven! Oh! that circling 
dimple, couched in her cheek like laughing wile! 
And oh! that moment when she said, ‘ Well, if 
Cousin Pierce won’t kiss me, I'll kiss him!’ She 
stooped down—my sight grew dim—my heart beat 
fast, as though I had swallowed a dose of Prussic 
acid ; her lips touched mine; the world slid away, 
as it does when we soar in a balloong and we were 
carried away into a calm delirium, which has never 
altogether left us.” 





Prruaps there is not in the range of fulfilled 
prophecy a more striking instance than that which 
Mr. Prime brings to view in his “‘Tent Lire 1x 
THE Hoty Lanp,” from which we take the follow- 
ing beautiful passage : 

** The force of God’s promise to his faithful serv- 
ant came over me with a power and beauty I had 
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never before experienced, as I looked up again at 
the same stars that Abraham saw when God bade 
him look on them and see the number of his chil- 
dren. 

**Four thousand years have passed since that 
promise was made on the plains of Mamre, and it 
has been long since fulfilled. The children of 
Abraham, a host more than any man can number, 
having suffered captivity in Egypt, and wandered 
through the wilderness of Expiation, possessed the 
land of that promise, built in it gorgeous cities, and 
the temple which God disdained not to occupy with 
his visible presence, offered sacrifices for centuries 
on the high altar of Isaac’s offering, and then were 
swept away on the wind, like the smoke of their 
own incense. The song of their temple ceased to 
be heard, except in the mournful echoes of the 
tombs of Jehoshaphat. The smoke of the daily sac- 
Tifice ceased to ascend, but gathered and hung in 
a gloomy cloud over the holy hill, invisible to mor- 
tal eyes, indeed, but visible to immortal, as the ev- 
idence of the accomplished vengeance of God. 

* They offered their last great sacrifice on Calva- 
ry, crucified their Lord, and invoked the curse of his 
blood on themselves and their children, Then, the 
promise to Abraham totally and forever forfeited, 
they were scattered over the face of the earth, per- 
secuted, driven up and down the highways and by- 
ways of life, among all people, until the name of 
Abraham became a reproach among men, and Is- 
rael the scoff of every nation. The descendants 
of the barbarian inhabited the land, and then the 
children of Ishmael and of Esau returned to possess 
it, and the blessing of Isaac on his nobler son— 
‘By thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy 
brother, and it shall come to pass, when thou shalt 
have the dominion, thou shalt break his yoke from 
off thy neck’—was fulfilled, and the birthright 
which Israel bought for a mess of pottage, and 
sold again to the nations of the earth for old gar- 
ments to conceal his nakedness and shame, Esau 
retook by his sword, and possesses unto this day. 

“High over all in the serene sky the stars that 
heard the promise, and were indeed the letters of 
light in which it was written, remain calm, and 
cold, and unchanged, above the valley of Hebron, 
as calm and cold to-night, above my head, as when 
their rays fell on the white tents of Abraham, and 
the laughing eyes of the incredulous Sarah.” 





“A party of us,” writes a correspondent, 
‘*went to Rockaway last summer. Mr. M‘Kin- 
non, who was at the head of our party, was not in 
the habit of loitering at the dinner-table, but tak- 
ing some fruit in his hand, would leisurely eat it 
on the piazza of the hotel. One day he took a few 
raisins, and, while eating them, an urchin of sev- 
en or eight ventured, ‘ Please, Sir, give me some 
raisins ?” 

**¢ Certainly,’ said M‘K.; ‘but I have so few 
you had better go to the head-waiter, and he will 
give you ro 

***No, he Won't, Sir; not one.’ 

**¢ Go and try, and if he don’t give you some, 
bone him!’ 

‘“¢T never boned a man in my life,’ said the boy, 
‘and wouldn’t for a dollar.’ 

“Mr. M‘K., being struck with the boy’s manner, 
went and procured him a goodly supply of raisins, 
etc., on a plate, and the little fellow collected his 
youthful compeers around him, and all joined in 





must be returned, and the dinner being over the 
dining-room door was locked, and how to get rid 
of the plate was the question. Our hopeful youth, 
encouraged by his former success, walks up to 
M‘K. and says: 

‘* * Please, Sir, to knock at the dining-room door, 
and make the waiter take the plate, Sir.’ 

“**Yes; but suppose he won’t take it from me?’ 
asked M‘Kinnon. 

‘** Well, if he don’t,’ said the boy, ‘bone him, 
Sir, bone him.’ : 

‘*Mr. M‘Kinnon took the plate, called the mat- 
ter square, and says, if that boy lives to be nom- 
— for the Presidency, he means to vote for 

im.” 





LisTEn to the OLp BAcHELOor on the return of 
the last New-Year’s Day: 


“Oh the spring hath less of brightness 


Every year, 
And the snow a ghastlicr whiteness 
Every year; 
Nor do summer blossoms quicken, 
Nor does autumn’s fruitage thicken 
As it did—the seasons sicken 
Every year. 


“It is growing colder, colder, 


very year, 
And I feel that I am older 
Every year; 
And my limbs are less elastic, 
And my fancy not so plastic— 
Yes, my habits grow monastic 
Every year. 
“*Tis becoming bleak and bleaker 
Every year, 
And my hopes ate waxing weaker 
Every year; 
Care I now for merry dancing, 
Or for eyes with passion glancing? 
Love is less and less entrancing 
Every year, 


“Oh, the days I have squander’d 


‘very year, 
And the friendships rudely sunder'’d 
Every year! 
Of the ties that might have twined me, 
Until Time to Death resigned me, 
My infirmities remind me 
Every year." 





A New Jersey Justice of the Peace was trav- 
eling with a friend in the western part of Ohio, 
and finally came into quite an unsettled region. 
Late im the day the two travelers reached a cabin, 
where they asked for supper and lodgings. The 
old man was away, and the old woman promptly 
refused, but the grown-up daughter put in a good 
word for the good-looking men, and her mother 
finally consented. After supper, as they were all 
sitting before the fire, the old woman began the 
talk: 

“*T s’pose, strangers, you’re from Connekticut, 
or some such Yankee place ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am,” said the Justice, “‘ we are not 
Yankees by any means.” 

‘* Well, where did you come from then ?” 

‘We are from New Jersey, madam.” 

“Oh, goody Laudy!” said the old woman, 
“worse yet!” 





THE lively writer who sends the two or-three 
that are next in order will always be welcome. 


the feast. Having finished the repast, the plate | He furnishes a “treating” bill at an Irish election 














— 
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to an Irish baronet, whose successor attests this as 
a ‘* good bill.” 


HIS 
“My Bri, Bryan GAERITY, X 
MARK. 

“To ating (eating) 16 freeholders above stairs 

for Sir Marks, at three shillings and thruppence 

a head, is to me ........-eeeeeeees eececccece £212 0 
*“*To ating 16 more (?) below stairs, and two 

priests after supper, is to me .........+++.++- 115 0 
“To six beds in one room and four in anoth- 

er, at two guineas every bed, and not more than 

four in any one bed at any time; cheap enuff 

the Lord knows! is to me ........0+.sseeeee0 2215 0 
**To eighteen horses and 5 mewles, at thir- 

teen pence every one of them; and for a man 

which was lost (?) on the head of watching them 

GE WRI, 18 00 TED 6c ccccccccccccccvcceccccce 55 0 
**For breakfast on tay in the morning for 

every one of them as many more as they 

brought, as near as I can guess, is tome ..... 412 8 
“To raw whiskey and punch, without talk- 

ing of pipes or tobacco as well as for porter; 

and as well as for breaking the potatoe-pot and 

other glasses (”) and delf, for the first day and 

night, I am not very sure [conscientious fel- 

low] but for three days and a half, as little as 

I can call it, and to be very exact (®) it is in all 

or thereabouts, as nearly as I can guess, and 

not to be too particular, is to me at the least.. 7915 0 
(‘* Sir Marks,” whoever he was, can not have 

resisted payment of this last item at any rate, 

after so many careful reservations put around 

to make it safe. But we have not by any 

means got to the end of the account.] 
“ For shaving and cropping off the heads (1!) 

of 49 freeholders for Sir Marks (not stated, by- 

the-way, whether for dinner or for supper], at 

thirteen pence every head of them, by my 

brother who has a Wote (vote), is to me...... 213 0 
**For a womit (vw in place of a v] and nurse 

for poor Tim Kiernan in the middle of the 

night, when he was not expected [i.e. not ex- 

pected to live}, is to me ten hog (Anglicé).... 01010 
** Signed in place of Jemmy Curr'’s wife (1) 


HIS 
“Bryan X Gageiry. 
MARK. 
“ Sum of the total (otherwise total of the hull): 
£2. da. 
2 12 Ov 


wre 


2 


Ar Aan 
Sssss 


one 
ee Set 


7 ® 
213 01 ¢) 
00 10 10 
110 18 10 
“ Nore.—I don't talk of the piper for keeping 
him sober so long as he was so [another most 
prudent reservation], this is to me........... £0 0 0!" 





A Mernuopist brother—not a bishop as yet, but 
“ superintending” the churches of one of the wid- 
est Districts in this country—vwrites to the Drawer 
the following incident, which we print, not to laugh 
at, but as a striking exhibition of feeling good as 
well as good feeling : 





’ “ While superintending a camp-meeting in Scott | 
County, Virginia, there was a dear old sister, noted | 
in that county for her piety, who became very much | 
attached to me, and every morning she came to the | 
preacher’s tent with a bag of peaches, and often 
with other tokens of her kind regard. Just before | 
the meeting was to close she presented herself, and | 
after giving me the fruit and charging me to eat it | 
all myself, she said : 

“*Pm going to také my seat over there by 
Brother Smith’s tent, where I can see you good 


and have plenty of room to shout and praise the 
Lord.’ 


** When the service began there sat the old wo- 
man. I began by reading the well-known hymn: 
“*On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.* 

‘*Ere I had finished the hymn every eye in the 
vast audience was filled with tears; and as the 
leader was about to raise the tune, the old sister 
arose from her seat, and slapping her hands, cried 
out at the top of her voice : 

“*God Almighty bless your pretty sweet little 
soul! Just read dat hymn over one more time 
like yer did just now.’ 

‘The effect was tremendous on the whole as- 
sembly. They were quite as ready to laugh as 
they had been to cry a moment before, and it was 
some time before I could control myself enough to 
tell the leader to sing.” 





Aw attentive reader of the Drawer requests us 
to print a capital thing that was said by Tris- 
tam Burgess, of Rhode Island, in Congress: 

“During the debate on the Tariff, in 1828, an 
amendment was offered to increase the duty on 
molasses ten cents per gallon, being an increase of 
a hundred per cent. ad valorem. Its object was to 
choke off the Northern members, and indirectly to 
kill the bill. The moment the amendment was 
announced by the chairman, in Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Burgess, of Rhode Island, arose and 
implored the mover to withdraw it. He showed 
its effects upon the trade between the Eastern 
States and the adjacent islands, in timber, and the 
return cargoes of molasses, which was the daily 
food of the poor. His speech was short, and to the 
point. As he took his seat Henry Daniel, of Ken- 
tucky, sprang to his feet, and roared out at the top 
of his voice: ‘ Mr. Speaker, let the constituents of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island sop their bread 
only on one side in molasses, and they will pay 
the same duties they do now.’ Mr. Bartlett, of 
New Hampshire, here remarked, ‘ Now look out 
for Tristam; Harry will catch it.’ Mr. Burgess 
arose, with fire beaming from his countenance, and 
addressed the chair. ‘‘ The relief proposed by the 
gentleman from Kentucky is but adding insult to 
injury. Does not that gentleman know that es- 
tablished habit becomes second nature, and that all 
laws are cruel and oppressive that strike at the in- 
nocent habits of the people? To illustrate: What 
would the gentleman think of me if I should offer 
an amendment that neither himself nor his constit- 
uent shall hereafter have more than a pint of whis- 
ky for breakfast instead of a quart? Does he not 
know that the disposition of all animals partakes, 
in a greater or less degree, of the food on which 
they are fed? The horse is noble, kind, and grate- 
ful; he is fed on grain and grass. The bear (look- 
ing at Daniel, who was a heavy, short man, dress- 
ed in a blue coat with a velvet collar) will eat 
hog and raw hominy. You may domesticate him, 
dress him in a blue coat with a velvet collar, and 


| learn him to stand erect, and to imitate the human 


voice, as some showmen have done, but examine 
him closely, Sir (ooking at Daniel some seconds), 
you will discover he is the bear still. The gentle- 
man told us, in a speech some days ago, that his 
district produced large numbers of jackasses, hogs, 
and mules. No stronger proof of the truth of his 
statements can be given than a look at its repre- 
sentative. I ask the gentleman to keep this extra 
duty off molasses, and commence its use among his 
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constituents, and as feeble as our hold upon life is, 
Mr. Chairman, a man may yet, before we die, be 
permitted to go to his grave with two eyes in his 
head in the gentleman’s district.’ Daniel wilted 
under the sarcasm, and few memibers afterward 
felt disposed to arouse the eminent son of Rhode 
Island.” 

A apy in the South writes that a friend of hers 
was conversing with a conceited fellow, who was 
himself enough of a blockhead for two. He was 
speaking of a common acquaintance of theirs, and 
wound up his very unfavorable opinion of the per- 
son in question by calling him “‘ a conceited block- 
head.” 

“Well, Sir,” replied the lady, ‘‘I do not know 
any one better qualified to judge of the subject than 
yourself.” : 

The fellow accepted the remark as a compliment 
to his superior discernment, and smiled his grate- 
ful acknowledgments, 


Anxp the same lady correspondent pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to ‘‘ the Poet :” 

Every perfumed thought that came 
From the Poet's silent heart, 
Shall in other days impart 

Grateful incense to his name. 

And the seeds of truth he leaves 
On the seeming barren ground, 
Shall in other days be bound 

Into golden harvest sheaves. 

Tue bar and the pulpit have furnished no small 
amount of admirable material for the Drawer, but 
the medical gentlemen are very sparing of their fa- 
vors. Probably the doctors rarely see any thing 
to laugh at. Then let us have the other side of the 
picture. The serious is the better part of man. 
Laughter is but the flower of life; to be seriously 
cheerful and cheerfully serious is the true way to 
live. 

Now and then one of the doctors comes with a 
humorous reminiscence of his profession, or a sketch 
of something that has just happened, and which he 
must tell or burst. Listen: 

“ One of my patients is a genuine hypochondriac. 
One of his hallucinations has been that Bonaparte 
is seeking him to take his life, and that a detach- 
ment of the Guard is around his house, ready to 
pitch into him if he stirs out. The other day he 
sent for me in great haste. I was soon in his cham- 
ber, and found him writhing in great agony. He 
had been eating a hearty dinner, and an attack of 
dyspepsia was on him of the worst kind. 

*** Well, what’s the matter now, my dear Sir?’ 
I said; ‘has Bonaparte been here?’ 

***No! oh no, Doctor! a thousand times worse! 
I’ve swallowed the Twelve Apostles!’ 

***Ts it possible?’ I replied. ‘ That is dreadful, 
to be sure, but not so bad as if Bonaparte and his 
men had gone down, for they carried fire-arms, 
and would have blown you up in no time! But 
the Apostles had only spears. I suppose you feel 
them prick occasionally ?’ 

“**Oh dear, yes! There! what an awful lunge 
right there! That’s Judas; I know it is! What 
a terrible fellow he is!’ 

“¢T fix them! Ill bring them all up in five 
minutes,’ said I. And preparing a strong emetic, 
darkened the room, gave him the dose, and as soon 
as it took effect I struck my cane heavily on the 





floor with every cascade, crying out with each: 
‘There comes Peter! there comes John! that’s Ju- 
das!’ till the round dozen were cast up; when I 
ordered them all out of the room, and shut the 
door. The patient—exhausted, indeed, but re- 
lieved—fell asleep, and awakened with a full con- 
viction that the Twelve had departed. 

‘* He will not swallow the Apostles again, until 
he takes them as dessert after overfeeding.” 





Aw ardent admirer writes that he was complete- 
ly carried away by the Drawer for last month. 
Some one must have brought him back, for he is 
on hand, and sends the following very timely re- 
proof of a practice which, like stealing umbrellas, 
is becoming a little too common in this community : 

“ The Rev. Mr. Peters, of Tennessee, was preach- 
ing, and, having a large gift of continuance, was 
somewhat protracted in his discourse. Several of 
his hearers left in the midst of the sermon. One 
young man was on his way to the door when Mr. 
Peters pointed his hong finger at him, and said, 
‘ Brethren, that young man has just as good a right 
to go out as any one.’ It is needless to say that he 
was the last deserter. 

** At another time, while Mr. Peters was preach- 
ing, a young man started to leave the house, and 
making some noise as he went, Mr. Peters paused, 
and said, 

““*T will finish my discourse when that young 
man gets out.’ 

“‘ The fellow very coolly took his seat, and said, 

“*Then it will be some time before you get 
through !’ 

‘*The preacher, however, was up to him; and 
remarking, ‘ A bad promise is better broken than 
kept,’ went on with his sermon.” 





Tuts reminds us of an old pulpit anecdote at- 
tributed to Rowland Hill. Two strangers passing 
the church in which he was preaching, entered, 
walked up the aisle, and finding no seat, stood for 
a while and listened to the sermon. Presently 
they turned to walk out. Before they reached the 
door the preacher said—‘ But I will tell you a 
story.” 

This arrested the strangers, and they paused, 
turned again, and listened. 

‘*Once there was a man,” said the speaker, 
‘*who said that if he had all the axes in the world 
made into one great axe, and all the trees in the 
world were made into one great tree, and he could 
wield the axe and cut down the tree, he would 
make it into one great whip to thresh those ungod- 
ly men who turn their backs upon the Gospel, and 
stop to hear a story.” 

The strangers thought they had heard enough to 
satisfy their curiosity, and resumed their walk in 
the street. 





For these four, and one more, we are indebted 
to a St. Louis correspondent, whose very name is 
suggestive, and who has promised to come and see 
us again. 

“In the Borough of H——, some years since, 
Pool was prosecuting-attorney, and Jake Wentz 
court-crier. The former was a fellow of ‘infinite 
jest,’ the latter a thick-set, moon-faced Dutchman, 
who held his head a-one-side, but had a voice that 
rang through the court-house, to be heard a square 
off. Alexander Watson, one of the best-hearted 
men alive, but modest to a fault, was one day in 
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the midst of a large audience in the court-room, 
listlessly looking on. Now Pool and Watson be- 
longed to the same volunteer corps— the Guards’— 
and were fast friends. A liberty may be taken with 
one’s friend; so, in a pause of the buzz, while the 
Judge was arranging some instructions to the Jury, 
Pool, in a quiet tone, said to Wentz (perched, as 
usual, in his box), 

“¢ Crier, call Alexander Watson.’ 

“ Jake raised himself, his eyes thrown toward 
the ceiling, his chin drawn down to his left shoul- 
der, and sung out, 

**¢ Alexander Watson! Alexander Watson!! 
Alexander Watson!!!’ 

‘Blank dismay was in the countenance of the 
party thus unexpectedly summoned; his portly 
form soon made way through the crowd; and, 
blushing scarlet, he leaned toward the attorney to 
know his wishes. Pool’s serious face was inclined 
forward. 

‘* ¢ Alick,’ said he, in a whisper, ‘I want you to 
tell the truth.’ 

‘* * Well—yes—you know I will.’ 

*** Then tell me, Alick, have you now any to- 
bacco about you?’ 

“¢ Why, yes—I have,’ began the surprised citi- 
zen. 

“*Then give me a chew,’ said the attorney, at 
the same time giving Wentz the sign to dismiss a 
witness. 

‘“** Alexander Watson, you are discharged the 
court!’ roared the crier. And, long after, much 
of the fun in the borough arose out of Alick Wat- 
son’s surprise, and Pool’s novel mode of raising to- 
bacco while engaged in a case.” 





‘* Tx the same good old borough a State Military 
Convention once met, in mid-summer; and the 
chiefs of our bold militia, swathed to the neck in 
padded broadcloth, and covered with brass buttons, 
were seen on the streets in all directions. About 
the court-house, where the principal nest of lawyers 
was, several of these gentry sat in the shade, making 
their comments on the defenders of the country, 
whose appearance, considering the temperature, 
was ludicrous enough. B—— was a member of 
the bar whose conversation sometimes outran his 
ideas, and whose facts were at times not a little 
confused. ‘ Look’e there, fellows!’ said he, ‘look 
at Colonel Fritz, of Schuylkill! Jerusalem, but 
he’s dressed! And that sword—it looks as fine as 
the one the Emperor of Tuscany sent to the Presi- 
dent !—but only look how proud he walks! But 
it’s rather warm to have that big chateau on his 
head!’ Of course a roar of laughter followed this 
speech, and B—— was happy in the belief that he 
must have said a particularly good thing.” 


‘O_p CuEsTER (in the same borough), a port- 
ly ‘colored person,’ kept an oyster-saloon near the 
court-house. Bill Stanley, a dilapidated part of 
one of the first families, one evening had a stew 
and a mug of ale, but unfortunately had not means 
equal to his desire to pay the score. 

‘“* * Chester,’ said he, ‘just mind this quarter’s 
worth, won’t you ?’ 

‘“*¢Can’t mind—can’t mind, no way!’ 

“**Can’t mind, Chester? Bless your old soul! 
nothing easier, except to forget. But I tell you, 
Chester, J can mind things I read when I was a 
boy, and I'll recite you now part of Scott’s poems. 
Listen!’ 





“Then, as old” Chester’s eyes were enlarging 
with astonishment, 

‘**Yes, you old sinner! listen: 

“* Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on!" 
As he disappeared through the door—‘ Charge, 
Chester, charge!’ 

‘** Jis’ look dare now—all dem bowl soup gone 
clar! and tells ole Chester “charge,” as ef dat 
bring back dat soup and dat ale! Fore de Lor’ I 
gibs up dis business next winter, sure !’” 





“An old Dutch tavern-keeper at the lower end 
of the ‘ borough’ had his third wife, and being asked 
his views of matrimony, replied, ‘ Vell den, you see, 
de first times I marries for love—dat wash goot ; 
den I marries for peauty—dat wash goot too, apout 
as goot as de first; but dis time I marries for mon- 
ey—and dis is petter as poth!’ Old Cooney took 
a practical view of things.” 





JupGE Hewitt was on the bench in the Western 
District of this State, and Colonel Billings was 
trying a case before him. The Judge overruled so 
many of the exceptions of the lawyer that Billings 
got out of patience, and spoke so severely that the 
Judge at last demanded, in a voice of thunder : 

‘* What does the counsel suppose I am here for ?” 

Colonel Billings looked sadly disconcerted, 
scratched his head, thought a moment, and at 
last, with a bland smile on his face, replied, 

‘*T confess your honor has got me now.” 





Tue Rev. Dr. Manton, Rector of St. Asaph’s par- 
ish, in one of the rural districts adjacent to this 
city, had a man-of-all-work on his farm by the name 
of Ned—a capital fellow when he was sober, and 
only now and then would he go offonaspree. One 
of these nows and thens had been unusually pro- 
tracted. When he finally returned home sober, 
the Doctor asked him why he had staid away so 
long. 

“ Ah! Dominie,” replied Ned, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, ‘* I’ve been an extensive traveler since I saw 
you; I’ve been in seven different States.” 

‘* Indeed !” said the Doctor; ‘‘and which were 
they, Ned?” 

“Why first, Dominie, when I left I went over 
into the State of New Jersey; then into a high 
state of excitement ; next into a state of don’t-care- 
a-bit-for-any-thing-ativeness; then into a state of 
abject misery ; then into a state of utter destitu- 
tion; then into a state of helpless drunkenness ; 
and I must candidly admit, Dominie, I was, for the 
major portion of the time, in a fuddled state.” 

The Dominie told him that a state of repentance 
was the one into which he had better go without 
delay, or he would find his last state worse than 
any he had been in yet. 


Ar another time, Ned was raking hay in the 
field; the sky was overcast, and there was every 
appearance of a shower. 

‘**Come, hurry up, Ned!” said the Doctor; “‘ we 
are going to have rain.” 

Ned stopped raking, leaned lazily on his rake- 
handle, took a squint at the clouds, and said: 

** Shouldn’t wonder, Dominie, if we did’ have a 
shower ; but I think it will be only a dry rain.” 

‘*A dry rain!” replied the Doctor; ‘‘ who ever 
heard of a dry rain?” 

Ned put on a very quizzically serious face, and, 
looking at the Doctor, inquired, 
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‘*Dominie, do you ever read the Bible?” 

‘You know I do, Ned; why do you ask me such 
a question as that?” 

“Well, then, don’t you think as how when it 
rained fire and brimstone on to Sodom and Gomor- 
rah it was a very dry rain?” 

Doctor Manton gave it up and left the field. 





Some years ago Colonel Roberts was a Member 
of Congress from Mississippi. On his return some 
of his constituents rallied him for having taken so 
little part in the debates, while the rest of the del- 
egation—Jeff Davis, Brown, and Thompson—had 
made a great noise, and attracted the attention of 
the country. ‘“‘ Well, my friends,” replied the 
Colonel, “I will tell you. When I was a young 
man I used to ride a good deal at night, and fre- 
quently got lost. Whenever I came to the bank 
of a stream I put my ear to the ground, and ascer- 
tained where the water made the noise; at that 
place I always marched in—it was sure to be the 
shallowest place.” 





JupcE Peters, of Connecticut, was in the Draw- 
er last January, and another correspondent remem- 
bers an anecdote of him and the same member of 
the bar who was in company with the Judge before. 

“Some years since, the people of Middletown 
petitioned the Legislature to have the court-house 
and jail at Haddam abandoned, and have all the 
business of Middlesex County done at Middletown, 
instead of having it divided between the two places 
as it had been from time immemorial. Judge Pe- 
ters was summoned before the committee to whom 
the petition was referred, and he told a very hard 
story indeed about Haddam. He said, ‘It was 
the vilest place to which a Judge ever went to hold 
a Court. There was no accommodation there for 
man or beast. When he went there he was always 
obliged to get one man to keep him and another 
man to keep his horse, etc.’ 

“In reply, Mr. H——, the lawyer who was em- 
ployed by the good people of Haddam to defend 
their place and name, with many twitches of his 
face and a look that no other man could give, ex- 
pressed his regret that his friend, Judge Peters, 
had experienced any inconvenience at Haddam. 
He had a very great respect for Judge Peters, and 
so had the whole community ; and the committee 
might rest assured that the public did not esteem 
it necessary for the due administration of justice 
that the Judge and his horse should eat and sleep 
together ” 





Many years have passed since the writer of the 
following rhymes gave to his lady-love a penknife, 
and received a watch chain in return. In reply 
to the intimation that a knife is an ominous gift, 
he wrote: 


“* May never superstition tinge thy heart, 
May never trifling things our friendship sever; 
For what thy cruel knife may cut apart, 
My generous chain shall tie as close as ever. 


** By mutual presents we are sure endeared, 
Pray keep strict watch on thine, 
For should it do the mischicf feared, 
T'll hang myself in mine.” 





GreEaTLy obliged is the Drawer to the corre- 
spondent who sends the following and more : 

‘*There was Judge Robbins, a born Yankee, ‘ a 
fellow of Yale,’ who went out to Kentucky and 





was made a Judge, when book larnin’ was in bad 
repute, and the man who practiced behind the bar 
was of vastly more consequence among deep red 
lawyers and judges than he who practiced at the 
bar. When the Legislature raised the salaries of 
all judges to be thereafter appointed, what did all 
the old judges do but resign, so as to secure a re- 
appointment with a higher salary! Judge Rob- 
bins resigned too, but, alas! the Governor appoint- 
ed somebody else, leaving the poor man high and 
dry as a clam at low tide. In great indignation 
he then went over to Illinois, took to the law again 
with great zeal, and going regularly on the cir- 
cuit, finding time, however, to marry two wives, 
cultivate an auburn-colored wig, and lecture very 
eloquently on temperance. He was very honest 
though, very good, bigoted, and terribly pugna- 
cious. 

“The last I saw of him in court, he was unusu- 
ally hot in his client’s cause, being very much to 
the damage of his fee, his own client. It turned 
out that his favorite nag had gone astray, or ‘fol- 
lered off a waggin,’ up into Macon County, and 
when Mr. Taylor, his weaker half, who was a bet- 
ter witness than lawyer, had found him, the old 
horse had been taken up, worked almost to death, 
beaten and starved, by one Hanks, who added in- 
sult to injury by swearing at him besides. So he 
sued Hanks, and then he was at it in a wrangle 
with his opponent about a demurrer, and proving 
up a most miserable case of ‘ cruelty to animals’ by 
his partner in the law. While the case was pro- 
gressing, a lazy lawyer, whose list of briefs was re- 
markable only for its brevity, without a cause, per- 
petrated this rhyme while the Judge was engaged 
in walloping poor Hanks. Like the books of the 
ancients, his poetry was prophetic, for the jury 
gave a verdict of twenty dollars, which the Court 
indignantly set aside. Thus was established the 
fame of the poet. He is now a professor of As- 
trology : 


Oh that some genius would write a report 

Of the things that are done in this dignified Court, 

Where pigs, men, and horses, and other lean cattle, 

With thin lawyers all drawn up in order of battle, 

Are gathered together in great agitation, 

To end their contention in fierce litigation! 

First, cometh Judge Robbins, in debt and in trover, 

A misjoinder in pleading too bad to pass over; 

But, after demurring and wrangling like fury, 

The Court took the pleadings—the counsel a jury. 

The witnesses came, and proved that one Hanks, 

Had lately been guilty of barbarous pranks; 

In this, that without conscience or twinge of remorse, 

He took up a gentleman's city-bred horse, 

And put him to plowing like any old hack; 

He “cussed” him, he flogged him, made sores on his 
back ; 

He starved him so badly, “‘inverted the blessings,” 

And gave the old horse such a number of dressings, 

That when Mr. Taylor, the lawyer, had found him, 

The bugs and the buzzards had gathered around him. 

The evidence through—the lawyers are pitted, 

The speeches are made, and the case is submitted— 

The jury retire—the verdict soon follows, 

That Hanks shall pay Robbins full twenty round dol- 
lars; 

But the Court, in the pleadings detecting a flaw, 

Administers justice according to latr, 

By ordering these litigant sons of Be-lial 

To mend up their pleadings and take a new trial. 





Tus is first-rate. Colonel John Zenor was a 


very popular man in Harrison County, Indiana. 
He had been frequently elected to the Legislature 
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by annually increasing majorities, and the convic- 
tion had become general that he was altogether in- 
vincible. At length Harmon H. Moore, Esq., a 
distinguished lawyer of the County, became the 
opposing candidate, and in his address to the peo- 
ple he showed, from the journals, that Colonel Ze- 
nor always voted last. 

‘** Now, fellow-citizens,” said he, “‘are you will- 
ing to be represented by a man who is never al- 
lowed to vote until every other member has voted ? 
Will you submit to have your County thus insulted 
in the person of its representative ?” 

The appeal was irresistible. The man whose 
name began with Z, and was of course called last, 
lost his election by a tremendous vote. 


A YANKEE schoolmaster came over from Massa- 
chusetts into York State last fall, and engaged a 
school. He was told that there was one family of 
unruly boys who had turned the last teacher out 
of doors, and would try the same game on him. 
The new master resolved to begin with a firm 
hand, and establish his authority at the outset. 
On the first day of school all went on smoothly ; 
none of the rebellious family —the Litchfields— 
were there. The next day the same. On the third 
day a stout young fellow of eighteen or nineteen 
appeared ; and when the teacher asked his name, to 
record it, he learned it was Litchfield. ‘‘ Ah, your 
name is Litchfield? Just step out here.” And 
bringing him into the middle of the floor, he com- 
menced whaling him with all his might, till the 
frightened youth fled for his life. 

“There,” said the triumphant pedagogue, “I 
understand those Litchfields threaten to turn me 
out of doors, and we’ll see who’s master here!” 

The boys laughed, and seemed to enjoy it so 
much, that the excited hero of the birch demanded 
an explanation, and found to his dismay that he had 
flogged the wrong youth—a very inoffensive lad of 
a highly respectable family, whose name had led to 
the mistake. The schoolmaster thought “ a stitch 
in time would save nine,” but unfortunately he 
took it in the wrong place. 

Ex-Governor Boutwell told the above at a recent 
Educational Convention in Pittsfield, and a clever 
correspondent sends it to us, with a ‘*Composi- 
tion,” quoted by Professor C—, which originated 
in the Drawer, and is, therefore, not to be printed 
her2 again. 





THE story of the County Clerk in Texas, whose 
cow went away with the key of his office, brings to 
a correspondent’s recollection a certificate of mar- 
riage, given by an Illinois justice some years ago. 
He was magistrate in Copperas Creek Precinct, in 
Fulton County in that State, having been duly 
elected, but before his commission arrived a lov- 
ing couple made application to be joined in mat- 
rimony. They refused to wait another day, and 
the justice married them, giving the following cer- 
tificate in his own handwriting, which is duly 
chronicled in Drown’s History of Fulton County, 
Illinois : 

“Know all men by these presents that I, David Ross, 
Justice of the Peace, by virtue of the authority of the 
laws of the State of Illinois, do hereby license John Nel- 
son and Mary Myers to live as married people in Cop- 
peras Precinct, and when my commission comes I will 
marry them good, and date it back. 

“Davin Ross, Justice of the Peace.” 





Jor was telling of the hard times they had at 





sea the last rige they made: ‘We got short of 
drink, and we was all put on short allowance ;, 
only half a pint of water a day.” 

** Well,” said Uncle Gid, ‘‘ I should think a man 
could get along well enough, at a pinch, on half a 
pint of water a day.” 

** Yes; but yousee,” said Joe, “it was salt-water!” 

“* Ah, yes,” said Uncle Gid again, ‘‘ the sea was 
dry.” 





How one good story, as one good turn, begets 
another. The Dorr War Sentinel has stirred up 
several of the same sort. 

“Tn the border war of the ‘ Aroostic,’ when our 
patriot forces were encamped, the countersign for 
the night was ‘ Boston.’ The officer of the guard, 
wishing to see what stuff his men were made of, at- 
tempted to enter the lines. The sentinel called 
out, 

** “Who goes there ?” 

**¢A friend,’ returned the officer. Whereupon 
the guard: ‘ Advance and say ‘ Bostow.’ ” 


Stitt another sentinel story comes to the 
Drawer: 

“The village of Flatbush, Long Island, was an- 
noyed some time ago with frequent visits from the 
rogues of New York and Brooklyn, who would come 
in the night and steal horses or any thing else they 
could lay their hands on. The citizens formed a 
night patrol, and to prevent the danger of harming 
one another they agreed privately that any one ap- 
proaching the guard should speak thrice, and if he 
failed to do so, he would be known as a thief, and 
liable to be arrested. One of the men on duty, hav- 
ing taken a little too much bad liquor, descried 
some one coming in the dark, and roared out, 
‘Speak three times, or I’ll shoot you once!’ On 
came the silent figure—the guard blazed away, 
and fortunately missed an advancing cow.” 


From Tennessee comes a letter from a friend, 
who will always find the Drawer open when he 
comes with any thing half as good as this: 

‘*General Falsdale was an officer in the Florida 
War, celebrated for his rigid adhesion to military 
discipline, and the scathing lectures he gave the 
soldiers caught neglecting their duty. Among 
those who had received severe tongue-lashings from 
the General was Tom Hicks, a wild, rattle-brained 
fellow, popular in the camp, and up to all manner 
of practical jokes. Proud withal, he was so unfor- 
tunate as to be found asleep while on his post as 
guard. He now had to take a withering reproof, 
and in his bitterness he took a big oath to be re- 
venged on the General, if ever an opportunity of- 
fered. 

“One cold night, when the rain was pouring in 
torrents, Tom was on sentinel duty; but he had 
hardly settled his head in the collar of his coat for 
a nap or to shield his face from the storm, before he 
heard some one coming along splashing through 
the mud. Looking around and peering into the 
thick of the night, he soon discovered that it was 
the General himself. Now was the time! Level- 
ing his musket at the advancing figure, he de- 
manded, 

“Who goes there ?” 

‘¢ © Your officer,’ replied the General, with great 
decision and dignity. 

‘¢¢ Advance and give the countersign!’ roared 
Tom. 
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** But the General just remembered that he did 
not recollect to get it before he set out on this ex- 
*ploring expedition, and so stated to the tenacious 
sentinel, who declined to receive any explanation. 

‘* «Mark time!’ demanded Tom, as he clicked his 
musket and stepped forward, ready to fire into the 
heart of the trembling General in another instant, 
who now thought he would try the power of coax- 


ing. 

** ‘Why, Hicks, you know it’s nobody but me!’ 

“*Can’t help that—must obey orders; strict 
military discipline. Mark time, or I’ll shoot you 
in a second !’ 

**The General saw that he was fairly caught, 
and for two mortal long hours Hicks kept him 
standing there ‘ marking time,’ up to his knees in 
mud and water, the rain pouring down in torrents. 
At last the relief-guard came, and Tom was able to 
dismiss his prisoner. The General crept back to 
his quarters, drenched to the skin, tired to death, 
and heartily satisfied with camp-duty. Tom was 
never subjected to any dressings-down after that.” 





Tue “big brother” sends a pretty little thing 
about his sister. She was a six-year-old, and, read- 
ing an account of a man being turned into stone, 
told the story to her big brother, who said he didn’t 
believe a word of it. 

“But,” said Lucy, “‘ wasn’t Lot’s wife turned 
into a bag of salt ?” 

** A bag of salt!—no,” said her brother. 

** Well, it was a sack of salt, then!” 

**No, it wasn’t.” 

*© Well, what was it ?” 

“Why, it was a pillar of salt!” 

“*Well, I knew it was a bag, or a sack, or a pil- 
low. What’s the difference ?’’ inquired little Lucy, 
who had got the spirit of the fact, though she had 
missed the letter. 





WE are grateful to our Washington friend who 
has communicated the following : 

Within a quarter of a mile of the winter resi- 
dence of Lord Napier, in Alleghany County, Mary- 
land, is still standing a stone erected by General 
Braddock on his march from Alexandria, Virginia, 
to Fort Du Quesne, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1755. The stone has therefore stood 
there 102 years, and bears this inscription : 

11 MILE 
To F™ Cumberland 
29 M* To 
Cap, Smyths 
Inn & Bridge Big 
Crossings The Best 
Road To Redstone 
Old Fort 
64 M, 

The following inscription is found on the oppo- 
site side: 

Our 


Countrys Rights 
We Will Defend 


Tne panic of last autumn has already furnished 
some fun for the Drawer; our correspondents evi- 
dently thinking they may as well laugh as cry 
about it, now it is over. 


Up in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, they have a 
bank that was seized with the prevailing epidemic. 
The premonitory symptoms, in the form of a run, 
alarmed the officers, as they saw the bills coming 

in and the silver and gold flowing out. Pat came 
Nin with the rest, and pulling out three ten-dollar 
bills, begged the favor of three gold eagles for the 
same. The President of the bank was standing by, 
and said to Pat, 

‘Why, those bills are better than the specie.” 

‘Be sure! and, by Jabers, it was wanten you to 
have the best, my darlin’, that I brought ’em to 
yer’s.” 

And taking the gold he walked away, quite con- 
tent with letting the bank have the rags. 





“To the blunders of the boys in reading the Bi- 
ble, which the Drawer has already given,” writes a 
correspondent, “I can add another, quite as good, 
to show the undesirableness of using that sacred 
volume as a first reading-book in school: 

“In 1830 I taught a district-school in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. A chub-nosed youngster was 
making his way along in the nineteenth chapter of 
Matthew, and in that nasal tone so peculiar to the 
boys when learning to read, he sang out, ‘ Ye shall 
sit upon twelve thorns.’ The received version had 
it twelve thrones—a much more comfortable ar- 
rangement, and doubtless more conformed to the 
original.” 





Very much amused have we been with the let- 
ter a loving mother sends us from Chicago, all 
about her darling Eddie, and his pet the kitten; 
but she must be allowed to tell the tale in her own 
way: 

“T have been out in Indiana on a visit, and 
while there I found a beautiful kitten, which I 
bought, and brought home for a plaything for my 
two children. To prevent any dispute about the 
ownership of puss, I proposed, and it was agreed, 
that the head of the kitten should be mine, the 
body should be the baby’s, and Eddie, the eldest— 
but only three years—should be the sole proprietor 
of the long and beautiful tail. Eddie rather object- 
ed at first to this division, as putting him off with 
an extremely small share of the animal, but soon 
became reconciled to the division, and quite proud 
of his ownership in the graceful terminus of the 
kitten. One day, soon after, I heard the poor puss 
making a dreadful mewing, and I called out to 
Eddie, 

‘**There, my con, you are hurting my part of 
the kitten; I heard her cry.’ 

***No, I didn’t, mother; I trod on my own 
part, and yous part hollered !’” 





A Lapy—right glad are we that the ladies are 
finding the way to the Drawer—vwrites to us that a 
little nephew of hers, seven years old, was spelling 
at school, and the word *‘ mi: ”’ came to him. 
He spelled it out, and divided it into ‘‘Miss Ann 
Thropy,” when he pronounced it, at the same time 
asking the teacher who the girl was. His teacher 


smiled, and said she was not acquainted with the 
lady. Presently he was told te spell “philan- 
thropy,” which he did, and asked ‘‘if that wasn’t 
Miss Ann’s brother?” 

That story sounds “‘like as if” it was made for 
the occasion, but as a lady sends it, there is no 





doubt of its being a genuine article. 
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Figures 1 anp 2.—CARRIAGE CosTuME AND Boy's Dress. 
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JHE Costume on the preceding page is adapted 
to the Parlor, Dining-room, or Carriage, and, 
in fact, for any occasion where a decolleté toilet is 
not desirable. We have, indeed, seen a bridal Cos- 
tume, of white silk, made nearly like this, the points 
of difference being scarcely observable ; the sleeves 
were, however, cut off square, and the skirt-trim- 
mings were arranged in a lozenge form ; the Coif- 
fure was, of course, composed of the usual ample 
flowing vail and floral wreath. The illustration 
represents a dress of rich chocolate-brown moire, 
trimmed with ribbon to match. This is graduated 
in width, the broadest being No. 20. The sleeves 
are a decided novelty. The Under-sleeve (Fig. 3) 
will give a more clear idea of its cut. It is styled 
the ‘‘ Fuschia Sleeve,” and promises to become a 
great favorite. In the illustration the bouillonnée 
is a lace under-sleeve ; but it may also be made of 
the same material as the dress, in which case a band 
of trimming to match confines the points, the union 
being marked by neuds of ribbon, the one at the 
back of the arm ending in short floats. The illus- 
tration is so full as to preclude the necessity of any 
verbal description of the mode of arranging the 
trimming. 

The CuiLp’s CostcMe consists of a green velvet 
sack, cut square at the neck, with a linen ruff. The 
skirt is of a light purple merino. The sash is of 
maize-color, with an arabesque border of green and 
purple. 

In the Fuscn1a UNDER-SLEEVE the lace is van- 
dyked in the graceful curves of the flower which 
gives it its name. The outline and centre of each 


fold being marked by an edging of narrow crimson | 


or flame-colored velvet. A smaller bouillonnée, 


through which a pink ribbon, with floating ends, is 


Ficvre 3.—Fuscuia SLEEVE. 





Ficure 4.—Dress Cap. 


| drawn, forms the connection with the wrist-band, 
which is in medallion, with a small frill. 

The Dress Capand UNDER-SLEEVES are en suite. 
In both the puffings are separated by equal inter- 
vals, in which the transparents are uncovered. The 
larger puff of the under-sleeve and the centre of 
the cap are quadrilled by narrow ribbon. The 
transparents extend through the centre to the end 
of the tabs. The ribbons may be of any color te 
suit the taste of the wearer. 





Ficure 5.—UnNpER-SLEEVE. 











